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ROMAN HISTDRY, 



CHAP. XJI. 

Trom the Establishment t>f the First Triumvirate to 

the Death of Pmtpcy. 

AT this period the commonwealth might be 
said to be composed of. three different bo* 
dieSf each actuated by sepamte interests*. The 
triumvirate aiming at sov^^ign authority, and 
desirousi by defMvssing the senate and cajoling 
the people) to extend their own influence* The 
fienate, equally apprehensive of the three great 
men who controlled them, and of the people 
who opposed them, formed a middle interest 
between both ; and being intent on re>establish* 
ing the aristocracy which had been set up by 
Sylla, their struggles were dignified with the 
name ^ of freedom. The people on the other 
•Jiand were anxious for liberty, in the most exten* 
sive sense, and, wUh a fatal blindness, only ap- 
prehensive of the invasion of it fmm the side of 
the senate, gave all their influence to the trium- 
virate,'' whose promises were as magnificent. as 
their pretences were specious. 

ROME. — II. B ^ 
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Cnsar'ft first object uix>fi being taken uito th^ 
triumvirs^, was to obtain the consulship. The 
senate had still some small influence left; and 
ihottgb ^they wece obliged to> concur in choosing 
liim, yet they -gave liim for a colleague one of 
their partisans named Bibulus, who they sup* 
posed would be a check upon his power: but the 
opposition was teo>«(iMi|fibr even superior abi- 
fides to resist it ; so that Bibulus, after a slight 
attempt in favour of the senate,* remained in« 
active the remainder of the year* Caesar, how- 
ever, was by no means so ; he began his schemes 
for empire,' by ingratiating himself with the 
people ; and accordingly he preferred a law for 
dividing certain lands in Campania among th& 
poor citizens who had at least three children* 
This proposal was criminal only from the views 
of the proposer. The senate, however, being 
resolved to oppose him in all Ms schemes, endea* 
Toured to thwart him in this, which only served 
to exasperate the people still more against them* 
The multitude drove • them by force from the 
place of assembling: Cato and Bibulus, who 
were most active against the law, were compelled 
\o retire ; and the rest of the senate took a forced 
'oath to confirm the observance of it* During 
this struggle, Pornpey and Crassus became the 
dupes of their associate, driving the law forward 
with all their activity and interest: the former 
publicly declared, that if any would come, as 
he was informed they would, with swords to 
oppose it, he would be the first to lift up his 
shield in its defence. By this conduct he lost all 
his former influence in the senate, WhHe Casar 
alone gained all the populainty of a law, which 
wae^of his own proposing. From ^ that time he 
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acted entirely without the assistance of his col* 
ImgiiQs so that ia merrimeiit it was called the 
consulship of Julius and CicAar ; intimating that 
all things were done by his sole i^eocy* 

Having thus ingg^dated himself with the peo« 
ple^ his next step was to procure the &vour of 
the knights. These had for many years been 
ti^e financiers or farmers of the public revenue | 
and by those means had acquu^ vast riches t 
however, they now began to complain c^ their 
inability to pay the stipulated sums into the trea<* 
sury. Cssary therefore, procured a law to abate 
a third part of their rents, notwithstanding the 
exposition of the senate* In this manner having 
advanced his influence among the lower orders 
of the state, he determined to attach Pompey 
atill more closely to him, by giving him his 
slaughter Julia in marriage ; — a woman endowed 
with every accoraplishmefit that could tend to 
cement their confederacy, or endear tlie coiv 
Jugal chain. 

Thus strengthened at home, he next delibet- 
rated with his confederates, about diidding the 
foreign provinces of the empire among then^ 
-**~Pompey chose Spain for his part: being 
satiated with military &me, he wished to enjoy 
^is pleasures at Rome 4 and knew that his pro- 
vince could be easily governed by a lieutenant* 
.Crassus chose Syria for his part of the empire; 
.which province, as it had hitherto enriched the 
generals who had subdued it, would, he hoped, 
gratify him in this his favourite object, the ac- 
cumulation of wealth* To Caesar were left the 
provinces of Gaul ; composed of many fierce 
and powerful nations, most of them unsubdued, 
and the rest only professing a nominal subjec- 
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titm.. ^t);<»«foi.^^s government 'w».g»atM 
Ibr fiteyearsf as If) by> its coAtiiHitaioey tOGontt' 
peiysate -for -its 'dangers 

Having tlms^ dh^ded the 'evafkre between <hei»^ 
they -each 'prepared- for- them reftpeetive destkia- 
tions' I but previously td Casssrr's setting eu^ ther6 
^v«k»sttll an obstacle to his aims^ which he 'vHsk^ 
to have* removed: This was TiilHfiSr Cice^ 
5vho^ ' conHiTiued a -"watchfol ^uatdittit over thfe 
fe^* remttining liberties of Rome* This great 
omtof^ and statesmany as- well - as excellent -phHo^ 
isfi^t^^ had) fHJm a • very humble originalv 
Msed hhttsetf ' to the'fc*emos^ rank of the statei^ 
fij^ hfe'^wlsderm, and* all the virtues that could 
iidoma man^ His worst and his only foSsle was 
*ahity, -which ^isjplaycditseif -in a desire of unit* 
iiig •iri»*hiTiilsetf incompatible qualities, whiek 
eonieti4nes^«ve ^ff air of ii^ttle* to his greatefst 
feicticns'. TnAs^ ^ilc^hfr -was indisputably the 
firs^f orator in* th^ st&te^ hd-^was -eager also to.bd 
thought the best jester; while he taught men to 
uontaAift -vanS^y, heivas seen earnestly intriguing 
ftfr tlife-hsemour of u^triumph) which, howevei^ 
ASH mi^Sttry'nnait'he^iad- done nothing to merit. 
Though * noi man saw through the ' corrupdon irf 
the'tttihes^ititaire'cleariythan he§^ yet*hexherished 
t)*6i laudable hope* of • governing* so ' venat a 
c o n WP^i wealth ^ without fraud. Thoughr'^hepe- 
Detrkted into the •character- of every person- he 
conteW{ed%ith,'yet-he* suffered himself^to b^ tht 
difpe of ^any,' rather than recede from the rec- 
titude' • of -his^ims* * It was ' no 'wonder, tbere- 
fdrcj that 'C!bsar"wils^ desirous of expeHihgfrom 
the repuMic a character so unlike his own. To 
efic^ 'thts^ * ht TesolviBd to take • intc his party 
PfiWtife^<:i6dhfe,' a.ii»in-of . paWciaii- birtb>' of 
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4«5iQhite maDnerS) great popularity) Mid cqi iiv- 
verate enemy of Cicero* Besides an oppoiutioa 
of priocipleS) a chief cause of their enmity waS) 
Cicero's having formerly appeared against him 
upon his trial before the people, lor an offence 
against the matrons of Romey whose mysteries 
ke had obtruded upon> dressed in female attire* 
At this time he was a tribune of the peoplet 
though he had been obliged to get himself 
adopted by a- plebeian, before he could obtain 
that of&ce» The hopes of revenging himself 
'^pDn Ciceroi in spme measure incited him, to 
stand for it ; and the concurrence of C»sar and 
Pompey with his pretensions, soon assured him 
of success. He therefore publicly began to ac- 
cuse Cicero, for having put the late conspira« 
tors to death ; who being citizens, ought to have 
been adjudged by the people* Cicero, terrified 
at this malicious accusation, for which indeed 
he deserved praise, did all that lay in his powe? 
to oppose it* He applied to C»sar to be takeA 
as his lieutenant into Gaul ; but Ckxlius had ar^ 
enough to divert him from that design, by pre* 
tendii^ that his resentment was rather a matter 
of form than of reality. Pompey, too, contri« 
buted to put him off his guard by a promise of 
protection : so that the cunning of these men o£ 
moderate abilities was more than a match for. 
the wisdom of tlie philosopher. The. train behig 
DOW laid, Clodius first caused a law to be 
enacted, importing, that any who had con«f 
demned a^Roman citijpen unheard, should him^ 
self be banished, and soon after impeached Cicero 
upon it* It was in vain that this great man went 
lip and<V>wn.the city, soliciting his cause in the 
habit of a suppliant, and attended by many of 

B 2 
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the ' first foUAgiuibleiiieB whom li« had 'laugtiit 
the ndes'of eloqaenoe* Those* powers of orat^ty 
whith had^been so oft^ -ftuccessfiil in defendiiig 
the cause- of oth«i«) -seeing - totally to forM^^ 
hmi' inf hi« own : bf • the baaMt ing^ratitude' and 
tergiTersation' of the people} he waB banished 
four hundred milea&dm Italy; hiB' ^houses were 
ordered to b^ demoUfthed, 'and hk goods aet ap 
to- sale*' Ndne now remained^'ttikt^ tould defeh<( 
the "part of the * senate but > Cab y and* he* waa 
shortly after sent into Cyprus, -under-pFetencff 
6f doing him' an hdtour ) but in reality^ in ordet* 
to leave an open thdatra for the tnUmyiratetof 
act in* Cssar^ during^ these intrigues, though 
the ^nincipal actor, pretended' to ^be -an- uncon-' 
cemed' spectaU»s"andto be^hoHy oo^^ed in' 
j^paratfons for 'entering- on hiif'pnyvitiefeA * H^ 
in"&6t} 'left' noting findane, that ndgtit advann^' 
tSie* speed,- brincrease^the atrength^df * this expedi-^ 
^oh ; for which purpoBe,4ea¥ing Fe^mpey-to guard* 
thetrinutual'ihterestsat'home^ he mait^h^d ihtb^ 
G£ul at the h^ad of ^foiir legions, 'whitsh were* 
granted- hini'by* th^-^eamte, and' two^ -more' that 
were* lent him^by *his flewassodaiiB in the 
empire.' 

It li^^uld beMnipo^Mey in 'thi^pla6e,'toenu«' 
mtrate' all^' the 'b^lea <>esar fought, and the' 
states iid'subduH, in 4iis expedidoBS' into Gaul* 
and 'BvitB^r during a period of eight years*' He 
has himself given a detail of thiem in hia-Com** 
mentartess a work which doea^aa^ much honour 
to^his abifities-as a writer^ 'aa his conduct did' to' 
htb^talenta^as-a general.' Suffice it' to' say^ thalf 
th6' Helf^tians^ were^ the ^rst who* were brought- 
into ^BubjecttoH, with iM losac^ near two hun«r 
^^dthc^sand inen 7 while ^thoisewKo'remained' 
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iAef^llte^MMltt^V w6Wj dent, by^Osi^lftV* iti %i^^ 
to^-thelr fof«8t6, 'from ^hefflS^'tliify had issYied.^ 
The 'GertnAnsy wHft^ l\fk>tifttus' atf tN^ head,' 
wsminett txst ^fPy to'<th««tiuiM(^ <>f ^r%h9f thouu 
9Mid $ ^eir'im^naroh hitnself  harmwly ^sdiping^ 
hP'tt, littie boat Bcf<m thte Rftinei TA^ B^lgn 
tfaite reedvM stsch a -teffrtMe^ycJttim^r,' aiid soT 
gtfeat >was«%h^«]tttiglt«lH-, t9v^t'toia»hes tod de6pr 
itmw^^effe 'i^fldcfped' {x£$Mlbfe'<on thd' heaps df 
eaimage. The *N«i'^4luiSy^iM^ltd' wtre' the mdsf 
waftHceof tfaOfte^barbafous hatibns^ ^ade h^ad 
§fi¥^ fthort time^ and fdr up^n %hfe RtMiMtf witK 
fiiKfth hajy thltt th^ir antiy- was nrdaitger of be-' 
ing uttertfrobtifd ; bii«€&^r ha8tH)r catching up^ 
abueklerirU^ited^hi'Migh fiis artny intiti^th^ midst 
of the-enemy $ bf which toeans the*fe(:fe of AfAdM* 
w4S so 'efi^ttufaliy^ ch«iigedy^ithtttthi^%j[<rbMah¥ 
•w«re *ail cutoff »lb -a mtttiv Thd Celtic Gtolsf 
whd werc-powei^uf-at* sea, weffetiext^rdU^tUh- 
dc!^ cut^bctiOAi aiid"a£terth^ttt,^th;ei Siievi, th^ 
Mifc^piif-and an^h^^nodoAafftom^fhe MeSiteita* 
n^tn ta the BiM^ ieai 

FrMft thcfncei^ «thMttlat^d'bf' thie'de8i^e  
o^'tonquest^'and of 'VisWng-*a countiy ^--^Jp*'^ 
hitheito littie knwwti- by any fo^eigii na- *" ' 
tieMi) except the Carth^miiitis, he crossed byet 
into BfitdinV'upc|ti' pretence the^- the natives' had 
fbwiishcd'his'eneiidet'With- 8upt>lies« • Upon 'tip- 
ptSoaching tht *shofrejr, -h<*"fottfid' thfetA co^ftA 
wMi men to^oppose hisr>lai$diriig9 and'his-ft^eflf 
were in' danger of being dHven bafck, till 'the* 
standard-bearer tf the tenth'tegienboUdly leaped 
ashore, and, being' -supported by the ^encttfy 
the natires were put *o flight. Tfiii Britbrts/ tet*f 
rifted -*at Ctesar's power, soon ^seflt to^ desire' ^ 
peate^' whiefh' wa9 ^ranted^ 'them^^ and-aoftie' 
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hostages delivered/ A stgrmi howeveri q)eecGlf 
after destraying great part of the Roman fieett 
they i*esolved to take advantage of the disasters 
and marched against the inv^ers virith a po^or* 
ful army. But what could a naked undisci* 
pUned army do against fixrce^ that had been 
exercised under the greatest generals, and hard? 
ened by the ccmquest of the greatest part of the 
wprld ? Being overthrown, they were obliged 
once, more to sue for peace; which Cssar 
granted them, on term^ of increased severityy 
and then returned to the Condnent» His absence 
once more inspired the Britons, naturally fond 
of liberty, with a resokition to ra^ounce th^ 
Roman power ; and in a second expedition, by 
repeated victories, Csesar sq kitimidated their 
general Cassibelaunus, that l^e ho longer endea* 
voured to resist in the plains, but, keeping in the 
forests, evinced. ft resolution to protract the war* 
However, Caesar purstiing him closely, and cross- 
ing the Thames with his army,^ so straitened 
him, that he .was obliged to submit to the con- 
queror's conditiofis» who imposed an annual tri- 
bute, and took, hostages for its payment* Thus, 
in less .than nine years, he conquered, together 
with Britain, all that country which extends 
from the Mediterrapean to the German sea* It 
is s£ud, diat in these, expeditions he took eight 
hundred cities; subdued three hundred differ- 
ent states ; overcame three millicMis of fx^uii onc^ 
of which fell o^ , the- field of battle, and one 
was made prisoners of war. , These unju^ con- 
quests, and this unprovoked destruction of man- 
kind, ought certainly to be regarded with de* 
testation ; but they ^irere then considered as 
the height of human virtue ; . a^d even at this 



the profession of a boiev«Denf Tdigitn,' siMttU 
telich other leMolis^ the tinthk^n^ race of men 
st^Hesrel^ in<the<l€M«ra€itbn'of thdr'khid, and 
j<^ in |>la(ii^lG»^ lo^ the 'CiM^deror; 

WhMe C«Mtf waaf thus incfeasiiii: his repota^ 
tiioa 'and lidi^ abfoafid^ Pompeyr who ' remained 
aftHifi tihte in Rome,' steHdti)!*' co-operated ^itith 
Hs'ambiliim^'aiid adv^oieedthe' interests -of 1^ 
rivals while^he'ndixly* soj^xised h^^was forwAnti 
inf^' hiS' owtt/ Upon-^e first news of C«sar^ 
grettt^ expk]it9,^h^ procured a decree of the se*. 
nftte {dt^ soidmii festival bf fifteen 'days ; whicH 
heiiMMrno 'genend had ever received before; 
aHd"on*'a vS!riet]r of other occasions- supported 
the interest*^ of the conqueror of Gstu), in - ' 
opposition to'the-'wiser dictates t)f Cato,^ •^'^• 
who'hKdahiiost lost his- life in tuiineffeBi' ^* 
VM-Mifhatvpt to curb" the triumtiral power. 

At lenf^h,' however, Potfipejr, after the most 
vigorous ^6ugh infpdBttc support, begctn 'ta^be 
mused frbwhis' lethargy,- by Hhe 'rising rdputa^ 
tion- of 'C»sar. ' ThA fahte* of -that* great com*, 
i n iander's vateur^ riehes,7and'humanfty, secretly 
g«ve* hmt pain. ^ Hb 4ekred 'nothing satmTch as 
a«*cqua!'itt'glOTy^ *and'yct by hi^ ownexertionS 
hfc-had'^ralsed'Casar's 'Credit 'sa high/ that he 
WW now*tWeatened*with a superior; • He thertj^ 
f<*cr*begatt' todo'all' in hi^ power ta* dirtitoish 
C^siir's' repqtsftiotr, " by spreading disadvantage- 
DUSJ reports',* and lekscning even • his just'fame^ 
At thfe -junttute,' JuHi, • the*- daughtJer bf 'Cfisar 
and' ihi -wife'^trf 'Pftupcy, dre*.'' SWe hid, dorini^ 
her life, not a little contributed to 'cement the 
hammn]^H)^een her fether land* her husbartd ; 
bii^frbtit'theinomenK^ her death, P6ttipey re^L 
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solved to pursue his own adTanpemeQtt and to de- 
press that of his tivid* 

However^ this great man for some time con:* 
cealed his intention; but aopther &tal acci^^t 
tended to hasten the rupture, between him and 
Cxsar ;— -this was the death of Crassus* He had 
eagerly engaged in a war with the Partbiansf 
hoping, by the reduction of this powerful naUoUi^ 
to satiate his ararice, gratify his ambitious viewSf 
and render himself equal to his two associates in 
military glory* He conducted the war^ however^ 
with so Uttle prudence^ that he suffered the ene-; 
my to get the advantage of him in almost every 
skirmish : and at last fell a sacrifice to his own 
rashness, and the treachery of the foe, and with 
him perished the flower of the Roman army* 

Ndtwithstanding Pompey's resolution to lessen 
the authority of Ca&sar, upon examination of his 
strength, he fomid his efforts were now too late* 
Csesar was in possession of that popularity which 
it had been the business of his life to obtain ; he 
was loved almost to adoration by his army; whose 
attachment he gained by his humanity and gene- 
rosity* He seemed to acquire immense richest 
only to bestow them on the bravest and most de- 
serving of his soldiers : he paid the debts of ma- 
ny of his officers ; and held out every motive .to 
wean their love from the publick, and to place it on 
their commander* Nor were his attentions fixed 
upon the military alone ; they extended to his parti* 
sans in the city : he pillaged the wealth of his pro; 
vinces, to diffuse it among the citizens of Rome ^ 
and thus even rapine in his hands assumed an air 
of munificence* 

Pompey was not unapprised of this, find found, 
tt lasti that he had committed a fatal, oversight* 
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He longed to resume that infiuence which others 
had insldiodsly wrested from him ; and an oppor- 
tunity socn offered of obtaining his desire. As 
all elections had, for many years, been effected by 
sedition and bribery, the people became weary of 
a mockery of authority, and no magistrates had 
been elected fcH* the space of eight months.—* 
This state of anarchy was heightened by the 
death of Clodius, who was killed by Milo, as he 
was returning to town from the country. As 
Clodius had been always a fevourite of the peo- 
ple, his body was immediately brought to Rome^ 
and exposed publicly to view* Nothing more was 
requisite to kindle a tumult : the multitude itm 
furiously to Miio's house, to ket it on fire ; but 
being defended by his partisans, they were re- 
pulsed with gp%at slaughter. 

Returning to the dead body, they drew it to the 
senate-house, and there making aRmeral pile with 
the seats of the magistrates, consumed the body 
and that stately edifice together. After this the 
seditious dispersed themselves all over the city, 
where, under pretence of searching for Miio's 
friends, they committed the greatest outrages 
which' imlicenced fury could suggest. Every 
street was filled with murders and quarrels, and 
it was dangerous even to come inroad. In this 
universal tumult and distraction, all eyes were 
turned upon Pompey, to restore tranquillity, and 
give the sufferers redress. Many were inclined 
to invest him with the office of dictator; but 
Cato, unwilling to endanger the state, by in- 
trusting the greatest power to the most un- 
lx)unded ambition, prevailed, thai, instead of 
being created dictator, he should only be n\ad« 



of>pQWier, a U^y oC Uopp^ <w«]«e -joUoilted'PQmr 
pey ; .a thou94nd';>Mei^fr w^re ^jr^iiited>tQ <s¥^Qr 
^11 ikQrn ; tii^igotfiBniwimt of. l^^c^iiwas^ conti- 
nued vtor bim for <f&^r p^urs .lugger ;t^wliile.^]MUo 
mBB coadeinned .^q buni^hinentyrevei^ ^UiQligb Ct 
£erQ«nndert90k toTdefend bim* It se<io(i% indei^ 
|j^t^i|p4lp»i¥Qial^firom^wbQ^ bamiig^ied.tjie 

popMlsu;^) It^sfl ^^TQUoded by jtbe «pBsid*s9^ 
dierS)fiO:itbftt lie vwas- quite intimid^lbed); find>u»- 
^e to -e^^tert hisyHsiiud^pawers. Pomp^y, wiio 
jiadr)faitbpftD>0ctediaVine»^4lM^ 4ook(M^lua«&r 
bU'qQUei|gi}0j :whose daughter Qom^a be bad 
lately !?ivif»wd ; a *>re«»An of 'gyeat merit .and 
iMsauty ; and by ttua new . alliance, <he jflattj^red 
iUniieif that .her was- once metre »[ laatch for bis 
rival. 

CesaTy-no^ insensible . of ihe ^efdoumcs^of' Pom- 
pey^ in oo^derito brin^ matters to an eiplanatioi^ 
"look ^occ^^ion? > from the imany . honoiMrs which 
•the latten b^d just j^^eived^ to solicit lor the con- 
sulship in ibis turn, 'together with a prolongation 
of his government in ,Gairl. In ibis stransactiooy 
• -Pompey seemed to be iquHe^ /inactive ; but at the 
«ame time' privately employed tvijo of Jiis . trusty 
idependants to allege in the senate, that: the laws 
did not peiranit a person /that was a^nt tp offer 
himself as a candidate for the consulship.. Pom- 
pey *s view was to .allure C«sar frqm his goycm- 
inenti; but the latter perceiving his artifice, 
<:hose to remain in his province ; convinced^ 

* A-eonsul mi^t be calted to^n account after the ex- 
.piration of his office, for fnal^admimstration ; but a>dic^ 
jatpr w«$ subject to no 9u^ control. ^ 
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itMj while he headed such «a army as was now 
devoted to bis interest, he couldy at my tii^e) 
give la\^ as well as magistrates, to the states 
when it suited his convemeiice to apB»ear^ ; 

. The senate, out of- their de^tiqn. to Potnpey> 
because he had for some time atieg^p^ed to de? 
fend them from the encroachments of the p^r 
pie, reclaimed the two. legions wi^igh were- in 
Cesar's army, belonging to hia ryfji^, under pre* 
tence . of opposing thp Parl^hianB, but) in reality, 
to dimini^ ;CaBsar's power. . Caesar easjiy saw 
their motive.; but, as his plans were not y^ 
.ready for executionj he cojoipUed. with the or* 
ders of the senate, having previously attache4 
the ofiicers to him with benefits, an4 the soldiers 
with a.bpunty* * : , 

. 'Hie; next step the senate took, was to.4:ecal 
Caesar from his govemi^ent, as his ^.ppointment 
was very 'near expirii^. Every person perceived 
the danger the state was in, from- the ^onr 
tiniiance of his command over an army entirely 
devoted to his * interests, -ai&i become almost in* 
vincible by long experience. Some >2f the fa- 
thers had even the vain presumptiqn to talk of 
bringing him to an account for the large sixa^ 
of money he had extorted from the provinces of 
Gaul. But C^sar was Qot widiout his friends 
in the senate: among the rest. Curio, lately 
elected a tribune of the people, having been 
bribed to his interests, secretly &youred his 
cause. Curio was a man of strong eloquence, 
great resolution, and of a desperate fortune s ^e 
therefore pretended highly to approve the re^ 
solutions of the senate, and asserted, that h^ 
could never think Uberty secure, while suc)x^- 
mies, in dilEetent quarterS| were in read^ess \b 

KOME.— li. C 
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iettroy it, Vfbttttvtr their leaders should givtf 
Hie woH oi command : but^'then, be insinuatedf 
that the chief security of the state depended 
upon the jeniooBy which these armies enter- 
Uiiied of each other. It- was, therefore, his 
«]pinioD, Ihat Caesar should not leave his army, 
tiU Pompcy had set him the example. This wba 
a- proposals for which Pompey had by no means 
been prepared ; his fiiends aHeged, that his time 
scias no;t yet exinred ; but this not satisfying the 
tribune, Pompey observed, that he 'had taken up 
Ilis offices at the command of the senate ; and 
that he was ready to resign them, MPhenever his 
employers thought proper : thai he knew Cxsar, 
with whose friendship and idliance he had long 
been honoured, would not hesitate to do the 
same, when he knew that the senate had ap* 
pomted him a successor* 
• Curio pereeived the address of Pompey, whose 
only flam was to have a successor actually no« 
minated ; he therefore re|died, that in order to 
sfao^the s^erity of his professions, it was not 
enough t6 promise to resign his government's 
but.atthat instant to perform a thing he had it 
«o easily in his power to do : adding, that both 
were too powerfol; and that it was for the int- 
terest of the commonwealth, they should return 
to their former privacy. He concluded with 
saying, tiiat there was no other method left for 
{nri>lick security) but to order both to lay down 
their commands ; and to declare him an enemy 
^to his t:oantry, wha should disobey. Curio had 
madethiiB proposal, vrith a certainty of its being 
fleeted by Pompey, whom he knew tahe too fon3 
or command, and too confident of his own supe- 
iriority ^er Cxsar, to begin the submissnon. 'la 
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feet, he judged very jastly. Pompey was rem 
deVed arrogant, not only -by his good fortune^ 
find h}s present honours; but also by false- ac* 
counts which his flatterers had repoited, coo^ 
ceming the fancied disaffection of Csesar's sol^ 
diers to their general. Nay, to such a pitch of 
self-security did he at last make {»efessionsj that 
irhen Cicero asked him what Ibrces he bad. to 
repel Caesar, Pompey replied^ that if he coif 
stamped with his foot, an army woukl start up 
&om the ground to oppose him. Thus con^v 
fidenpe «t first, and afterwards shame when he 
found himself mistaken, <^rated so powerfuttf 
QpoQ Pompey, that he postponed preparationa 
jbr his defence, till they were too late to roiH 
iler him «i]y effectual advice. 
* Curio, hi^vmg obtained his aims in this pai^ 
fiular, dismissed the seimte, as he was empowereil 
f& do by his office ; but Marcellufi, who was 
ficmsul aada partisan of Pompey, coUK^ed t| 
iflnunediately ^er, and then put it to the Tdt^i 
sv^iether Cfl&sar should.be continued in his go- 
jvemmoU* The wbo)e assembly were immev 
diately of opinion t;hat he should b^ si^rseded* 
He t)H:n4<&m&Bded their pleasure as to P^mpey's 
4(0Btim}ance i» the government he enjoyed : on 
whi^hi the majority declaved in his favour. Cuv 
noidien pu^ a third question, whether it ^«3uld 
not be most expedient to supersede them both s 
Ho which • tliree hundred $Bd sixty of the senate 
|u»sisnted, mA twefttyrtwo only, declared agaialit 
it. MarceUus bekig thus frustrated in his yiews 
of obtskitng the sanction of the senate to 00% 
tinue Pftnspcy in his government, coiild- not 
« y>»in his resentioent; but Hring in a rsge, 
pAfi(i.^Qi0s^ ^ Jf yiRi wtU hare Ci»^r Isr youc 
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" master, you may/' UpcKi which one of hfs 
own party asserting^, in order to intimidate the 
senate still more, that Caesar had passed tlie Alps, 
aiid was marching with his whole army directly 
towards Rome, the consul immediately quitting 
the senate, repaired with his colleague to Pom* 
pey, at that time in the country ; and presenting 
him with a sword, commanded him to march 
s^alnst Csesar, and fight in defence of the com- 
monwealth. Pompey declared he was ready to 
obey ; but with an air of pretended moderation 
added, that it was only in case more gentle expe- 
dients should prove inefficacious* 

Csesar, who was instructed in all that passed 
by his partisans at Rome, though he was still 
in Gaul, was willing to give his actic^is the 
ifppeanince of justice* He therefore wrote to the 
•enate several times, desiring to be continued in 
his government of Gaul, as Pompey had been 
in that of Spain ; or else that he should be per- 
fiiitted to stand for the consulship, and his ab- 
sence be dispensed with* He further ag^reed to 
lay down his em{^yn>ent, when Pompey should 
do the same ; but the senate, who were devoted 
to his rival, rejected all his propositions, blindly 
confident of their own power, and relying on the 
conduct and influence of their favourite. Caesar, 
still t.verse fi*om coming to an open rupture with 
the state, at last was content to solicit the go* 
veniment of lUyria with two legions ; but tiiis 
was also .refused him. A fetal obstinacy had 
seized the senate, who were determined to sacri- 
fice his power in order to increase that of Pom- 
pey ; so that they attempted to repress Caesar's 
injustice by still greater of their own* Finding 
all attempts at an accommodaUori thikles^) aiK( 



<CAs(^»ft9 if Mi of^the goo(&iess.of iiis caiiscy at 
ieaat of the devotion of his txtxips^ Csesir be^&n 
to draw them toward* the confines of Italf, and, 
'passing the Alps with his third leffion, stopped 
at Ravena^ a ^tf of '.Gnalpine Gai^ fmtti 
-whence he o^etaare wrote a letter to lliecon- 
Buls, decbuing that he was rdadjr tor resign «tl 
conlmahd) if Pompey^ woiild show equal ^'Siib- 
fiiission. But he now added, thit if aU powef 
was to be given tcxoaemfy^he would ehdi^atour 
to i^^ent so unjiist a .distribution ;' and de- 
da^d, iJiat if they perabted, he woisld ^ortl3r 
arrive in Home, to p«mish their pardaltty and 
the wttmgs of l^scounCrf.^ These memaces ex- 
asperated the whole body of the' senate against 
him; MarceHu^r' the consul, gave way to his 
rs^e ; while Lentulus, his colleague, being al- 
n^y of a ruined fortune, and therefere indif- 
ferent about events, openly declared^ that, after 
siich an insult, furthef deliberadon was needless, 
and that arms was the only resort. It was tlien, 
4fter^ soihe opposition, decreed^ that Csesat 
i^outd resign his goyemmeht, and didxufid Hs 
forces within a Hntited time ; or, if he refused 
i^^ecUericef, thkt he ihouldbe declared an en^my 
to the commonwealth. They next invested the 
consuls with absolute aPtithpHty; and appointed 
Domitius, a man of great courage and aWities, 
to l)e Caesar's, suocessor in the govettiment of 
Oaul. Pompey wasr ordered to put himself ^at 
the head df what troo(ys were in readiness ; ^d. 
VlU those who wef^ i\Dt attached to the 'interests 
of Csesar, prepared to ddie up arms at Rome* ' 
Th^ pdHistoapF-Clfisar now'b^gan ^ -be ap- 
prehensive • of personal danger; in imrti<^ulatr 
4^«H»9^'ttith1:he't\i^'tt«bun^ Marcus j^tdniui 

C? 
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mnd Longinu8« These accordingly fle^ ^ iis^ , 
guised as slaves, to Caesar's camp^ deploring the 
injustice and tyranny of the senate, and plead-* 
ing their merits in his cause. Cssar. produced 
them to his army, in the habits which they had - 
thus assumed, and, seemingly touched with com- < 
miseradon for their sufferings, burst out ^ into 
severe invectives agsunstthe. senate, alleging their \ 
tyranny over the state, their cruelty to his friends^ , 
• nd their flagrant ingratitude to himself for all . 
his past services* ^ These," cried he, 'pointing 
to the tribunes, who were in slaves' habits, 
^ these are the rewards obtained by the faithful. 
" servants of their country ; men, whose persons 
'^ are sacred by their office, and whose cha- 
^ racters have been esteemed for their virtues.; 
^ these are driven from their country, obliged 
^ for safety to appear as the meanest of man- 
'^ kind, to find protection only in a distant pro- 
^ vlnce of the empire ; for maintsdning the rights • 
^ of freedom, those rights which even Sylla, in 
^' all the rage of slaughter, dared not violate*'* . 
This speech he enforced with the most passionate 
gestures, accompanied with tears* The soldiers, 
as if inspired with one mind, cried out that tliey 
were prepared to follow him wherever he should 
lead, and were ready to die or revenge his in- 
^'q' juries* An universal acclamation rung 

49, ' through the whole camp: every, man 
-- ^ prepared for a new service of danger; 

^9* and, fbi^etting the toils of ten former 
campaigns^ retired. to his tent to me- 
ditate on future conquest* 

The army being thus brought^to the temper 
that was wished, Cssar sat down to supper, 
cheerfully conversing with his friends on subjecft 



^.({r literature and phi]osot>hy, and lippaiently 
disengaged from every ambitious concern. How- 
trsTj after some time, rising up, he desired the 
company to make themselves merry in his ab- 
sence, that he would be with them in a short 
tinie* Having previously made the necessary 
preparations, he immediately set out, attended 
by a few friends, for Ariminum, a city upon th^ 
confines of Italy, whither he had dispatched ,a 
part of his army the morning before. This jour- 
ney by night, which was very fatiguing, he 
p^formed sometimes walking, and sometimes 
on- horseback, till at the break of day he came 
up with his army, which consisted of about fiv^ 
thousand men, near the Rubicon, a little rive^ 
which separates Italy from Gaul, and which, ter- 
minated the limits of his command* 

The Romans had been taught to consider this 
river as the sacred boundary of their domesUck 
emfHre; the senate had long before made an 
edict, which is still to be seen eng^ven on a 
. pillar near Rimini, by which they solemnly d^ 
voted to the infernal gods, and branded with si^- 
crilege and parricide, any person who shouM 
presume to pass the Rubicon with an army, it 
legionj or even a single cohort. Csesar, there- 
fore, having advanced at the head of his ^rmy 
to the side of the river, stopped upon the banks, 
as if impressed with awe at the greatness of his 
enterprise. The dangers he was to encounter, 
.th6 slaughters that might ensue, the calamities 
.of hi^ native city, all rushed upon his imagination 
• in gloomy perspective, and struck him with re- 
. morse. He pondered for sonie time in fixei 
meknchbly, as he eyed the stream, debating 
. with hin^lf vf hether he should venture : << If I 



^|Sas9 this iittr,'." said he to one^of hk geti^rith 
■VFho stood byy <' what miseties «hall I bring upoA 
^my counti^! and^ ifl stof^'J* aia undone**?' 
Thus sayings and resuming all his former in^ 
itsbpldlt^, he ftlunged in, ciying 6u€, that the 
^6 was cast, and all ^as now over* His soldierft 
feilowed him With equal promptitude, and quicklf 
imving' at Ariminum, made themselres masteiii 
%f Uie place) without redstance* ' 

the news of ^sunexpected enterprise, excited 
tile utmost terrors in Rome* At the same iii- 
utiEnt were to be seen the citizens flying into the 
H:duntpy for safety, and the inhabitants of the 
Country flocking for shelter into the city* In 
thisf iHiiverSId confusion, Pompey felt all that r«- 
imrAe* which most neeessarily arise from the re- 
membrance of having^ advanced his rival to his 
^|]^ttnt pitZsh of power : wherever he appeared, 
itiany of his former friends were ready to accusfe 
Mm of supineness> and sarcastically to raproach 
Ixis ill-igrounded presumption* *Cato rtminideii 
him of the many warnings he had given hml, 
-ind to which he had not attended* Wearied 
ii^ith these reproaches, though offered under 
colour of advice, he did all that lay in his powcfr 
t6« encourage and confirm his followers c he told 
them that they should not want an army, for 
<that he wovdd be their leader : he confessed, in- 
deed^ that he had been deceived in Caesar's aimSf 
jKidghig •fHhem only by the purity of his 'own ; 
•libweyer, if his friends' were stiil inspired with 
^ the love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it. 
He consoled them by holding out the most flat- 
tering prci8pect»;<^that his two lieutenants were at 
;the head of a considerable anhy«4n -S^in, com- 
{)09ed -of veteraii' troopb Which had mtide the 
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conquest of the east ; and, besides these,' there 
were infinite resources both in Asia and Afiica, 
ti^^er with the succours they might reasonably 
receive from all the kingdoms in aHiance with 
Rome. This representation served, in some 
measure, to revive the hopes of the confederacy. 
The greatest part of the senate, his private 
friends and dependants, together with all those 
who espoused his cause, agreed to follow him : 
for, being in no capacity to resist Caesar at Rome, 
he resolved to lead his forces to Capua, and join 
his two legions which were stationed there. No 
words caxt paint the misery of the scene on his 
quitting Rome. Ancient senators, respectable 
magistrates, and many of the fio^er of the young 
nobility, obliged thus to leave their native city 
defenceless to the invader, raised an universal 
concern in all ranks of people^ who followed 
them part of the way with lamentations, tears, 
and vows, for their success. 

Csesar, afler having vainly attempted to bring 
Pompey to an accommodation, resolved to pursue 
him into Capua, before he could .have time to 
^collect bis forces. However, at the very out>* 
set, he was in some roeJE^ure discouraged by the 
defection of Labienus, the associate of all ktt 
former victories ; who,* either disgusted at his 
command, or unwilling to desolate his ilative 
country, went over to the other side ; bVit Caesar, 
who was not to be intimidated by a partial loss, 
marched on to take possession of the cities thftt 
lay between him and his rival, not regarding 
Rome, which he knew would &11 of course to 
the conqueror. 

Corsinium was the first city that attenapted to 
stop the rapidity of his progress. It was dc» 
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fended by BomkMlB, who had -been a^^iM^ied 
by the senate to succeed him in GauU and was 
garrisoned by twenty cohorts. Ciesar, however^ 
quicklf invested it; and Domitkis, beiog dis- 
appointed in his hopes of reUef) was at last; 
^liged to endeavour to escape privately* Hi» 
intentions, happening to be divulged, the garrboit 
resolved to consult their own s^ty, by deliver<f 
ing him up to the besiegers* €>»siir readily ac^ 
cepted their offers^ but restrained hi^ men from 
immediately entering into the town* After some 
time, Lentuius, the consuU who .was oneof the 
besieged) came out to implore fcwgivsneas for 
himself and the rest of hk con&deratea, reiiutid'*' 
}ng Caesar of thdr ancient fri^ndsh^ Gicsar 
would not wait the. ccoiclusion of li» «peecht 
but generously replied^ that he oame tiMx> Itid)r 
not to injure the liberties -^^f Roiflke atid tia ci*- 
tisens, but to restore, thenfe* . This humane Ttfly 
being quickly carried into the city^ ^e- senatcnv 
imd the knights with their children ftnd some 'of« 
ficers of the garrison, came out' to claim :the 
comjiieror^B protection, whot . mildly glanciAg 
<at their 'ii^mtitude> gave . them thW' libeft^s 
withpcirmisaion to go whcBesoever they pleased. 
Biit while he dismissed the leaden^ hOf u|>eii 
this,' as upon all -other occasions, .took, care * t» 
attach the common? soMiers to his interest, seosi*- 
ble that hie might stand in need.iof an army^ 
but that, while he lived, his army could never 
Irtaftd in need' of a commander. i . . k- 

; • Poi^pey having intelligence of what passed 
fipon* this- ocaisidii^ inwneifiately. retreated t0 
Brundusium, where he resolved to stand a aiego, 
iti order to dday the enemy till the forces of ^e 
imnpire could be coUftcted. Csesar, as was enr 
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^ected, Mxm srrivvd before llie place ; and hay* 
b^ aKKadeatftlty takeh one '«f Pbmpey's en- 
gtneere a pTtsoner, gftve bitn lib^rtyf with orders 
to persiiade his genei^l^ that it might be fbr the 
interests c^bo^, as well as the advantage, of the 
cnflpn^) to) have an mterview; but to this over^ 
tare he received no aiiswer. He next attempted 
\» b}6ck u^the haf»boaf ; tot> in this being frus« 
tmted by the "dHigdtMJe - of Pottipey, he sent 
ttiother proposd fer wi intefvlew; to which it 
#as answered) that no propoantions of that kind 
oould be received iti the absence of tiie consuls* 
Thus, seeing no hopes of recondllhg tfteir dift 
fercnces by negociation, He turned all 'his thoughts 
ta carry on the war, which Portipey, on his side, 
resolved to prosecute- with equal vigour. 

His ^rst dirt in keeping Caesar s6me time em- 
ployed before Briinduisium succeeded to his wish; 
at length, he pi-epared, with all itnaginable cau- 
titm, to' abandon the town^ and trani^port hi^ 
garrison to DyraccHium, where the new-made 
constd was levying men for the service of the 
emtrire. In pursuance of his design, he fortified 
tlie harbour in such a manner Aat the enemy 
could' not easily molest him^ and then embark- 
ed his troops with the utmost silence and dispatch, 
leaving only a few archers and slingers on the 
wafis* C-fesar' being apprised of the retreat of 
]Pompey, imAiediately attempted to prevent the 
otncbarkation, and was actually going to lead his 
men over a pitfall, which his rival had secretly 
placed in his way, had he not been interrupted 
'^y the tswnsmen, who informed him of hia 
d&nger. • 

'fes&sat,' finding he could not pursue Ponipey 
for Want of shipping, resolved to go back to 
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Rome^ and take possesskm <tf-tke|mblicktrea« 
saves, which his opponent, by: a mostiinacooiint'- 
able over-sight, had neglected talfing with him* 
CsBsarwas received at ll<»ne with the repeated 
acolainations of the lower class, of the citizens^ 
and by all his own party ; th^so of the senate tJm 
who were attached to- his interests assembled. to 
congratulate him on-his arrival, to whom he made 
a X)lausible speech, jastifying his conduct, and prp? 
fesdng his aversion for thje- violent measures he 
had been compelled to adopt. Then, under a 
pretence that his cause was that of justipe *and 
.of tbe/omimonwealth, he prepared to possess 
himself of those treasures which had been laid 
\ip for the use of the publick : but upon his 
coming to the door of the treasury, Metellus, 
the tribune, who guarded it, refused €o let him 
pass, alleging that the money waa sacred, and 
that horrible in^recations had been denounced 
a^inst such as touched it upon any occasion 
but that of a Gallic war* Caesar, however,* was 
not of a disposition to be intimidated by super- 
stition, and observed, th^t^ there was no occasion 
for money to carry on k Gtdlic war, as he had 
entirely subdued all Gaul aiready. The tribune, 
however, still persisted, and started new diffi- 
culties, till Caesar, with more than usual emotion, 
laying his hand upcm his sword, threatened to 
strike him dead; ^ And know, young man,** 
cried he, ^' that it is easier to do this than to say 
<< it*" This menace had* its effect; MeteUus re- 
tired, and Cxsar pillaged the treasury to the 
amount of three thousand pounds weight of gold, 
besides an immense quantity of silver. Having 
Ihtts provided for continuing the war, he departed 
flbm Rome, with a design of subdiiing Pompey^ 
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Inmg m. Spain at t^ head of a nreteran army* 
^m was compcMKd jof Ihe beat iegiona of the 
eiDpbevandliad beencoostantff viotorious under 
al its ooonxiaQdertu Ctesar, howewr, who 
kaeir the afailides of Its present g^ierals, joooself 
aaid^aslie was ^«pari&g4to go tfiidier) liiathe 
went to fight an army wkho^t a general, and^ 
Mpmt coiKjtietuig it, would vetum to fight a ge«- 
neni withoiit an amif. Aocordmgly having 
ic£peshed' his menvl^evionslj to their setting omy 
he led ^em onee more a long and fadguing 
BUtfeh across the Alps, through the extensive 
pcoviiices of Gaul, to meet the enemy in Spaki^ 
This they perfcnmed with invincible resolntiony 
amnu^ed bf -tiie ^campie of a general who 'Was 
dear to them, and whose glory they iden^ed 
with their own* 

TheiBonst confiict which he had with Afraniuft 
aad Petreius was rather iHi&vourable* Thef 
fbng^' near the city of Merda, and both sides 
ciaraed the honour of the victory* Neverthetesst 
k. appeared aoofihafter. that C»sar was reduced to 
gneat straits lor want of protisioiis, wiiich the 
overflowing of the ^riyer md the position of the 
enemy entively cut oS. However, nothing wa^ 
able ito subdue his dilig«Mse and activity; for^ 
caiising isl^ght boats covered wi& leather lo bk 
diadb)^ and m. anotiier -cjuaiter diveitiag the«th> 
tentioB io£ the enemfy, he earned his vessels kk 
waggons torenty'itiilesf distanoe ^fromthecamp^ 
laimdied them upon the broadest part of the 
^afmsywA vf^ great dextpiity pasaed his legions 
oner* Havsing thus gioned new supplies of pio* 
TisioQs and men, h^ made a -&int as if he in- 
t(Bnkd.2to> di^fttess tbe ^npmy 4n li»n, by cutting 
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off their supt^ies \ and for thi^^it)6se'he tiegaif 
to throw up intrenchments «rid cut ditefaes,^ as if 
to divert the course of the mer into a differelifC 
channel. These preparations so intimidated the 
enemy, that they resolved to decamp by night : 
but Cscsar, who had intimation of Uieir design 
by his spies, pursued them with a small pari of 
his army, and foixring them to ford the riyer, 
before they had time to rally on the other ade^ 
appeared with the main body of his forces to re« 
ceive them* Thus hemmed in on both sides^ 
and reduced to the utmost extremity of hun* 
ger and thirst, they were obliged to yield at 
discretion. But clemency was the brightest vir- 
tue of Caesar ; he dismissed them all with the 
kindest professions, and sent them home to 
Rome, loaden at once with shame and obliga- 
tions, to publish his virtues, and confinn the 
affections of hi^ adherents. Thus, in the space 
of about forty days, he became master of ail 
Spain ; and then departing for Marseilles, obliged 
that City to surrender at ^scretion. He pardon- 
ed the inhabitants^ for refusing to admit him as 
he passed, chiefly upon account of their name 
and antiquity; and leaving two legions in' that 
garrison, returned again ^ctorious to Rome. 
The citizens upon this occasion received him with 
fresh demonstrations of joy, and created hhn 
dictator and consul : but the first of these of- 
fices he laid down after he had held it but eleven 
days; probably with a view of showing with 
what promptitude he could relinquish power. 

Meanwhile, Pompey was actively employed 
in making preparations in Epirus and Greece. 
All the fnonarchs of the East had declared in 
his. fieivour^ and sent very large* supplies. He 
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inui.maBter of 'nme effective Italian legions^ and 
liad a Beet of five hundred large ships, under 
the conduct of Bibulas^ an experienced com« 
mander. Hewas also supplied with large sums 
of moneys and tdl the necessaries for an army) 
iron) the tributary provinces round him. Already 
he had' ^||ttacked Antony and Dolabella^ who 
eomnianded lor Cxsar in that part of the em- 
.]Hre, with such succesS) that the former was 
obliged to fly, and the latter was taken prisoner. 
Crowds <)f the most distinguished citizens and 
nobles from Rome arrived every day to join 
him* He had at one time above two hundred 
senators in his^ampy among whom were Cicero 
and CatO} whose a{^Tobation of his cause was 
4^ui9alent to an army* All these advantages^ 
both of strength and covmcil, drew the wishes 
<tf mitfikind to his cause) and raised an oppo« 
Ktion. that threatened Caesar with speedy de- 
structloD^ notwithstanding the progress he had 
made. ~ 

* Having) however, made the requuute prepa« 
rations, Caesar, with a courage that to ordinary 
capadtie?^ mght seem to be i-ashness, resolved 
to face bis rival in the East, and led his forces 
lo Brund^s]um, a sea-port town of Italy, in 
order to tn^sport them into Greece : but he 
wanted a fleet numerous enough to carry the 
whole at once, and therefore having* safely 
landed one. half at a place called Phar^us, he 
sent back his navy to bring over the rest of his 
forces* In tins second expedition thirty of his 
riiips, on their return, fell into the. hands of 
Pompey's admiral, who set them all on fire, 
even defttroying the mariners, in order to in- 
timidate the 4'est by this cruel example, which 
reflects disgrace on the cause he espoused. 



Po^ipey was n^ing stippHed in Macedoniiii 
when informed of Cssar's landing, upoa the 
coasts c^ Epirusi b^ therefiMrt resolved imme^ 
diately to. match to Dyracchkiniy • in order to 
pover that place from the tiiemy'a attempts^ as 
all his ammuniftioii and pi!Ovi^na were dcfxw 
sited there. Upoa.hk arrival at tli(|t ciij he 
beg^ to jpereetvp ^hat. many of his new-raned 
U^oopa were neither prompt in thear obedience^ 
^M>r fakhfol to theb slandaids* In conaeqnence 
of this, he obMgiefd them t» td^e an oatlb thai 
tbey would nefee abandon tbehr' genera^ but 
ftrflow hu» Ijbvoiigh all hialcwtiinea. Tbus,.!!^ 
{ouQ^ hiittself secnre id their attftcbroantji ha 
Ifsaol^ to e;^a«st. h» riva} bj piotraetiifg fefaa 
yffufy a».hia lesourovs were infiaitdx the laoH 
^meiDUn in thifl^q^tarler of the globes 
. Tl^rri^>nni^ first' €an>^ in sight of -eadi 
other on the fipposite basnhaiof thetiyer Apans^i 
^pA as^^th were eomoMttded by the two gieali! 
est genends then in existence, a batde was eaf^lp 
dewed bf the scddieKa on both sideoi But 
aejtiper w^ wiiUog to haaapd it i^Mk this -oo* 
casloai Pompe.]^ could not lely uipoa hia mim 
^vies, and Ci&aar woidd not yeak&s^ m- eogftgpt^ 
jfieni tik he waa joined by the rest dC hia faicQSi 
i^wcoH^ngly the armies nemaified in thia^diapp* 
liition for some da}fs» looking upoa eaeh other 
with all the anxiety of auspaase, but with ec^tal 
<^nfidence of succesa^ whenever they ahoAild b< 
brought to^actioiv 

Cftsar had waited fin* some time with extieaaa 
impatience for the arrival of a reiBforcement* 
and he had written and sent several times ta his 
generals to use dispatch. At last, despairing of 
their punctualityv and anxious to know the real 
situation of afi«ara» he sesolTed upon an atteiapt» 



:i(^ich nolhaig but the ektraordinary confidence 
he bid in his g<K>d fortone co^d exoise** He 
disgtiiffed himft^ in «the habit of a Ave,' and, 
with ail infaginible aeeroey, went on boittd a 
lisherman^s bark at the month of the* river 
Apsus, infih a design to pass over to Bnindti- 
sioni, where the reM of his forces laf, and to 
conduct them* over in^ person. Accordinglf he 
row«d off in the beginhing of the nigiit, ind was 
a constders^e way advanced, when the wind 
suddenly changed agunst him; the sea be* 
gan to rise in biUows of Ibitnidable height, 
and the storm in<»«a8ed to an alarming degreck 
The fisherman, who had rowed an night with 
extreme labour, was often for piittmg imok, but 
was dissuaded by his passenger. At length, 
however, when &r advanced on the intended 
voyage, he found himself unable to proceed^ 
and yet too distant from famd to hope for making 
good' his return.- In this momait of despon^ 
dence he was going to give up the oar, and 
cemiait himself to tho mercy of the waves, when 
Gaaar discovmng himsdf, commanded him td 
row boldly ; ^ F&r nothing," cried he, ^ you 
i^ carry Caesar and his fortune." Encouraged 
by die presence of so great a man, the fisheri* 
man made fresh endeavours to accomplish hitf 
voyager but the slerm becoming stSl more 
violent and the Wind unfavourable, he was 
obliged to desist, and make for land, which was 
not efiectttd without great difficulty.r As isooa 
as he reje&ned his soldiers^ n^io had,- for some 
time, missed their general and kne\i^vnolr>wha€ 
uras become of him, they fiocked joyfo^ly round 
Mm, congratulating his: eseape^ and- kindly up-^' 
kiMI^ his 'Attempt' in so &r distrufttmg Uieur 
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€0iimgj^iiii4^«A»lifWh; 9» lo soeh oliC Mir tMoBi 
wikent i»A9u)^ 01^ «i^ they wec^ suce tokcoii- 
jQWtf* Uft; emewea* Hi» e^eeuses ^er^-juot lam 
leaifaai tfaim ti»w neisoBstraafees ; but tfie;^^ joy ^f 
JMh I9li» BaoQ aftar hctgblenec^ bf «» iisGat- 
jitfiliQii of th» hmdiof ef ilie troqpa liiphadlo^ 
v^fmtti $t' jVfdlQUia,' froi]» wbenc« thej \«c»e 
«m*ve84lMqf> ondsr thir Qonduel ok Antony «ad 

il)i«rdt^ to: «»eet thenar i#d pieir6»fty tf pwmbhh 
ftfiQiwy vith hJA armgr fiwBi «i»|^tig ti^^Eii «« 
Ifadrmatceib) «» he tef €Qftbilt tiide ^ tile xbicr 
wliertf the $siftBO0i»rs had b^eiiL oWged.to extfne on 
abore^ Thte diUgcnoe wiM^i^ot les» snceesiliifl 
ftin reqiiifii^; for Pondpey had aefiuatty: sajida 
aoaae 'moveiiii«»^ iq antidpa^ Ibeir jsvactiiMr; 
aad haA Uid an am]Mi$Qade f(»* Mit^sj, bul 
juUng in Uiiai lie was ^^fed to reU^at, undnr 
ani liiircitii^iiakia of being In^ffisaefl in betw^efoa 
iter tUP arami;: which eSected tbair juniitioii 
Ihft samya dat^* 

Pompey n#«r fed 1»»= forces to Atfrimgja^ 
n^ay Dyivfsehiiiiy^ in oidiair to be ame. of ti^ 
p|ia% and piQe^bed hia camp uponp a tongue of 
|ai»d ^t ^ttediole thea^a^ wJiere: also waa « 
««MAi^«aiifcfaa7i«r4iipa« In<th»pl*ee); being 
«Ms| ajdmMa^e^is]^' skx^ed^ 'h» iiosaeiiatd^r 
hi^pp IP in^n^wh bil5 ea«|»;tii«hidgi Caesar paf^ 
faiving»:aadcGMHilg'<faatlicivwaaiiot Ufcely aooii 
ta^^vili ^ ^HmM^^emk a po^t, begaat t(i dmiv 
^imiim^i^llatioQa Mtiofi hi«ni:eaiitoiteg «Mgi«iQMi 
«fr €^m,'to bis iMde. liii.^ partlr iiQi aiacudyi 
nailei by th< 'eMnqi'^ 4iice«t * Yelt netwilto 
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4iIM Qb«i% wWc^ th^ viniM wilk liiUii 
iNit McuilAmedr. to haudfihips^ifaey bote ieOl wWi 
oemplar}* pa^oew Cdmoh however, was si 
fiitiki m, fcmireeai; tliai he oockk aat aubmit tm 
kmtmemmmSi ^Hiash mif hft be obvkucfd. AM 
tay^Dii Pesifiey^ft cinpvfeowirde the knd iid4 
iHtt^hittjr encl «te(^; in^ienefei* C«eer buiU ze» 
donbttvupeii die^ill0« stretcUngitmndfreaaidioM 
t»^9bci«e; Mid then cajoeed linei olcommxmicttdtA 
te b& dmriir from hiXk ^ hiH^ by whteh ht 
bleoked up* his nrei'n t&mp* He hoped, by tfaii 
biiMiuuie>.to forae hkn ep|)oiMait.to'a battl% whkjb 
h^atdeBlly 4eurt4>^ aad which thftodber aa am^ 
dioual^ deoBned* Xhua both udt» dooliniMdiair 
ionne tsme^cB^iiogred io; deafigiiei aa# staMgomi 
tbe^/oM t»'aiiilaj^ asd the other* to defavh 
, CmabK'9, meft dtaly eairM on. thdr wovka to 
NatTijteiiJthe cncoDhy tthfiiaeTof I^nifteirdidthecflaM 
tQ>aiiia9ge tbemae&vea;: and though thc^^ediaed 
QMaaig tQ a baMk»; yet tii«y aevereljr galkd thd 
ewun^r by their s^tfigent aad aischen^ CsM^ 
hofiRxtefy. waa thds&%tdUfi ;;h0r earned taentthiga 
tarhe OM^'of the akii^ "cf. beaete';to. paofteet hal 
aatit while at work ; he CtttoffaiLthft: Mlisr that 
«4»{fied thr enemy'a caofttH and iaitefa^ thu 
fab^.fiii: their hwtaea^ va.that it waatimpoaaiUo 
tttrwMiik.tfaeir paattioti.oasiri»loiigBe«» 

Thus atrait0Mi4 Pcaofiey at teat Desoltad to 
bleak,, thioiig^ his Uae^' Acaordi^f^ having 
brftarmed/hiao^df c£ the coQdiiioia.o£ C^aajp^ foet 
tifanfiana^ he -ordered . hia h^b/^mS^ttr ind 
acahors)i0i| facAsd hei ^ipa, with.t!ieeclieHto^aX4 
task Cusar'a iofercndmeatft by. aea^ whaea Umqi 
wttre aamtrviitaefcahki Thia was ;dmi€».wida,«iiah 
ei^.thait aU thateetitttriaMi dtCMlK^afiratea^ 
h«tuwst% (6yat'f£^. aaa^ woncmA thftugftiell 
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used their titmoBt (Bndaivcmra to frofttirale Pmi^ 
pef's designs^ yet, by means 'dFreiterated>ftt« 
tempts, he at last effected ^s pnrposQ of extri^ 
eating his anny lirom its present restraint, and of 
encamping in another (dace, by the sea, where 
he had the- conf^enience both of forage and ship- 
IRng» Caisar benig thus foiled in Ins lie ws of 
Uockiiig up the enemy, resolved at last to fbrce 
Pompey to a battle, though upon disadvantage- 
oils terms. The engagement began by attempt* 
ing to cut off a legion which was posted in a 
woody and thia brought on a general t^tUe* The 
eondict was for some time carried on with great 
aidour, and with equal fortune; but Ccsar'a 
army being eiitiingled in some dd intrenchmonts^ 
began to &I1 into disonler ; and at' last fled > with 
great precipitation, while gpreat numbersrperiahed. 
Pompey pursued his success to the very camp of 
C«sar; and now was the crisis of Cesar's fiitet 
but his. usual good fortune, prevailed : Pompey^ 
eii^r surprised with suddenness of hi^* victory^ 
or fearfsl of an ambuscade, withdrew his troops 
into his own camp, and thus, by his ttmidxaii« 
tion, lost the empire of the • world* Howeveiv 
his generals and attendants vainly coi»idered th^ 
present success as a decisive determination of the 
vrar; and, adding cruelty to their confidence) 
put all their prisoners to the sword* 

The resolution of Cassar, however, did not 
forsake him, nor bis hopes &il; he found that 
hitherto his attempts to force Pompey to engage 
him upon equal terms, were ineffectual ; he there^ 
fure resolved to appear as if wi^g to protraol 
the war in his tiutu .Wherefore, calling the 
«rmy together^ he ^us addressed them witih his 
usual composite :and intrepidity ; <^ We have- no 
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reason^ my £blk>vf^spldt<srs( to' be dejected at 
our laU fiDiseardaige; the Is&i eS cue bat^ 
^ a&ep soDhnumhecs- as hate bactt obcaiaedi. 
^ sbeuld rather awal&etroor caution tha& depress 
*^ xxQs resalutioiv: kt os reaBaembev the iongp 
^' course- of victories- which have been fakied by* 
^ us io Gaul^ BritaiiB, Italy, and Sfiatn; and 
^ then let a» coasider hew many greater dangers 
*^ we^have esca^ ; which have oidy a^vedtoi 
'•^ tncraase the pleasuva of succeeding, vietorf* U 
^ t^kfx all theas renowned ^cploita and gtorioiaa 
^ snccesfleSf one little, disaster^ one error of u)ad* 
^V virtencyy or indeed of destiny itaelf^ baa &t* 
^ pwed ufrofoar iwt rewasdy yet we bnv&stitt 
^ snfficicnt ^»€e to insure k k>v the- Aitinre.^.aMi 
^ thon&h we s&a^d; be delved of emy re^ 
^ >aoai^ yet the bvav^haxFe oncF still' left to oaif^ 
^r'c^naeiSiiery danger : namelyv to despta^ h^"— • 
After^thua encouiaging'hia leg^oiat and 4igrad« 
ing 80Hie4)f the subaltomofficevS). wto were^ rc^ 
ansa in theiedu^F) heprnpared to daoiaasp^i aaal 
to-mahe his retreat to ApoUania^ whe|>e he itft>^ 
tended to^re&efihraad rfcruit bisiaraa]^ Hikvinf||^ 
theiefara) aent hisr baggfig^ befiiae, he fottawed 
attisa head of hb aoldienH- and» tjMi^h panned 
% . Ppsyipey^, yet ^hawig' the advantaga m- p^titl 
#^»iey- he effected hia>io£enlii|n. 

-:^^ mean^^^nae Domi^nsr obo^ o£ hia^ lieiH 
teaantsy stationed^ in^ Macedonia wi^ iHrev 
la§^on% waain- danger of being :cut. off by* the 
aiperi^ forces of the enemy} Cesar reacdvedt 
thenefore^ U>joia him wUh all expedition; and4 
ai^ having refireshed his^mV) set fbrwwl with 
the utmost dispiktoh. Fompey was nearly in si* 
milar drcioi^atancea of apprehension ; for Scipioi 
we of hia lieutenants, was m Thftssalyy ^.th« 
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head of the Syrian legion ; and he was fearful^ 
lestOesar'smanch'iVBS intended to surprise this 
body of troops before their junction. Thus each 
g^xeral marched with all the diligence possiUe^ 
to secure their friends, and defeat the designs of 
their enemies* Cassar's expedition was most suc- 
cessful; he was joined by Domitius upon the 
frontiers of Thessaly i and thus, with all his 
forces united, he marched directly to Gomphi : 
but the news of his defeat at Dyracchium having 
feached U>is place, before him, the inhabitants 
shut the gates against him. In consequence of 
this repulse, he ordered the machines for sealing 
to be got ready ; and, causing an assault to be 
made, proceeded with such vigour, that} not- 
withstanding the great height of the walls, the 
to?m was taken in a few heiurs. Caesar left it to 
be plundered, and without delaying his march) 
went forwand to Metropolis, another town of the 
same pvovinoe, which yielded at his approach* 
By these means, he soon became possessed of all 
Thessaly, except Larissa,^ which was gafrisoned 
byScipio, one of his rivals commanders. 

Pompey's officers, being much elated wkh 
their late victory, wa^ continuaUy 8<^citin^ 
thm general to bring them to a battle : everf 
delay became* insupportable; they presumed 
to tax the parity of their leader's motives for 
procrastinaticb. Coi^dent of victory^ they cfi« 
vided all the places in the government among 
each other, and portioned Mt the lands of those 
whom, in imagination, they had already van- 
qoished. Kor did revenge less emfrfoy their 
thoughts, than ambition and -avarice. The pn>- 
icription was actuidty drawn up, not for the cori- 
demiMtton of individttats, but of whole ranks M 
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jthe «iemy ; it wag even proposedy tbat itU th« 
8eii&t€»*s in Pompey's army should be af^inted 
judges over such as had eitiier actually opposed, 
or, by their neutrality, had felled to assist their 
party. Pompey, thus assailed by men of weak 
heads and eager expectations, and incessantly 
teased with in^xHtunities to engage, found him- 
self too irresolute to oppose their solicitations ; 
and therefore renouncing his own judgment^ in 
compliance with those aSbout him, he gave up all 
schemes of prudence for those dictated by avaiicc 
and passion. Advancing into Thessaly, h»ea* 
camped upon the plains of Pharsalia, where he 
was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, with the 
troops under his command. There he awaited 
the cpming up of his rival, resolved upon decid- 
ing the fate of the empire without further delay** 
Cansarhad /or some time been sounding the 
inclinations of his legions, and providing for 
their safety in case of miscarriage ; but, at length, 
finding them resolute and unanimous, he led 
them 'towards the plains of Pharsalia, where 
Pompey was encamped. The approach of these 
two great armies, composed of the best and 
bravest troops in the world, together with the 
ereatness of the prize for which they contended, 
nlkd all minds with anxiety,, though with differ- 
ent expectations. Pomj^y's armv turned all 
their .thoughts to the enjoyment (A the victory ; 
Caesar's, with sounder judgment, considered only 
ihe gleans of obtaining it: Pompey's army de* 
pended upon their numbers, and Uieir different 
generals ; Cassar^s, upcm their own discipline, 
and the conduct <^ tlueir sii^le cammander: 
Pompey 'ft partisans hoped, mmch from the justice 
«f Iheir cauae j Csesar'Si alleged Uie frequeait and 
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teaTuling proposids ^idi.tbey hni mSk %r 
peace ♦. 

Thus the i4ev»j hopes, 'find motives of botk 
seemed different, but their animosity and^tmb?- 
-tion were the same. C«sar, who ^was -generallf 
foremost in offering battle, led out.-his army in 
wray to meet the eniemy; but Pompey, either 
«U8pecting his troops, or^rea^g the event, -st^l 
kept his advantageous «ituation* Caesar, bein^ 
^mwilfing to make an attack at a disadvantage!^ 
resolved to decamp the n^xt day, in- expectation 
thaC^ as the enemy would not fsdl following him, 
lie might find some happier opportunity of comb- 
ing to an engagement. Accordingly^ the order 
fyr marching was given, and the tents struck, 
A. C ^hen intelligence was brought him that 
45. ' . Pompey's army had quittjcd their in- 
-- ^ trenchments, and had advanced further 
705. into the plain thui usual. 'This was the 
juncture that Ciesar had long wished ^r 
in vain, and tried to hasten ; whereupon causing 
his troops, that were upon their march, to halty 
with a* countenance of joy he informed them^ 
that the happy time was at last come, which was 
to crown their glory, and terminate their fatigues. 
tHe then drew up his troops in order, and ad- 
vanced towards the place of battle. His forces, 
however, werp much inferior to those of Pompey, 
whose army amounted to above forty-frre tihotf- 
sand ibot, and seven thousand horse; -while 
Caesar*8 did not exceed twenty-two thousand foot, 
midtibout adiousandhorse. ' This disp>foportion, 

• '*Fre>m'the'lii8torf •«£ this fbrmldaMe war^ as narrtiteA 
by lAyt- asralenttr it apBflats that TCssar-n^e MpcMed 

fatality, as constantly spurned. 



pftfdeukri^ \tk ca^ry^ had filfed the latter tilth 
some degree' of ajpprehension ; therefore he had 
some thne before picked out the strongest and 
mikiblest of his foot soldiers, and accustomed 
tiunn to fight heltween the ranks of his cavalrf ; 
ih opdef to supply the deficiency of their numbers. 

Pompey, cm the other hand) was too confident 
of success ; he even boasted in council) that he 
cettld put Cssar^s legion to flight) without strUc* 
ing a single bloW) presuming that, as soon as 
U^e' armies formed, his cavalry) on which he 
placed his- chief reliance, would out-flank itid 
Bummnd the enemy. F^abienus commended this 
scheme of Pompey ; and to increase the confi- 
dence of tfie army still more) he took an oatfa^ 
in which the rest followed him, never to return 
to <lie camp but with victory. In this disposition, 
and under these advantageous impressions, the. 
troops were led to battle. 

Pompey drew up his army with skill and 
judgment : in the centre, aind on the flanks, he 
placed all his veterans, and distributed his new- 
raised troops between the wings and th^ maiti 
body* The Syrian lemons were placed in the 
centre^ under the command of Scipio ; the Spa- 
niards, on whom he greatly relied, wet*e on the 
right, under Domitius .Aniobarbus ; and on the 
•left were stationed the two legions, which Cssar 
had restored in the beginning of the war, led oa 
« by Pompey himself f because from thence he in» 
tended to. make the principal attack ; and for the 
same season he had assembled there all Ms horsei 
slingers, and archers, of whom his right wingi 
bcipg coversd by the river Empeus, stood in no 
tteod. CflBsar. Hkewise divided his army into 
HMeflbpdtesi under three commioidetii: Domi- 
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tius Calvincu ' bfebg pldc<^.ui,^e eeii(m»'«iMi 

IVIark Antoa^ on the left, while lac. led oh the 
iright wing, which' was to oj^se the left} ;OMttr 
manded by Pompey. As he observed Ae' ene*- 
my's numerous cavalry tx> be all 4i^wnfta.<iM 
spot^ he guessed at Pompey*s ii^leBticMi i .li^^?> 
viate which he made a draft of at:^ €Qt|9rts;IH>m 
his rear Hne, and forming them mtx): a s^Nurate 
|)ody9 concealed them Ji>ehind his right Irl&gt 
with instructions not to throw their javelins at tk 
distsince, but to keep them in theft* hands, and 

fush them directly into the fttces and eyts'of the 
, orsemen, who beipg composed^ of the youngeir 
part of the Roman nobility, valued (temaieifct 
upon their beauty, ajid dreaded a'.tcar in thfe 
lace more than a wound in the body* He, lasdyi 
placed his small body of catalry so as to $6ver 
the right of his favourite tenth kigion,- ordeifog 
his right line not to march till they had received 
Ae signal from him. Add now, the &te of the 
empire of Rome was to be decided by th« 
greatest generals, the bravest officers, and the 
jnost expert troops^ that the wtorid had evc» 
seen. Almost every private man in both amiieii 
waa capable of performing the duty of a contr 
mander, and each seemed uiapred with a vesc^ 
iution to conqueror die* 

As the armies iippmacbed, tiie two .generalil- 
weiit ftt>m rank to rank,! en<jouragih|;L their iiieny 
reusing tiieir bopest and ebyiating their dotd>t&i 
Ppn^y reF^sei^d to^ his men, that the gte- 
nous xy^casion which ttiey had eamestly solicilffii 

iiim to grs^nt, was dow before theni ; ^' and, iiiit 
MLtedj* cried he, ^ what ad^Raatagecottld ybd 
*^ wish Qver an enetny, that you are not now. po»i 
f^ «es$^ 9ti IGour Aundbers^ ydar i^tnir^iat lattr 
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r^M oamwa speefy andiu easy cdiriifH:^ 
^«(jt tbosq bantseed and bvd^an troops, coin>- 
"^poiaed of men worn pot inth age^ and imprest 
M with, the teitiMai of a vecent d^bat ; but ther^ 
^f^ is still su stronger bulwwr)^ forour protectioa 
^> tlian. tiie saperimity of our 9tfengt^-*4;he }«!»* 
i^^at of our canseb You are engaged in ih^ 
^^ 4efience of Ubectjr and of your oocmtrf : you 
fi j#a soi^xHted by its UtviSy and followed by M 
i^ iiiagiati«tes ^ yoa have the vroiid specCaitors of 
ff :yol^^ coodQCt) and wishing you success: en 
fVthe contoiry^ be whom you oppose » a robber 
^f^M^JBL tcatSor t&his country, and atmosit already 
j^ sunk wjthjlhe cwwciouaness of his- cr^mes^ aft 
V. w«eU teths bad ^oeoess' of his arnvB^ Si«8^ 
!^ihai^ :onat)is ^stocasimiy alH ti«it ardour anidc^ 
f^ testation:, irf tysomy ihat^Mitd aicnmate lto>> 
.^^ nuuM^ ttid.do juflCide io ii^ankindi^'' • 
; fu2tm3tf &r his pa]t,.exiHbitedf 1k> Ms mentinit 
fttaidgr aeYehky^&r wiifaJ^iewaiso soRlckadnnM 
'm tbo midsi «f « daaigev. . He ^sistedi on nothing 
•ScstaMi^y to his- aoUivTSy as Ins feecraent and 
fHWiotessfttl endeaarours' fiar '- peaeew He* t&ljbed 
wMijiorvdr of.the blDodhe^was^^cdag> to ihed^ 
4iidpfeadedjmly tte^neoassitfrthat utgfd .him 
til' ithft deed He depiored die inpny brave oken 
ti^a^ were to &11. on both sides^. and the W6unds 
.of his / domAeyfy :«hoC!v)» sho\dd- bo loddrjoua 
&» aoldiem answerea^ his sj^ech with Ibc^s of art 
Aoiar.-ttid ini^btiehce^ «n ^bmmag whicli hs 
ga.iR7ihevjHgnhbto>cbiirg&' The word on. Fomt- 
pey^svaide was, ^ lierau8uB>the invincible :" that 
on Gfbsar^y ^Venusi tise mctaitimis^'* Pom|M 
leered hi& men* to rdcei^ th^ first -shocjc, witn^ 
006' nuaing. out o£ their plaees, expecting jthe 
•nsnBfVrankJs td;be put iu^ disorder by tUfm 
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inoik^* CaBsar's soldiers were now niafriaigr ofi* 
with, their u^ual impetuosity, when perdbii^g 
the en^xny mptioole^ they stopped short, Ks^by 
general consent, md hsdted in. the. midst. Df their 
career. A terrible pause Ensued, m whkh both 
sirmies contiiiued to gaze vnptm each, other with 
mutual terror .and dreadful aenmiy : at JeB^th, 
Cscsar's men>ha.ving takcii breath, ran furiously 
up(M> the enemy, first dischm^ing thsir javeiBd; 
and then drawing their swords.* The saoie me- 
thod was observed by Pompey's troqps, who 'ad 
firmly sustained the attack*, ^lis cavalry aifeo 
were (x*dered to chame at the Yexy onsets wtikfa^ 
with the multi^qde of Ai'chersraed .dingers^ iSOOii 
obliged Cssar'a men to give gtoubd, and tfar«w 
themselves, .as he had foreseen, upon the fiitek 
of his. army : whereupon C«ass immedo^f or- 
dered the sixicohortsi that were planed as are- 
inforcement» to .advance; and n^eated his 
orders, to strike at the enemies- facesi This insd 
the desired effe<^; the .cavalry, who 'thought 
they were sure of cvictory, received cinlmmed^tee 
check : the uausual method o£ fighting pvrsuttd 
by the. cohorts, their aiming entire^ al ttlMr 
visages o£ the assailants,, contributed to ihtiixii. 
date the enemy so much, that instead. of defend^ 
ing their persons, their only endeavour was ttf 
save their &ces« A toM xvmt ensued of ^Ir 
whole body, which fled in great diswder to tJie 
oeighbourittg mountains^ while the archers and 
slii^ra, who were thus abandoned^ were cilt to 
pieces. Ca&sar now ooaxiniaiided the cohorts ta 
pursue their success, and advgncingf xharged 
Pompey's troops upcn the Bank : thischaige the 
enemy withstood for some time with greait bra.v« 
very, till he brought, up his third hnei whtcli 
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Ihus. doubly atdacked in freiit bj^ tM& tfoc^ 
«^ai. linMvaf 1^ tliii"mtomii8 oohoitt^ couM 
iiDlQB^ecifeasnBiitfltt^totiieirGalfip. Thefli|^lft 
bsgoit snidn^: the tUDiUitfies, thoitig;!! ]NiQ)d3r'i 
n^ mnlg stili^vaAflali^nndfttained thtii^gra^* 
CsBflHTi hoirever^ bem^ fliD# ctf ttalh of vktoiTi 
9Mths]&iB>iniiib«ie«ie|ief,; eiiedotif td |HMiie the 
B tw pgeg S y.biit t6'8pafre:thg Romaite y up6n which 
tbey. all. kid dnm-'tlMir'aniifr' Mid received 



Ttlib btttd^lMdMiir lasted fitmi' tHe bi^ak of 
i|8f tin nam^i th^ vtettAicr beiilg exii-eittely hpt ; 
ne tei t k ekasj the ccnqaerors dra not mxdt theif 
wtdonja^ beidg^ enoooraged bjr tl^e acatnple of 
Iheir general^ wto Hiottght his victoiy not cdm<^ 
fdcfectilLJiB vwmasftr of his opponeatfs Camp^ 
Aocor dp i ^ y l matfchiiigf oii fcot'at the head of 
Ua. troops, lie caHodiapoii^^iexti to-fottenr, aiid 
alriiBS the ^cMBvet blcnvi. The cohorts, vrMdH 
ynoKi left .to defend thefctampy for acme titne made 
a fiMnudalde Tefeiataiice ( pavficolarly a great 
onmberv of .ThnK3iR|i& ami other baibaroos na^ 
tMDs^. who» weie:ai:4mrted fye its defence ; biHt 
iMdiUig^. ooiddjstiattheflrdnir of* Caesar's vte^ 
Qoua laaBf I the canqi aild trenches were at last 
^arBOMledyi and the- ttffriron escaped' te the 



.. Gaaais eeeiig^ the afield and camp stl'ewed with 
bk fidleti'coaotyjrnaeB, was deeply^ affected at so 
lBtt)aBdM]r ftspectacli^ andcsclaimed, as if by^ 
mufuof fwtificatiqn,. % They- would hate it so.** 
CTjnaienteiiiig thbeneniyli camp^ every object 
polaeilSed^frerii iikitances/of theblitid presump 
tna^ndniadBitsS'Of hisadvisrsortes : on all sktea 
vmr^ito -betrsean^ tents adorned iMt ivy anfd 
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branches of tayt^j couches coviertd mth por^ 
p!e» and ttde-boafds loaded with phite. Every 
thing) in short, evinced the most refined luxury^ 
and seem^ n^er preparative ibr a banquet^ or 
the rejoiciog for a victory,' than the dispositions 
for a batde. Such a rich assemblage of piundev 
might have been able to engage the attc&itkm of 
any troops but Caesar's ; he, ho#eVer, iraaid not 
permit them to pursue any. object than tbdr 
enemies, till they were . entiittly sobdned. A 
considerable body of Pompey's army faaving 
rallied on the adjacent moanti^iSy'Ciisap began 
to enclose them by a cirt^mvallatioiit but thej^ 
qidckly abandoned a post which was not Isenable - 
for want of water, and endeavoured to . reach tiie 
city of Larissa* Caesar, however, leading a 
part of his army by a shwter way^* tnteroc^pteid 
their retreat, and obliged Ui^se unhappy iugt* 
tives once more to seek protection from a moim* 
tain, washed by a rivulet which ist^lied them 
with water* The victor^ troops wefe iJmosr 
spent, and ready to &int wiUi ihehr hicessant 
toil since morning, yet he pmrailed upon them 
again to renew their laboun^ and to out off the> 
rivulet that supplied the fu^tivies; who, thiia 
deprived of all hopes of suceour or subau^ence,^ 
sent deputies with an oflfer of surrendering at- 
discretion. During this interfal of negociation^ 
a few senators, who were among them, took the 
advantage of the night to escape ; and the rest: 
next noorning gave up their arms, and eocpe* 
rienced the conqueror's clemency. Thus Ctesar* 
by his conduct gained the most comi^te victory 
in the annals . of history, and by his great €le«> 
mency after .the battle, in some measure soema* 
to Jiave deferred it* His loss amoiintcd oolf tof 
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tv«K huiidried tntn; that of t'oiaipey ; to fifteen 

thousand, as- trell Ronfiansas auxiliaries ^ twenty* 
four thousaiid men surrendef^ themselves pri* 
soners of' war, and the greatest piirt of wluch 
entered into Oaar's army. As to the senators 
and Roman kniglils4rliofell hitohi^ hahds^ he 
generously gave them liberty to retire wherever 
they pleased ; and the letters which Pompey had 
receiTed from sev<end persons who wished to ' be 
thought neutral, he committed to the flames 
without reading tHem^ as Pompey had done 
upoaa-iformer occasion. Thus having performed 
att the dtities <^ a- general and- a statesman, he 
sent- for the legions which had passed the night* 
in theeamp, in order to- relieve thofte which had 
aocompa^ied him in the pursuit ; and being d^' 
termined to follow Pompey, began his march aUdf 
arrived the same day at LaHssa* 

The courage and conduct for which Pbmpey 
had been so long and justly celebrated, seem' 
whoU)^ to have forsaken him at this trying crisi8« 
When he saw his cat^alry routed, on which he 
had placed his principal dependence, he a^^eared 
bene& 4»f reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy tlba disorder, by rallying his flying^ 
troc^s,^r by opposing fresh men to stop the 
pro^rress of the conquerors, he returned to the 
camp, > and in hia -tent waited the issue ^ of an' 
event, which it was his duty to direct, not to 
follow. There he remained for some moments' 
without speakingv till bdng told, tkmt the camp.' 
was attacked, " What," says, he, '* are we pur- 
^Ssued to.our voy intrenchments ?*' and imme* 
lately quitting his armour for- a habat more 
Sjoited to his. circumstances, - he Hed on horse»> 
back to Laiissai : fmm. wbeo^ perceivitig he- 
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v^,,to^i s^l.the t^gqmiB^ v^&f^iiom' which. tfaiet 
iselaac^y rei^fse of bisr&nttoe 4QUs^i39tumll|t 
fl4gg]9s^) Jn this iR^rar c^oditkft he passed 
#(H)S^ walepf;T.em|»^:md'IH»uing Aei oouise 
Qfltherivev Penefisj;$it<JN^.#iiiti!cd.ftt{a( fisliew 
^iAi|'37h\i»tyin^wh^K' heffiisfNBdf 'the-.-ntgh^^ ¥mm 
^1^^ lie^ weiKt (m , bioiiDd ^ little ba^-'«nd: keep^ 
u^(^l€Big; th^cn^ft-flberf) ^ deseiied;»:ahrp'of 
f»i]^ ji>u|t1»efi}pr^«iiiig U> ti^l) ln;wbich.^he emu 
Uarki^d): andland^ at Ampbipolis:; whexs^SnA* 
ipgM^ affairs <l6f|>«Me9 h^ «leered:to; Ldsbo»y $o 
t^Qrlp, hi^^QAmelkrwhpm he hadl^ft-^i^ 
a^,a 4isfan(i^ ffomithe thMre of the jrte*^^: Shey 
yg^q h^dij^ng flaUened'berself with the*hopcai of 
Tic^oiy^ fell/ the,.i»Tei^ 0f hefi foctune iiv atK 
fgpnj! of di9<|re^«k-«9Beiiig deslrect by the mekieaH 
gevj whose tears*, mive than vtotds^v proclaimed 
the-gi^atz^rssqf herotufarituveai tohioteny^lfshe 
qi^ei^ted ,I^-9M Pofiipey} Vftlh but one sdiipt ^nd 
Qvei^j that; n9t his ^vfrni her grief^^ ^hieh befetv 
ws|8. v|pleQtf>bM^nifi in$u|^rtjkhle;i she. feintciff 
siw^jft.jaiidjayr a coostderi^e fitneie without dnfi 
^g^s of life.. ^ ien|ptb| uncovering, hetaeifi and^ 
ijefi^c^ng it Wat now nd time- &r vaiof lantents)*' 
^ons,^ ahts mn (quite.' throi^ the dty.tathe sea^i 
4i(ie* ;P^aftiieK' rofieived her withevtt speaJsiti^ uj 
Dfp^iasi4 fori.8oti»e.ttme..sapported her in- his> 
a^f^ni^W ^tolHiaQguishff ; ^Vlhenthe^ foimd won!&> 
%;Ujieir.^tiw«sriC<mieli» iinpcit^ to iierself sg 
past of ^ iniseriesithat itelre coine upcMi theniy' 
aj|d instanced' many fanner inisforliines:jof her 
li£pK. .^0nii>ey> endeaYOHxed to comlbetr her, bf ' 
mpre^enting the. unccrtaiiity of human af&irs^i 
aoid: fipw) biapceient uneBEpecteib wretdhedtoessy'. 
tfiicURg ter ibp hsfMLfiMr aaiiiiejqpeeted i liini oQ 
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good faMUAfb; .fe^tlul tttcnn kfHMy' iktt^^pebufie'^i' 
die islandywha hud^g^m^iftilfSa^iisto Pdnit>ey^> 
gathered ronnd-them, joined in ttveir ^rtef, said 
invited tiiem into their cltf . ' Fimvpey h€fi9tv 
eirier .dedliiicd- their, ipvitatitm^ ftfid ey|»i'«id-' 
radd thenv to'submit to the eotiodet^K • ^ 9e' 
^^.^mder^ho >i^pi»isb«Miensy'' cHed h%v ^ C^sarJ 
f* ma^^.be iK^:enem]f9< bnt^iill'lot'mo^adciiMr* 
^' ledge hist xnpdeamtioh aod httNUOiltf i'? ^ Cra«': 
tippiis, :the<»«e^.philoaoplwr:^ alBO«ttaie to ptff 
hi& respects.^ Poispey^ as it bot too -freqiient 
with the unfiortunatey complamed to him of 
Providence* Crai^ppysMdse^ deeli|iodeflt^tt|f 
dc^4^'tnio> the at^mentf. muther sitisfied mth' 
tu^dykig^'neminedweS'tb kxtpe^ iSsm «dttdiatinf(» 
the present i^pietjr I9l<lit9rde^>aditu '. . : ' * > 
r Hamg tfOciOit^ ill Covhelia^> hei amtitiolMl MiK 
course, leering ^ to the •outk-«a9t^ anit alter 
toothing at a few porte in his* way, cione befero 
RhodeS) where he met inth'an^lniKNipitabte i^» 
ceptlon: from theiice ho<proceedod to,A^S^ 
wktere* hd was )ohied by some ^86ldier« and slips' 
of war. However^ these were •no&ing againsf 
die power of bis rivals from theai^dnty of whose 
puratutihe was in coiitinuai apprA^sions* Hik' 
only ix^)es, tiiereforey lay intiie assistanee' of 
the Mng^ who were ifi fais alliance,* and frcmi^ 
these only he could expect secoritf and pretec^^ 
fioD. He was.himself inclined to claim die as«^ 
nstaoce of the Parthoans t citfaeri pkipased Jv^' 
king of Ni^midia; ibut/he»:wa8 afe.tastpveTfiiiled^ 
i^pon rto ^ply to. Ptolemyv king of £gy^ toi 
whose: fether Fompey had bben a conatderabie 
bene&ctor. AcoofdiDgiyy ie&Tihg CilitiB, he' 
steered /ibr. die kingdom* of Egypty and when in^ 
Tiew. of the coast of Ihal countiT^ te sent .ia 
implore protection and safety. Ptolemy was 
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()er tih^ 4i«f<?ticrt> «l PhotimuSf tft.eiioiiicfa, asidr 
TilSodotiM, « BMialer of i^etocick. Before tbeae 
W8^»li«s^Poiiq>ey:^s request was argued ;r^beforft' 
flU^ mean iMid met^enaiy pcsraonsiiiRad io.be de<4 
iKCmmed tte •&(!& qC hiiii» whOfboi, a .leir :dasia 
liflfoe^ had .gi!w$a Jaw ti» Jdogskima. Tb^.opn 
BteM.jof tbC' cmintil wne dWided): .^tatittidosand 

morapbdiirate 4)r nucule trniottyu^ iwere fii>rdet^ 
kig him entraned tet9 the kiagdicini.. At lesgtbt 
Theodotu^: with ^ tanxel p^kkgr^ maidtainedjf 
UmK botb i^co9&«glairterft equally d^geooim.; liktS 
tft.'ltdnlii faiai^ wai(imkbi9r^^oH4Mfri6hoiBnhiM 
jfdi. dismftg! an thmi GmmimMmmkwifaAi^.mid 
by hot receiviag<iibto9pith^-jQl&ndid.the.(OQdi 
«khdiil]r«Ui«mg .thft^^oteia lial^. Ihere&i»». the 
onljr'jexfiBdiQ^ielk^ Wks-^ttirparmil: hama^torlaiids^ 
aff4t^ii{ to UikUvij Aliwivauki tat^^oiicf^rQUMcr 
G^nisaii attd jrtd them 0^ att an*'ehftif8ioi»&ddi 
SM^eydi (Ktentsod^ftTl V>£an/f «a»tludMi !»» 
wMb fll^ valgirfLted ijifdjciotol joka^. ^ deidLdoga 
^cafrnevaoihlto*" ,; .. ; i /:.... > 

t Thia fidvkej premUiogii AchHhif^ iooBMnaadan 
<aB:(fce .teGaai.>aaui ScpisniiiiiBy' bjr faasdi ariRnmii^ 
4lKliWfafii;iiadifiH!Bicifl7 ]feeiir;a«<wiliaTU»daPoiiM 
pe^r'tt mrny^ :imertf ap^infeed to'cats^ it .inaisleadi 
an waii ' Axyiwliiigiy^* beiag^ attandad^^ hy> daoeisi 
ocixatr mMo^iiii^jr ilfent inba. aUttk ba^, jodb 
qaMd f t Mwad a Fbiaipejk' alilqpf. whiich lAf-wbaiA 
t^ttak^zJkpm^tiAham*'. ..Wiiea Pompay andhirf 
fekvaif^mLir theboat vwiiigf Ixmii the skooe, dbqp 
bi^^ tdf 'wooflbr atiifchK iaaaaweasi g£ thi pecp&f 
mAomto receiae fahn, aod; aafme^fveir.flrr&ifeiredl 
tor aai^l the inlomiaaa. eS tkm Egyfitiaii txmvU 
Botitiefooa anf. ishisig £aald to detecmiaedf 



4iiiittM' kfiaga^ wekfttonAlaa^ to Egypt. - Jie 
ttei^iimiedihim icrtbJthe bott^klteghiif^ that Hie 
-oUiiMFa preineiited lai^r iN^sscfa' froniiMMmiig 
teir^etito him. ' Bgnpof , aftteI^^ll«vi»g Uikituwk 
affectionate leave of Cornelia, repeating 1«9 
itemea :bf Bofiboasflr which.fitt|Mtt^ :^ thati he 
!^. vho |rafitft;lib fieedem to a^i^iiiint^ firom^tfattt 
j^/oBoaient IseooQitts . a tlia;re,^ game hk hand^tle 
AciiiflaB, 8nd.fttept mftothe bark, with only two 
flttendaiitajo^.his own. They hai now lowed 
£h»m.thc riiip « consyei^i^le iiirtanoe> andak 
dnraig. th|^: time they^all kept a profound cUenoei^ 
Twnpef ,. ^vi^ling to ii^gin the diKoune, accbsteil 
teptsnioB, ut;l{ote fiuse he^ TecQRj|cte^d« H Mei^ 
i$:^iaikB,<£ieia4''«ai<l>hjs, ><tfiatfauand i weie 
¥. once Idter-aoldieri^tofetheit.^ SeptiiiiiQ«|fa^ 
«Dl3! a.riod.idth-'hts head, wi^oiit Jatt^i% % 
word^ or. instancing ^^k leagt dnlii^. ' Fompty; 
titenfiins, ;^k-.out a paper, on whioh he-had 
ffunnteda-^peeoh he intended to make to -the 
fcai^f and. hegan-vea^ng^ it. Jn. thismannet 
theyappitoached thesliope ; and Cornelia^ whose 
conoem had Jien^r atificred her to k»e:slght^ of 
faw/huaband, begah ti9 oonceive h6pe, when she 
faodved the pec^ -oft the strand crowding 
4owtk alc^ the co^ta^ ai^ if aaxkna to reoelve 
Mm. But her hopen were spoh destfojed ; • fe# 
that^inatant^ a9 Forney rose, anpporting hhn^ 
aolijiipon hisiiaeedniian^luin, Sepdn^ua atabbed 
ftoDi^iltolback, and wk$ instantty aec6fided bf 

Pompey, perceii^g^ hk -death kievltaldey di^ 
posed himself to meet it with decency, and co* 
nesmp hia &ce with 1^ robe, In/aileoce rraghCd 
Uaonelf to jik^te* AtJlwhoffid «ght| Cor4 
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fi^in: AmlMid «q'. lobd «^ 1^ be litaid roaJAtaft $ 
biltthe,d9JDger sh^'M^M in HHi aot eUoivl tMe ma- 
jinora tlpe to ' loc^ on ; ; xhtf . imhiedmtdy' sat 
iNokrand the wind proving .:fE(voumble> the^ &»^ 
fyaoit/^T e9Cftp^ the puniiaieiof (the JEf^xP^^*'' 
^9Uef9» • . • :. ?••.•'-•:■ '":'.■■'■ 

i.'.Bconpey's i&tudei*eahihavii%ctit6frihi&''hefud| 
jc^oaed H tp be embalmed^ . the better to fpr«ierv^ 
tCsifbatiares, desigiiiog il for a presehtrto Ci»a^ 
•The body yncs . thrown naked on the strand^ ftnd 
nbandoaed to every insult* However) hitf faiths 
ful freedman, Philip, watched it with a fond.«ti 
tachmenty and when the crowd wafi dij^med^hb 
.washed it in. the sea, aiid perceiving the wreck 
ofili fishing-boikt, hcGOtnposeda pile tobomitk 
:'While thus piously eipployedj he was ahcbsted 
by an old Roman sokHer, who had aai^ved undc^ 
Pompey in his youth ; ^ Who art thou>" said he) 
''that art making^^ these hiimtde prepia'at»)ns for 
f'Pompey's funeral i" Philip hafri^ answered 
tihat. he was opte of bis freedmeoi 'V AlaS)'^ re* 
plied the soldibr, ^f.penpdit me.jlQ share in tfab 
^ h<mour : amOK% all- the ouserieB of my exiles It 
^' wil^l be my last sad comfort^ that I have hetxk 
'< able to assist at the funeral of my old eom^ 
'' mander, and touch ibhe body of the bravesi 
^} federal- thai ever. Bon^ produced." They 
9ow;jpmed in giving the corpse the.fast rtleS|.aiid 
coUcscting the aahes, buried them widerahttlem* 
h)g earth> teraped together mth Iheir hJEuids^ d«e» 
whi^h'was afterwards {Ha/ced. th^ Iblhmii^ .m^ 
sicription : '' He, whose merits deserve a templ% 
i' can flow siearce find m tomb.*" 

. *. ^A^iears, from.the b^ avdioritiet, that tke beamlfiil 
Ca}>]9[iQl9liad4ifiifi«fit tiii^ 9PAf yrhcfepooip^y i|irthi» im»i 
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Such was the mdantholy end^ and such the 
mean funeral, of P^mpey the great : a man who 
hful many opportunities of enslaving his coun^ 
try, but rejected them all with disdiun. He 
was fonder indeed of glory than, of .power, of 
ptaise than command, and was rather vaitl 
than ambitious* His talents in war were 
only inferior to those of Cssar; it was, there- 
fore, his peculiar misfortune to contend with a 
maB> in whose presence all other militaiy merit 
Tost its lustre. Whether his. aims during the 
last war were more pure than Caesar*s, must for 
ever remain doubt&il, as they could not be tried 
bp the event ; but certain it is, that he frequently 
rejected all offers of accommodation, and plum- 
ing himself on the superior justice of his cause, 
ll^an to forget the instability of fortune, and to 
menace before he possessed the power. But 
with whatever mildness he might have conduct- 
ed himself, in case of victory, it was impossible 
he couid exceed the moderation which C«sar 
shl>wed« Pompey, indeed, is generally consi- 
deffed as the champion of liberty, and therefore 
tbe generous soul sympathizes in his fate ; but 
the faSct is, Rome was become too much de- 
praved, and too much sunk m luitury, any longer 
to be able to preserve its freedom. Its unprin« 
cipled patricians, and its venal citizens, were 
alike pre-disposed for slavery : the universal re- 
laxation of morses required despotick power to 
curb them: and from this period the Roman 
empire could not exist without a master. 

and which is still honoured with his name, was not erected 
to his mc^ipry, but only appropriated by tbcadmhatien and 
tie^t of posterity to keep in remembrance so great amaa. 

HOME.— li/ F 
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From the death of Pomfiey to the time when Au* 
guatua resumed the JReina of the Emjdre* . « 

THE fortune of Ca&sar has been commended x 
but his prud^ice and ajMlities seem to . hav^ 
merited success* At the head of ^y army, he 
trould havebeen victorious ; in any republic]s») h^ 
would have been the fir^t man \ for he possessed 
the most transcendent talents^ and was goaded 
Qn by , ah. insatiably ambition^ which demajnded 
the exercise .of them. all. > Having gained n 
complete victoiy over his rival, he resolved to 
avail himself of it to the utmost, and to pursud, 
the last advantage. Hearkig that PoiE^ey vi^». 
at Amp^hipolis, he sent off his troops before himt 
and then embacked on board a light vessel, in, op> 
d^r to cross the . Hellespcmt*. In the middle of 
the strait} he fell in with one of Pojnpqy's ci^^ip. 
manders, at the head of ten ships of war: Cssae 
](new that \% .was equally impossible for him 
^ther to fight or. fly, and therefore».with the 
greatest gallautryi bore up to him^ and com* 
maQde4 him to submiit* The other instantly 
obeyed,; awed by the terror of the vktor's name^ 
apd'^ surrendered himself and his. fleet at dis-^ 
c^tion^ .*.••■• 

From thence he continued his voyt^e to £ph^ 
■us, and then to Rhodes ; and, suspecting that 
Pompey, who had been there^ was fled to Egypt* 
lift mstaiUly set sail - ibr . that kingdom, and ar^ 
rived -.ftt Alexsoidria with JUx more than four 
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tIkMisand meA. Upon his landing, the fifBt ftc- 
isourits he received were of Pompey's miserable 
idad;. and soon after, one of the murderers pre- 
laented his head and ring, in order, as he supposed, 
Mi pitopitiate the conqueror ; but Csesar had too 
.much humanity to be {leased with such an horrid 
ispectade : he turned away from it with dis^just : 
md, aficer - a short pause, gave vent to his sen* 
mbility in-a flood of tears. He shortly a&r 6r- 
'dered,a magnificent tomb to be built to his me- 
labry,' on the spot whepe he was murdered \. and 
•a temple to be erected near, consecrated to Nis 
^siesis, the goddess who took vengeance oh those 
ithatttpprQss the mismiiile* > i- -■ -^ V'^ 

t\l Hie figypdans having dmd ^ violate tSie 
fights -of J a ailpptiant in rsganttoPotepefif disitii- 
^fpeitfed itvidesign o€>.^maneipatlng th^mse&es 
Irtiolly ftobi;. <[hie' RxHtnan power.r Thiby^rst^ie- 
^gUn tolbtakie offence itt' Caesar's carrying tte ^ea* 
tsigB9 iiefeteiiiim aB he enteredthe titf. Vh^ 
JdhujEH ywD^uniifih, also treiked him wkh gn^t 
j d iM y spe ct,:vMKt evien kttempled'his life* Gc8a^, 
iiiweveryi^sooceabd hi^ vtsentnieiit 'tili he had 
'^adordb suflkiiqit. to .pusidh {this: treacherf-'i ^id 
QKHdiiig firilvflil^: ibr the4egiona nearest -to 
di^ypt, heii'in; t)ie. mean time, ptetended to: re- 
'fMiee an ^entire confidence hi the »ng*s niinistef, 
siteakihg greal: entettainmii^nts^ and assisting at 
"^econfetmaes-^ thepUtosc^ihers^'who were/in 
^ceat' numbers Wl NAIesondriik. '• But no* awMier 
TBras he joined by aaufiii^eht body of fotices, than 

he changed hi» nuuiner, and declared thltt^ tl» a 
'Roman: cohsuii it. was^'hi^^ duty- to settle the 

succession of the Egyptian thronew 

It should be. premised, that: at this lime there 

.iret^ two pretenders to the crown of Egypt: 
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Ptolemy, the acknowMf^ king ; and the cei&- 

}iX3B^iSi9ott»V^%^i^.fv^Jli Xq .whom,, bf -ftfce 
'custom of .the country, h^ also .was .mariiedi 
,aj)d who, ;by his. father's \yiH>^ shared jointly in 
the succession*. . However, not being contented 
with,, a bare participation of power,. Cleopfitra 
^sumed ai governing alone.; but being opposed 
in her views by the Roinan .senate, she wai^ 
b^islied into Syri^ with Arsinoe, her younger 
sister. Cssar gave her new hc^is of acx^uirix^ 
the government, and cited both hjerancl^tr 
brotker to plead their cause before him,, Ph^r 
.tinus.the young king's guardian,.. i^ejected .tln^ 
proposal, and sent an army of twenty dnuauid 
men to besiege Alexandria, which was theii in 
the possession of tl>e Ronianst C«sar. bravely 
repulsed the enemy for some time ^ but finding 
the city of too great an e:xtent to be. defended .bf 
the force he then commanded, he retireid to th^ 
palace which commanded the harbour, wiiere 
lie purposed to make his standi AphillaSfi'the 
Egyptian general, atta;cked him there withgoeat 
vfgour^ and endeavoured to make him;M»lf maslcr 
of the fleet that lay before the palac&i Caesaj;, 
however, too well kae\r the imporUinpeiif tiiose 
ships in the hands of an enemy;, and therefpiis 
burned them tlly in spite of eveiy effort to pr«|- 
vent him* He next possessed himself of thei^^ 
of Pharos, the key to the Alexandrian port ; jt^ 
which means he was enabled to receive the sup- 
plies which were sent him, and to bid defiance 
to the united force of the Egyptians* . 

In the mean time Cleopatra;, having heard of 
the present turn in h'^r favour, judged it the 
wisest way to rely entirely on tljie decision of her 
self-elected judge. But jio arts, as she justly 



tOAcdved, weire 80 likely to influence Cxsar af the 
charms of her person, and conversation, which 
were both extremely ^sedacing;. . She was -now 
an * the bloom of youth, and' every featurtJ* bor^ 
rowed grace from the lively turn of hiMP temper : 
to the most engaging address she joined the 
most hannonious voice, which the historians of 
her time compare to the* best timed instrument* 
To heighten these natural accomplishments, she 
possessed a great share of learning, and could 
give audience to the ambassadors of seven dif- 
ferent nations without an interpreter. The chief 
difficulty was to gain admittance to Cssar, her 
enemies being in possession of all the avenues 
that Jed to the palace. To efiect this, she went 
on board a small vessel, and in the evening, 
landed near the palace, where, being wrapt 
up in a coverlet, she was carried by one . As- 
polodorus into li^s very chamber. Her address^ 
at first, pleased him ; her wit and understanding 
atiU fanned the fiame ; but her caresses, which 
were carried beyond the bounds of innocence, 
entirely brought him over to her views. 

Wlule Cleopatra was thus employed, her sister 
Arsinoe was not idle. She had found means bv 
the' assistance of one Ganymede, ^ her confidant^ 
to make a large diversion in the Egyptian army 
in her fiivoar; and so<m after, by a sudden revo- 
lution,' she caused Achillas to be murdered, and 
Ganymede to take^h^ command in his stead, 
and to carry on the siege with greater ^gour 
tiian before.' Caesar's diligence counteracted se- 
veral t>f his designs, but at last, having. made 
lurmself master of a bridge which joined the isle 
of Pharos to the continent, h was found' ne* 
cessary to dislodge him* in the heat c^ the 
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aiid partly. ambitioni ca|n«.aQ<jlj jpiqe4 the.O(im» 
{iatants> but^ be^ sieized w^th a i^ck, iQ8t«ill]|» 
jBedj.su^ (spread, a general terjpor iU)rauf|h« tfai^ 
army. Caesar's utmost ^ndeav^MJT* t0: i^l% his 
Ibvce^^were vain ; the c^^ioi) waspwfttranedif^ 
and numbei^ were drowned or pat Ao.ltei. twprd» 
in atteinpting, to escape^ In tl^ dUcffim«r lie je« 
tired to a ah5p», in^prder . tp r94<^ tlie, fMlaee; 
UKrhich was just qppo^te ^ but. he was no soeoer 
on boards .than ff^' ^umbei^ flocked, a&er 
him : . upon which, apprehiensiyQ af the Bhip% 
sinking, he jumped into the sea, and swamiwo 
hundred paces tO; the ,fieeit;|h9|t laK* belbre the 
palace* holding bis pfi^n comn^^(itmi)e& in hk.ldt 
hand abov^ water> ap4 his Gos|t,o{.jnail with hia 
tjeeth. ' . . ..,. ... . . ;, . •:-, I . ... 

,. The £^yptiaiv»> Ending their. efforts lx>iiake 
the palace, ineffe^ti^al,. endeavoured at laat. to 
get their king out of . Cxsar's power^ who hxA 
been secured ia^the beginning of the .^spulie^' 
For this purpose they praetised tbek. cuAtomary 
arts of dissimulation} pco^^sing the. uocerest* de^* 
sine pf, peace, and Qnlyi wio^Ungjibe^iresenceof 
their lawful, p^ce to givi^ . a aaiaction . t^ the 
treaty*; Cses^) though awai:e of. their periidf) 
neverthele^',con<^aied.hi« ^n^piekxast. and av^ 
fered Ptole^ly to join them.; biit the^imtant hm 
was set at .liberty, li^tead pf. emtering': iiMo a 
treaty, he made eyerjf effort to give vigour, to 
bostiU^ieSf ;. . :. / ., • :• I*. • : . 

After, beipg (leiniiied J9 fer^^ofoe tijne by ihitf ' 
artful and insidious enen»f9 Cesat^ wk» at; last 
ledieved frami his moiitifyii^ ^UluMioiifby MidiK 
ridates Pergamenus, Qi(ie of jjun most faith&l pais 
tisansy who cam.^ with an am^ to iub taaittanGe* 



This getienii dd)!^:^^ li numerads hddy of 
fofo^ iiitSynaf march^ into Eg^pt^ took .Pe« 
kiiklAi, ; alid ' at UmU joinihg Caesar, a grea^ 
akugfa^r:t)f tbe Egyptians ensued; Ptolemy 
kimablf attempting to escape on board a vess^ 
that was tafiing down the river, was drowned 
\tf Ac dnp's stiddhg; and Cxsar thus became^ 
master ^ all Egypt^ witSioiit further opposition. 
He then appointed Cleopatrat with her yoi^gef. 
hMlher, • an infant, joint gOTernors, according to 
the intent of thcaffiither's nviil, and drove Arsi^ 
no^'^th her general Ganymede into banish-- 
ttient* 

Ha^% addM'tfais to . his other successes, Cx* 
sari for a time aiiandoned every object of ami 
b^nto the •charms of Cleopatm. Instead of 
qultdng Egypt to go and quell the remains of 
Poni|iey 'b party, ht passed miole nights in fe&sts^ 
aidd IB all the excesses gf high-n^tought luxury. 
He even resolved to attend the queen tip ' the 
NHe into Ethiopia ; but the brave veterans who 
had ioiig followed hi» fortune," boldly repre- 
l^ndiid Ibis conduct^ and relhsed to be partners 
^so infonous an esfpeditson. Thus, at length, 
roused from his liethargy^ he resolved to sacrifibe 
love -to glory, Mid to leave Cleopatra, t>y whom' 
he hadra son, afterwards' named Ciesario, in 'or« 
dari to 6n;ioBe Fhamaces, who had made some 
Inroads: upon the domii^ns of Home in the 
east. • • • 

This .prince,' who was the son of the great 
Miteidates, anxfcMis to recover his pateiiial do- 
minions, 9ei2edupon Armenia' and ColdhisT, and 
ovilrciane DiamltliiB, whof had been sdnt against 
himk Upon Cssar'r man^, howtverf to attack* 
hkn, PlHMiaces labottred &y all th^ arts of ne* 
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{rocmtioil) to ;ayert tfae impending danger* C^ , 
99Ti though exasperated at his crimes and hii^ 
ingratitude) at first dissembled* with the am*** 
bassadors, but using ail expedition, fell uttontfaie 
enemy unexpectedly, and in a few hours ob* 
tained an easy and complete victory. - Phafw 
naces attempting to take r^ge in his capltaV 
wa9 ^ain by one of his own commanders : a 
fuat punishmebt for hb former parricide. This 
yktory was gained with so much ease, that Cs6- 
sftr, in writing to a friend at Rome, expressed 
the rapidity of l)is conqticst in three words, Fenij 
vidiy vtci* 

HaYing bestowed the government of Armenia 
v^n Ariobarzanes, that of Judea upon Hyr- 
canus and Antipater, and that of Bosphorus 
upon Mithridates, <^sssar embarked for Italy, 
where he arrived soone)* than his enemies could 
elcpecti but not before l^s afiairs there absolutely 
required his presence. He had been, during 
bis absence, created consul for five years, dictator 
for one year, and tribune of the people for life/ 
But Antony, who acted as his deputy at Rome, 
had filled the city with riot and debauchery, and 
many commotions ensued, which nothing but 
the , opportune arrival of Caesar could have ap« 
peased. However, by his moderation and hu«' 
manity, he soon' restored order; and by his im* 
partisrfity^ to all parties, gradually melted them' 
into his own. Having dius confirmed his au- 
thority at liome,- he * prepared to march into 
Africa, where Pompey's. party had rallied under' 
Scipio and Cato, as(st8ted.by^Juba,' king of Mau- 
ritania. At this crisis a mutiny broke out in his' 
own ani^« Those, veteran legions, who had 
hitherto conquer^ all that catoe before thexh, 
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began to murmar for Hot -having received the 
rftwarda. which :th«y ha4 expected for tbeir paot 
S(^rvic.eS) aixd to insist upon tl^^r discharge. The 
sedition brpke out in the tenth legion, which till 
then had been distingjuished by its valour and 
attachment to its general* The whole anny bo-, 
ing infected with a spirit of insubordination^ 
fi>arched froip Campania towards Rome, pillag- 
ing and pluodeiing all tbe country in their route« 
Csesar immediately ordered the gates of the city 
to. be sh,utj aiid such troops as were in readiness 
to .defend the walls : he then went out alone t9. 
meet the mutiueers, notwithstanding the repte* 
sentation of his friends. Upon coming intp th^ 
Cionpus. MartiqS) where the most tumultuous 
were.assembled, h^ boldly mounted the tnbunalj 
aiyli with a stem s^ir, demanded pf the soldiery 
what they wanted, or who had conducted them 
there? A conduct ^o rejsolute seemed to .di^r 
coiKert the whole band : they began to palliate 
their conduct by qomplainingi that,. being ^or^. 
out with fatig^ey they were anauous to obtiun a- 
discharge* ^^Then take your discharge," cried' 
CaBsar,.mth his usual magn^imity ; ^ and whei^ 
^'. I sball have gaiued aew copque^s with other 
^ troops, I promise^ Uiat you 4$all. be partakers 
<' in the £poil." Sq much generosity quite con- 
founded the seditious I, they unaoimously , en.- 
treated his pardon, and even, offered to be de- 
cin^^pd to obtain it. C»sar for a while seeme^ 
to continue Inflexible, and at last granted as % 
favour what' it was his interest earnestly to de- 
sire s but tlie tenth, legion never recovered his 
former confidence, which in this instance it bad 
so grossly, abused* 
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' Cssar now hastened to land'with a smaA 
pattf in Africa, in order to face Scipib, leaving 
directions for the rest of his armf to follow him. 
After many movements, und several indecisive 
cdnfUcts, he resolved atlast to come to a general 
tiction* For this purpose he invested the city of 
Tapsus,/ assuring himself that Scipio would at- 
1;ei!hpt its relief. Accordingly^ the latter joining 
'With the young king' of Mauritania, advanced 
with his army, and encamping near Ctesar,'- they 

soon came to aA engagement. Cesar's fortune 
'Attended him; the enemy 'received a comf^ete 
-and fiiiy over^i^w, with little or no loss on Ms 
'4Me* ^Juba^nd'Petreius kiN&d each o^er in'd^- 
%{Mur; Sdpio, »ftem|>t?ng t6 elk:ap^ by ^aea into 
6^n, fen in 4miong4he enennyi and^was^'Shdn*'^: 
iand ridw, of kll the general of that unfortuhatis 
|*&^y,'Oatdfabfierehiaih'ed. • ; - / 

** Tfifa extradfdihaty Yxfeny Whom no^ prosperity 
^fcckdd elate,' nx!n> nilsfoftune depress,' having ne^* 
^6r^ rnto Africa Idfber the battle of miai^aafia, 
liad 1i6d fhe^#«fttcHed remaift* of Pompey's tiraii)r 
through ; bullring deserts infested widi serpents 
^fdeadiy miifignityv teki'twaiii now^il tji^eit^ of 
'Utte^ Whieh he hSK) be^ti iel^ to defend! ^ Still 
iti love with even the appearance of the Roman 
g ovet t im ent^ he had formed the principal chiisens 
into a senate^ aHd conceived a resolution of hold* 
mg outf the town.' He accordingly assembled 
Ills senatora, kM demanded their opinion, wbe-^ 
*her they shbuld -defend this test city that owned 
the cause of freedom. "If," said he, •you 
** ate willing to submit to C«sar, I must ac- 
* quiesce ; but, if yoa are willing to hazard the 
^ dangers of defending the last remains of IK 



^bexiy% let me be yoqr g^de and comiKUUQe^ 
<< in so great m enterprise* Rome has often re^? 
<< covered from greater calamities than thesp, 
<f and there. are many motives. to encourage our. 
^ attempt* . Spain has . declared in our causei 
« and Rome itself bears the yoke with indig-* 
<^ nation. With.respect to the hazards we must 
H eocQUnter, why should they terrify us ? Ob- 
*{ serve our enemy : he biraves every danger, and 
^! encounters eveiy fatigue, to undo inankind, an4 
H make his country wretched ; and shall we 
*i scruple to suffer a short interval of pain, in 
'^ a cause so .glorious?" This speech had at 
first a suKpdsiog effect ; but the enthusiasm for 
liberty soon subsiding, he found it was v»n, to 
attempt to aoimate men to be free, whoisee^ied 
natundiy prone to shtveiy* He therefore desired 
some of his friends to save themselves by tsea^ and 
advised, oldiers to Tely upon C»sar*s clemency ;. 
observing^ that^ as to faimaelf, he was al last/ 
victorious^ Alter this, suj^i^g cheerfully among 
his friends, he retired to his apartment, where^ hp . 
btha3«d:with.uiui«»l tenderness to his son^ and 
to all his friends. When he came into bis>l^<-. 
dia;mber,.he laid himself down*, ilnd with ileep 
attention. read for.aome time, iPlato^a Dialogue 
on the Immortality of ithe Souk . Happening! 
haw?ever, to cast his eyes to the head of JUis body . 
be was much <surpriaed not to find Ins sword 
t^fe,'Whieh had been remomed by his son's oiv* 
der«> Upon thisy callipg. one of has domesticks to 
know what was become of it, and receiving no an* 
$wer, he resumed his studies ; but some time af* 
ter renewed his inquiries about his sword*. When 
he ha4 done reading, and perceiving that no-* 
body obeyed bin^ he called all his domesticks one 
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after the other, and^ 'liridi a ptvetaptckj ali^,>de>(' 
manded hi^ sword once more. His 45on entfefed 
soon after, and with tears besoaght him, in the 
liibf^t humble and affectionate ikianner, tx> change 
bftft resolution 9 but, receiving a stem re(>riniandf 
he desisted from his persuasbns* ' His sword 
being at'length brought htm, he appeared tran«' 
quil,'and criwiout, « Now am 1 master of my* 
^ self.** He then took up the book again, which 
h^ read twice over, and fell into a profound' 
sleep. Upon waking, he called to coie of las 
ffreedmen,-to know if his friends were embarked, 
or'if any thing* yet remained that could be done 
tb assure their safety. The freedman informkig 
him that alt was ^uiet, he was ordered again to. 
leave the room; and Cato was no sooner alone, 
than he stabbed himself: but the wound not be* 
ing immediately mortal, with a fierceness of re-: 
s<)lution, he tiore out bis own bowels, a»d^ expired 
with sloii^ apathy; tarnishing, by this suicideV 
all his- former glory; for much easier is it to ea« 
<Afie frotnllife than to bear the presence of ills 
with fortitude and tesignation, qualities which 
Gato evifiemtiy wanted. • . . *r 

* Thus died. Cato ; a man, .who, in all but the 
last action of lus life *y was one of the most £Rult# 
less characters, recorded in the Roman hi^rf # 
He was severe, bat not cruel ; and ready to|>ar- 
doti much greater faults in others than he could 
forgive in himself*' Hisi haughtiness and austerity 
seemed rather the effect of principle than natural 

. * As some ^xtenusttlon of CatoU conduct, though fals« 
p^lncipjes ought not to excuse it, it may be alleged that the 
stoicks, whose tenets he followed, maintained, " thatjlife 
<'* was only a gift, which mighjl be returned to the donor, 
"when the present was no longer grj^efol/* . 



MMisttttttioii) far do man was more humane to 
bis dep^idants, or better loved by those about 
him* The constancy of his opposition to Cssar 
proceeded from- a thorough conviGtion of ^e in* 
justice of his cause ; and from his own uncon- 
querable love of freedom. 

This event terminating the war in Africa, C«- 
lar returned in triumph to Rome ; and, as if he 
had abridged all his former .triumphs onlf to in- 
crease the splendour of this, the citizens were 
astonished at the magniiBcence of the proces- 
sion, and the nuffU>er of the countries he had 
subdued* It lasted four days : the first was for 
Gaul, the second for Egypt, the third for his 
victories in Asia, and the Tourth for that over 
Juba in Africa* His veterans, covered with scars, 
attended their triumphant general, crowned with 
laurels, to the capitcd* To every one of these he 
gave a sum equivalent to about a hundred and 
fifty pounds of our money ; double that sum to 
the centurions ; and four limes as much to the 
superior officers* The ckizens also participated 
in his bounty ; to every one of. whom he dis- 
tributed ten bushels of corn, ten pounds of oil, 
and a sum of money of the value of about two 
pounds sterling* After this, he entertained the 
people at above twenty thousand tables, and ex- 
hibited the combat of gladiatm, which drew a 
concourse of spectators from every part of Italy. 
. The people, intoxicated, with the allurements 
<^ pleasure, and foi^getting that they were the 
mere gilding of slavery, seemed eager only to 
find out new modes of homage, and unusual 
epithets of adulation. Caesar was now created 
by a new title, Magiater Morum^ or master of 
the morals of the people 5 he received the title 
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of Empaxjr wid Fatheriof his Ctxiktsf i hk pet^ 
SOB was declared sacred ; and^ in sfaort)> upbri 
him alone devolved for . life all the great dig-> 
aides ^the state** He immediately began 
his reign by repressing vice and <encofiraging 
virtue. He committed the power of judkalore 
to the senators and the knights alone, and by 
many sumptuary laws restrained the ^scandalous 
luxuries of the rich. He proposed rewards ta 
the parents of a numerous offspring, and took 
the most prudent methods of i^-peopUng the 
dity, which had been exhausted by civil broils. 

Having thus settled affairs at Renie, he again 
found himself under a necessity of going into 
Spain to oppose an army which had been raised 
there under the two sonfe of Pompey, and La- 
bienus^ his imner generaU He piroceeded in thi9 
expedition with his usual celerity, and anived 
iXk Spain* before the enemy thouglit him yet de-^ 
palled from Home. .Cneius and Sextus, Pom* 
pey's sonsf profiting by thdr unhappy father's 
example, resolved as much as possible to pro- 
tract the war ; so that the first operations of the 
two armies were spent in sieges and fruitless at^ 
tempts to surprise each other. Caesar, however, 
after, taking many cities from the enemy> and 
pursuing Pompey with unwearied perseverance, 
. Q at last compelled him to come to a battle 
40.* upon the plains of Mutida. Pompey drew 
^ up his men by break of day, upon the de- 
Yog clivity of an hUl,' with great exactness 
and c»der. Cassdr drew up his men like- 

 As Pontifex Maxinras, or high -priest, lie stt aboiit re-' 
forming the calender^ and the regulatioiM ke establtih^ 
are not yet wholly superseded. 
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wise m'th^pl^nbek^v^ filftd> after «dvanci0g a 
)iuie way from hia trencher, ord«red them to 
make a halt, expecting the enemy to conoe dowa 
{pom the hill* This delay- made Cs&sar's sol- 
diers begin tamormur, while Pompey's ^ith full 
.vigour poured down upotx them^ and a dreadful 
«xmflict ensued. Tho^rst shock was so dread« 
ful, that Cesar's troops^ who had hitherto been 
jbsed to coifquer> begao to waver* He had often 
fought for glory, ^t here he fought for life, 
and threw himself sevtsral times intb the thickest 
of the battle^ « What>" cried he, " are you go- 
^^ ing to surrender your general, who is grown 
'^ grey In fighting at your head, to a parcel of 
'<< boys V* The tenth legion, wilUng to i^cover 
their generc^'slost esteem* exerted thetnseires 
wlthmoE^ than usual bncvery; and a party of 
horse beipg detached by Labierius from the 
camp in pursuit of a body of Numidian cavalry, 
Cas^r cried aloud, " They are flying." This 
cry, instantly spread itself through both armies, 
exciting the one as ^ mtich • as it depressed the 
other :•. now, therefore, the tenth legion pi^essed 
ibn^'ard, and a total rout, with desperate va^louf) 
ensueds Thiity thousand men wei'e killed oh 
Pompey's side, and amongst them was LaLbieriu% 
whom C«sar ordered to be, buried with the fu* 
lieral honours of a general officer* Cneius Pom« 
pey escaped with a few hot*semen to the &ea*side, 
but findokg his passage intercepted by Cs6ar*s 
lieiiteiiant, he was obliged to seek fon a retreat 
in an obscure cavei*n* There, wounded and 
destitute of all kinds of succour, he patiently 
awaited the approach of the enemy. He was 
Huipkly discovered by some of Cscsar's troops, 
who (^sently cut off Ihs head and brought it 
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to the conqueror. His brother Sextos, howerery 
concealed himself so well that he escaped all 
pursuit. 

Caesar havkig by this decisive battle van- 
quished all his open enemies, h^ returned to 
Rome, for the. last time, to recetye new dig- 
nities and .honours, and to enjoy in his own per^ 
son an accumulation of all the great offices of the 
state. Still, however, he affected greM mo- 
deration in the enjoyment of his power : he left 
the consuls to be named by the people ; but, as 
he possessed all the authority of the office, it 
from that time began to sink into contempt. 
He enlarged the number of senators also ; butt 
as he 1^ previously destroyed ^'eir power, 
their dignity was lost* Having first depidved 
those who had borne arms against him of all 
means of resistance, he gave them a general 
pardon. He even set up once more the statues 
of Pomp^y, which had been thrown down* Iii 
short, if his clemency, his justice, and mo- 
deration, did not proceed from principle, yet 
they had all the effects of virtues, as &r as the 
publick was concerned* 

The Roman people at this time having no 
war of any consequence on their hands, Csesar 
set about adorning the city with magnificent 
buildings : he rebuilt Cartbag^ and Corinth, 
sending colonies to both cities ; he undertook to 
level several mountains in Italy, to drain the 
Pontine marshes near Rome, and designed to 
cut through the isthmus of Peloponnesus* Thu?) 
with a mind that could never remain inactive^ 
he meditated projects and designs beyond the 
limits of the longest Iif<;; but the greatest of all 
was his intended expedition against the Par* 
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tkiansy by which he designed to revenge the 
death of Crassus, who having penetrated too far 
into their country, was overthrown, himself 
taken prisoner, and put to death, by having 
molten gold poui*ed down his throat, as a pu- 
nishment for his former avarice* Froih thence 
Cssar intended to pass through Hyrcania, and 
enter Scythia along the banks of the Caspian 
sea ; then to. open himself a way through the al* 
most impenetrable forests of Germmiy into 
Gaul, and so return. to Rome. These were the 
aims of axnbitioh or giory ; but the jealousy of a 
few individuals destroyed them all* 

The senate, with an adulation which marked 
the. degeneracy of the times, continued to load 
him witli fresh honours* and- he reoetved th«m 
with e^ual vanity. They dilled one of the 
mo^tt^ of the year after his name ; they stamped 
money with his image ; they ordered hh sta^tue 
to.be^set up in all tibe cities oi the empire ; they 
in^^j^ed publick sacrifice^ on bis birtb-difty ; 
anotalked, even in his life time^^ of enrolling 
him among the number of their gods. Antony^ 
at one of the publick festi^ls, foolii^ly ventured 
to offer. him a diadem; but he put it away' 6e*» 
veraLtinoesy receivingi, at every refusalt^luud ac* 
clamationa from the people. One day^ how* 
ever, when the senate oniered him some 'par« 
ticular honours, he. neglected to rise ivom his 
seat; and from that moment envy began to 
mark him Ibr. destruction. • Mankind are cvev 
more prone to take offence at insult iian in^ 
jury. It began, therefore^ to b^ -Fumoitfedy that 
he intended to make himself king ; and, though 
^n £ict he was possessed of the power, the peo-» 
pie could not endure the name. Wheth^ he 
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really <)e9igni^ to assume that empty honciir 
must now for ever remsun a secret; but, when 
mfbrmecl by- those abput hitn of the jealousieB 
of many persons who envied his power) he de- 
clared) ^^ That he had rather' die; once by Area- 
^^ son than .to live continually in ^prehension 
•**• of it/' On being advised by some to beware 
.of Brutus, in whom he had. for some time/ re- 
.posed the greatest confidence^ he opened his 
breast^ «U scarred with wounds, saying, .^ <.Caai 
^' you think Brutus cares ibr soch poor pilii^ 
^' as this ?•' and being one* ni^t at suf^r^^as 
his fnends disputed among themselves what 
deatji vas easiest* he repEed, ^ That which was 
^* most sudden, rand leafistexpec^d*'/ Amidst this 
^of^tacf and -composure, .however^ a. deep4aid 
conspiracy. >waa absdutdy in agitation i^;aiiist 
J>ini|;C<mnsting 4>f no l^s^an aisty senators ; .at 
4]ie. head of wham were Brntus, whose life^Oe* 
aar hadf^iared after^ the battle o£ Phvsalia 'r and 
Casaitts, whorwaa pardoned soon after; both 
praetors for ti^ .present .year* > Brutus .always 
plumed hioiseif ton .being descended froqi timt 
Brutus fwho first ^gniee 'libaly to RMne* The 
passicmfor freedom ::«eei»ed to have *been trans* 
xnkted* ,down to him> with the blood ofliisan- 
oestara* But though he distested tyranny, yet 
ha could > not -. forbear loviiig ,;the. tyrant, ttma 
whom ha tod r«cei¥edithe'mo8t*«ignai benefits^ 
andr whQ: besides:waaoa roan. in> Jiknsdf to be 
lovad. Howtcnnfi^L at .<ia&tipatriotism bioke' all 
the ftiea af.pnivate^dUendship, and iie entered 
into a:. Gimapmcy. which was ta ^katvoy his be« 
Be$ic(Qr« C^sius, oi»';the'Oiher;hand,.was am* 
petuouST smd prond, and .hated Cesar's persoq 
«l(ill fiKcns' than. Jua cauoe. :. He bad itfteiK sought 



ta oppoctttDky of grali^iDg.biB revenge by «« 
sasftinationy which took, me rather 6pom private 
malignity thaniram publiok virtue. 

The conapiratorst' in. order to give axdoor of 
jostke. to their proceediD|^s^:piit off the exeeution 
.of their draigna to the idea of^Maroby oi> which 
Cxsar iras tehe ofieted the .crown* i The ( augurs 
had- fiaretoldr that ..this daf : woukl^be fetal to 
hiiat and. the night preoeduig. he-heard hitmife 
Calphumia'' himrnlingi in: her sleep ; and- being 
awakened^-ahe aanieaBedtto himyjtfaaliah&'dreaini* 
ed of Itts being'ttnaasinatedtio hrrafrma* These 
omena^ in some measure^ began Xo change <'his 
intention of attending the^^aenatie^'thatdayv as lie 
had designed^ :bntJQne'ol»thft ^sonsptfatorsconi- 
ing invprevailed>.upQiihisata..k«ef» •^his^ovscAu^ 
tiont: by. bantering ..hiaj'«upeestitiofiy.^aiM^ de- 
scribing !!Uie ;prepMHitions .Jthat^were .iRaade* §k* tris 
appcarsttce. Aalie proceeded to 4hiv^MiaSey a 
^ve. hastened to carry him .lofixinaCionioC^he 
c<mspiracy9 .but could: not come. near iiim^ Ibr 
the erovd. Artemidoxus^ a;6reek phi i eaopherv 
whq had diseowened^.fehe whole/» plot^ >dellvei»d 
him a memcnnial ;> hut Cssar. gave :ity >with« other 
papenH.'to one of hia sBc rcta ei es wsthont reading* 
Having at lei>gth catered the')aenattt*heiMe) 
where the conspiestcNcs arer^ psepaiied - to^eceiye 
Mm^ hemetSpunDayatttaugiiPi who . had' fim« 
t)M hia danger^ to whom he said^ smiling^ 
*^ Well) Spurinay the idea of Marsh' are-c^Bse.^? 
*^ Ye8»'^ replied Nthe> angnr^ ^h^^.tbey- arerttot 
^ yet over." As soon as he had taken his plAce, 
the eonspirators^came mr^hini^ under pret^ce 
of saluting him ;- and Cimber) who was one^of 
them, aj^sroached in a suppliant posture> prcr 
tending \6 sue for his brother's pardon^ who had 
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been banished by his order. All the conspirafovs 
seconded him with great earnestness ; and Cim- 
ber, seeming to sue with still greater submissions 
took hold<.bf the bottom of his robe^ holding 
him so as to prevent his rising. This was the 
signal agreed on. Casca, who was behind^ 
stabbed him, though slightly, in the shoulder. 
Caesar instantly turned round, and with the style 
of. his tablet) wounded .him in the arm. How- 
ever^ all the conspirators being now roused, and 
enclosing him round, he I'eceived a. second stab 
from an unknown hand in the breast, while Cas- 
sias wounded him in the fiice* He still defended 
hitotself with great vigoiar, rushing among ihera, 
and throwing down such as opposed him, till he 
flta^w Bmtus*.among the conspirators, who, com- 
ing up» sttuck his dagger intq his thigh. From 
th^t moment Qacsar thought no more of de- 
fen(Ung himself but looking stec^i&stly on him^ 
excUimedy. ^^ And you too, my son I" Tlien 
covering his.head, and .spreading his robe be- 
fore him^ in order to fall with greater decency, 
he sunk down at the base of Pompey's statue, 
" after receiving three-andrtwenty wounds from 
h^nds which he vednly supposed had been dis- 
armed by his benefits, or awed by his power. 

Cssar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of hils 
age^ and. about fourteen years af^er he began 
the conquest of the world. In his progress and 
in his &te we behold all that can g^tify am- 
bition, and all that can detar. tyranny* No 

* Even by those who consider Gxsar a» a tjrrant, the con* 
duct of Brutus cannot be excused. To receive favours and 
then' to prove ungrateful for themi marks a baseness of 
mind that no publick virtue can render amiable. 



power can be safe that is not Tolunlarilf con- 
ferred; and that homage is always to be sus* 
pected which is paid to usurped authority. 
' The .death of Cssar produced a crisis in hu- 
man afitdrsy which was neVer known before: 
there was no longer any tjrrant, and yet liberty 
was ' extinguished ; for the causes which had 
contributed to its destruction still subsisted to 
prevent its revival* The senate had so often 
made an ill use of their power, that the people 
shuddered at the thought of trusting them with 
it again. In short, a mutual jealousy prevuled, 
and patriotism was no more. 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched 
Cesar, they began to address themselves to the 
senate,' in order to vindicate the motives of their 
enterprise, and to excite them., to join in procur- 
ing their country's freedom; but the univen^al 
coldness with which their expostulations were 
received, soon taught them to fear that their 
conduct would find few advocates, and fewer 
su|^rters. All the senajtors, who were not 
accomplices, fled; and the people also,' being 
now alarmed, left their usual occupations, and 
ran tumuituously through the city; some ac- 
tuated by their fears, and others by a desire of 
plunder. In this state of confusion, the cons^H- 
rators all retired to the capitol, and guarded its 
accesses by a body of gladiators which Brutus 
had in pay. It was in vain they alleged that 
they ' only struck for freedom, and had killed a 
tyrant who usurped the rights of mankind : the 
peojrie, accustomed to luxury and ease, litde 
regarded dieir professions, dreading more the 
duigers of poverty than the in&my of slavery. 

The friends of the late dictator, who had im- 
bibed his principles and were not warned by his 
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(iifcc) ttOTrbc^ to iccajngei^ mm9 .t)f^«i&hkiitty 
and to push them, under. the Vett 6{ jucftice* ^Oi 
this number was Antony^ at man of teoderaU^ 
abilitiesandiexcessive id^es ; «itibtliQ|H^«if potf&r» 
only because-it ^are his pleasuiM ar^fudtMrniisie ^ 
but skilled ili.waivto 'which he had. been >tnimecl 
from bis youth. He was -consul for tbi8> ywfi 
and rssdved, .'with -Lepidusy a. man of a aiinilaiN 
disposkson^ tb seise- tbts opportuntty of gwmag- 
that power wfaidx Csesar hiud died for uittrping*. 
I«pidu8y therc&re, took possession ^fthe^Foninir 
with a iyand of- ^^oldieM at: bis devotion ; im^ 
Antony^ being consul, wiiit pemuttcd to caftn« 
mand 4bem. - • Tfadr firsfc Btep was jto possess 
themsdves of ail Caasafff spapers and mxHSLej^amA 
the next to coinreni[i;tteiMiiatef>'in?AKle]!j|o. deter* 
mineithat- delicate iqaeaitioft, >Wtether pioaarbadt 
been. ia legai ttnagistratei^L or A tyvsnokiil lawgperpr 
and whether tbG«e>wbo kilted himriiheriled rtm 
wards or punishments I There were many 
among ttom who had receipted aII their pcaiBno*^ 
tions-fcom Carsaj^ and had acquired .ku^ ioiH 
tunes in conse<|i!ienGe«of his 3^iMinl3nents ; lor 
Tote htm an usuvperv therefore^ would! be. to *«n^ 
danger their p]X)peity ; md yet to-dedare hini.- 
mnoceot^ might endanger the .state. "In tbi& 
dilemma, they seemed witiing to irettoncile ex*-. 
tremes; wberefbne they, approved ail th6.a6ts<o0 
Cssar, and yet gruitedu general pardon to the: 
ccMispiratorsagainsthim. - 

This decree ^vas- very for from giving Antony- 
satUfocdon^ as it granted security to a number 
of nien :who were ^ avowed enemies of tyraony, 
As, however^ the senate liad ratified all. Cassar'a 
acts without distinction, he formed a scheme^ 
npon tbisy of .making him rule^ when dead^ as 



knyflriOBly -as^he l>ad flotic whenlmAgt /Beings 
aft^waft said^' possessed, of .Caetar'a pafievs, far bo 
fitr gained upon fats sttottkeafj as to make, ham 
loseit; iHiatever -fae tfaaii^t' proper* Br thesd 
means, faa^ amna of tnonefv ^fa^fa^ Gwsar ivould 
nevenliaTe-^ftesttnredt -were^aid 10 beidistiibuted 
amoiig^' the poofrte^ ' uKA'cvferynatan * who^ had any 
secUtioiis dnigfis. agaimt the: goTemmeat was 
tfaeve^auie o€ finding a ^vsAvaty- Things being 
ki^thisi £irwahinesft^ he .demanded that Csesar's 
i«in£9al«di;»qui&s>8hoQ)d be performed* AccoTd-< 
ingiyV the ifaody. beings brooght; forth into thtf 
'ESmnMtJb ^ otmost^oiemnky^ Antony, whb 
^faats^edifaimptH'' with Jdieseiast duties of fHend-^ 
rtiipf.be^ikiiietopev&tioiis upon the passions of 
thepeo^ bfttfar prevailing motiires ofpriTate 
itttttP^t. V He firstread-ta them Caesar's will, in 
ifkidi.be.^ad- kft Ootavins, his 'sisterfs grand- 
son,, htsi'hdr, ptermittiag faim to take the namf^ 
^f >C«8ar $ and. three peu*ts of his private fortund 
Brutus . wafsr<te inherit ■. m case of ^ his death. TM 
Roman, people were 1^ the gardens : which he; 
had iotttht other sideof the Tiber; and ever)? 
eititen,. in particalar, was to xteceive: three hun^ 
itoed 4M»sterce8« This last bequest not a fittle 
eontribnted to rivet the people'a affection foi^ 
their late dictator ; thejr now began to oconsider 
faim as « father, who, not sadified with, doing 
them the greatest good while living, thought ^f 
benefiting them even after death* As Antonys 
continued reading, the multitude began, to be 
moved, and sighs and lamentations were heard 
from every quarter. Antony, seeing the au« 
dience- iiaivaumble to -his designs, now began to 
address the assembly in a more pathetick strain ; 
he pr^^nted before them Cadsar*« bloody robsiy 
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Vktii tfTen-^diqpfeiyiiig^ an iiniige wiuch to' HmfA 
a|>peared the body of Cxaar aU cove|«d with 
woiinds, ^^This," cried he, i^^ this is - all 
^ that is leftof him who was befneeded t^the 
<<'gods, and loved by mankiiid even to adorsK 
<^tion« Tiiis is he to whom we vdwed eternal 
** fidelity, and whose person both the senate and 
^ the .people concurred to declare sacred* Be^s 
^ hold now the execution of these tows ! behold 
<< here the prools of our giialatude i The bravest 
<< of men destroyed' by the most ungrateful ^ of 
*^ maiduhd ! He, who showered dowb his bene* 
^'fits upon the betrayers, found his death ^as the 
^^ only return ! Is there none to revenge hiscauae^ 
^ Is there none who, mindful of former b^)e£it$^« 
^ will r show himself now deserving of them i 
<< Yes, there is one: behold me, O Jii^itei^ 
<^ thou avenger of the brave, ready to oURer . up 
^ my life OQ thiB glorious occasion ! And you» 
^ye deitibs, protectors of the Roman empirey 
^ accept my sdemn vows, and,;&vour the rec* 
'^titude of my -intentions i"- The people could 
now no kmger contain their indignation; they 
unanimously cried- out; £6r revenge* The sok 
^ers who 'had' fought under Cesar burnt, vritb 
his body, their coronets, * and other marks of 
conquest with which he had honoured them. A 
great number of the first matrons in the. city 
ttirew in their, ornaments irfso ; till, at length, 
rage succeeding to sorrow, tlae- multitude ran, 
with flaming brands frofn the pile, to set fire to 
the conspirators' houses. In this rage of resent- 
ment, meeting with one Cinna, whom they misn 
took foranother of the same name who wxls 
in the conspiracy ^ they^ore him in pieces. The, 
«mspirators themselves* however, being well 
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rrceiting the rage of the people, thef thought 
safest to retii^ from the city, 'the populace, 
bdng thus l«ft to themadvesi set no bounds to 
their ^rroi^ and gr&titude. Divirte honours weref 
gt^ted to Csbsar, an altar was erected on the 
place where hh body was burnt, where afterwards 
wsa erected a oohxinn, inscribed to the father of 
Ids country* 

In the m^an thne^ Antony^ who had excited 
this fiamt, resolved to convert it to his o^n ad^^ 
vant&get Having gained the people, by his zeal 
in Cftsar*^ cause, he next endeavoured to bring 
over the s^nat^, by a;«eeming concetti for the 
fireedom of the stater* He therefore proposed to 
recal Sextus, Pompcy's only remaning son,* 
idio had concealed hiniself in Spsdn smce the 
death of his father^ and to graiit him tlie com-^ 
HHand of all the fleets of the empn^e. His next 
step to their confidence, was the quelling a se» 
dition of the people who rose to revenge thcf 
death of Caftsar, and putting their leader Ama^^ 
thus to death, who pretended to be the son of 
Marius. After this, pretending to dread the re- 
sentment of the multitude, he demanded a gUard 
for the security of his person. The senate grant- 
ed his request ; and, under this pretext, he drew 
round him a body of six thousand resolute meui^ 
attached to his interest, and ready to execute his 
commands. Thtu he continued every day mak« 
in^ rapid strides to abiMsiute power ; idl the au^ 
thority of goveminent was lodged in his handii 
and those^of his two brothers, who shared among 
them the consular, tribunitian, and * praetorian 
power. His Vows to revenge Caesar's death 
seemed either postponed, or totally forgotten | 
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aiid his onl^ aims seemed to be to confirm him- 
self in that power, which he had thus artfully 
acquired* But an obstacle to his ambition 
seemed to arise from a quarter in which he least 
expected it. This was from Octavius Caesar, 
afterwards sumamcd Augustus, by which title 
we shall henceforward designate him* He was 
the grand nephew and adopted son of Cs&sar, 
and happened to be at . Apollonia when his 
kinsman was slain* He was then but eighteen 
years old; and was under a course of study. 
Upon the news of Caesar*s death, however, he 
resolved to return to Rome, to claim the inhe- 
ritance, and revenge the fate of his uncle. In 
Antony he expected to find a zealous coadjutor, 
but he was greatly disappointed. Antony, who 
had formed other designs, gave him but a very 
cold reception ; and instead of granting him the 
fortune left him by the will, delayed the pay- 
ment of it upon various pretences, hoping to 
check his ambition by limiting his circumstances* 
But Augustus seems to have inherited, not only 
the wealth, but the spirit of his uncle : instead, 
therefore, of abating his claims, he even sold 
his own patrimonial estate, to pay such legacies 
as Cssar had left ; and particularly that to the 
people. By these means he gained a degree of 
popularity, which his enemies vainly laboured 
to diminish; and which, in fact, nature had 
formed him to acquire* His conversation was 
elegant and insinuating; his face comely and 
gi^ceful ; and his affection to the late dictator so 
sincere, that every person was charmed either 
with his piety or his address. But what added 
still more to his interest, was the name of Caesar, 
which he had assumed } and, in consequence of 



which, the fefmer followers of his tmcle now 
flocked in great numbers to him. These he 
managed with such art, that, while he gained 
their afifections, he never lost their esteem ; so 
that Antony now began to conceive a vi<4ent 
jeaiousy for the tdents of his young opponent^ 
-and certainly not without reason* In shorty the 
state was divided into three distinct factions ; 
that of Augustus, who aimed at procuring Cae- 
sar's inheritance, and revenging his death ; that 
of Antony, whose sole view was to obtain abso>> 
lute power; and thatof tlie conspirators, who en- 
deavoured to restore the senate to its former au-- 
thonty, and thus to re-establish liberty. 

Antony, being rsdsed by the people to the go- 
vemment of Cisalpine Gaul, contrary to the in* 
clinations of the senate, resolved to enter upon his 
province immediately, and oppose Brutus, who 
commanded a small body of troops there, while 
his army was yet entire. He accordingly left 
Rome, and marching thither, commanded Brutus 
to depart. Brutus, being unable to oppose 
him, retired with, his forces ; but being pursued 
by Antony, he was at last besieged in the city of 
Mutina. 

Meanwhile Augustus, who had gained over a 
body of ten thousand men, returned to Rome ; 
4Uid being resolved, before he attempted to 
execute vengeance on the conspirajbors, if pos- 
sible, to diminish the power of Antony, began 
by bringing over the senate to second his designs. 
In this he succeeded, chiefly by the credit of 
Cicero, who had long been inimical to Antony's 
views. Accordingly, by means of his great 
eloquence, a decree was passed^ ordering An- 
tony to r^ise the siege of Mutina^ to evaoiaie 



Cifla^ioe :Gaul9 and to wait the fiirtlwr ordeiv 
jof t£c senate M{XH> tht banks of the Rubicon* 

Antony treated. t^e degree with conteinpt; and» 

^instead of obeyipg^ began to profess his displea^ 

§|U« ^t . being hitfieiio so submissive* Nothing 

noW| therefor^) ren^ained for the senate^ but tp 

declare him an>neiny to the state, and to. send 

AugiistuS} with the aripy he had nijsed) to cmi> 

,his insolence. Augustus was very ready to offer 

ills services fpr this^xpedition^ in order.to revenge 

J^ own private injuries^ before he undertook thp^ 

.of the pubiick* The two consuls JEiirtius an4 

Pgnsaf jo^ed all their forces | and thus com^ 

bined, th^ marph^^li ^^ ^ beii4 of a nume]> 

.pus .avmy) agai^^ Mtopy, into Cisalpine Gaul* 

JHe, on his partj was not slow in opposing 

^9^, Aft«r ojfi9 or two Jpeffeotual coi^fliq^s, 

^bpth armief paine to.a ^eper^ eng^^e^^ept i .n» 

ainbiph . Antony was .defeatedi «uad cJoipp^Ue* to 

fiy to (4epidus, wj^o coaiiftand^d a body of ;fprqc$ 

ift.fftrtker.Gaiil. This victpry, fepw^ver^ pro- 

dUQ^ e^ts very dtfferei^t frqpd the es^pectatio^f 

©f ti^^ senate. The twp cppsute were iwonaWf 

Womwiedi bvit Vm^i prevjp^Wy to his deatfei 
calling Augustus to his bed-side, advised hlQi 
^o jpin with Aptpnyj telling him, thf^t the senate 
5>nly desi»*ed to depress botb» by oppof^iiig thej3|i 
Ip e^ch other- The ^yice of the dyi^g consu) 
^ga^ a deep impression on the mind of Augu%- 
;lu» • sp that) /rpjn tl>at timei be only sought* 
pretej^t to break with the senate^ He was wili- 
Viogr howeyer) tp sound them ^oroughlyi be- 
6>re he cdiiae to an cy^ ruptjure ; wherefore he 
jient to deiinand the. consulship, which was re* 
.^ised him* He then thought hiinself obliged to 
jie^ <i9 jiie«9i|re» witfi ihat s^sembly* l^t pcih 



^lely etiteiing Mo h negotiation irfth Ahtbiiy 
ttnd Lepidus, ooficeming a junction of forces, 
ibund thetn as eager to aBsbty as the senate was 
m oppose him* Wherefoi^^ upon being assured 
Df the assistance of AtigUstus upon their arrival 
In Italy) th^y soon crossed the Alps, with an 
hfthy of seventeen legions, breathing rfev^ngc 
ligidnst all theit* opponents. 

The senate now began^ too late, to percei^ 
Iheir errorj in daring to disoblige Augustus $ and 
to atone fbr if, they gavfe hiiii the consul- y^ q^ 
ahip, Which they had so lately refused^ 35/ 
witii powers superior to all law. The 
first use Augiistus made of his new authoHty^ 
was to procure a decree for the condemhation of 
^ratUs and Cassius ; and, in short, to join hia 
forces with those of Antohy and Lepidus. 

The first meeting of these three usurpers of 
their country's freedom was near Mutina, upon 
a rtttfe island of the river Panarus, in order ^at 
neither might be circumvented by the other* 
Lepidus first entered ; and, finding all ^ing^ 
Mife, made the signal for the other two to ap« 
pfoach. After embracing each other, Augustus 
began the conference, by thanking Antony fcft 
his zeal, in putting Decimus Brutiis to death ; 
who being abandoned by his army, was taken, 
and beheaded by Antony's* command. They 
then entered upoh the business that lay before 
them, without any retrospection of the past. 
iTheir conference lasted for three days ; and, in 
this pertod, they fixed a division of government, 
and detertflifted npon the fete of millions. To 
contemplate these men seated, Without attend- 
ants, on a desolate island,' marking ouft whole 
ctded and nations for destniction, and yet none 



tQ oppose their designs, shows what changes rnvf 
quickly be wrought in the bravest people in a 
very short time, and that the age of Fabricius 
and Cato was no more, The result of their con- 
ference was, that the supreme authority should 
be lodged in their hands, under the title of the 
Triumvirate, for the space of five years; that 
Antony should Jiave Gaul ; Lepidus, Spain ; 
and Augustus, Africa and the Mediterranean 
Islands. As for Italy, and the eastern provinces, 
they were to remain in common, until thdr ge* 
nei-al enemy was entit^y subdued. But the kst 
article of their union deserves execration : it was 
agreed, that all their enemies should be destroy- 
ed, of which each presented a list* In these 
were comprised, not only the enemies, but the 
friends of the tnumvirate, since the partisans c^ 
-the one were often found among the opp(»ers of 
the other. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother 
Paulus to the vengeance of his colleague ; An* 
tony permitted the proscription of his- uncle 
Lucius I and Augustus, to his eternal infamy, 
aacrificed the immortal Cicero. Three hundred 
senators, and abbve two thousand knights, were 
included in this horrible proscription ; their for*- 
tunes were ccmfiscated? and their murderers en« 
riched with the spoil* Rome' soon felt the effecta 
of this infernal union : nothing but cries and la- 
mentations were to be heard through all the 
city* None dared to refuse entrance to the aa» 
sassins, although he had no other hopes of 
safety ; and tbia city, that was once the beauty 
of the world, seemed now reduced to desoladon 
by the deliberate malice of an infamous trio. 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of 
those principally sought after. For a whil^ he 



evaded the malice of his pursaera ; and tet for- 
ward from his Tuscnlan villa, towards the sea- 
aidC) with an intent to transport himself directly 
out of the reach of his enemies. I'here finding 
a vessel ready, he presently embarked ; but the 
winds being adverse, and the sea wholly uneasy 
to him, he was oUiged to land, and spend the 
night upon shore* From thence he was forced, 
by the importunity of* his servants, cm board 
again ; but weary of life, and declaring he ivas 
revived to die in that country which he had so 
often saved, he soon went ashore, and proceeded 
to one of his own country seats in the vicinity* 
Here he slept soundly for some time, till his 
servants once more forcibly bore him away in a 
litter, towards the ship, having heavd that he was 
pursued. They were scarcely departed, when 
the assassins arrived' at his house, and, perceiving 
him to be fled, pursued him impiedlately to- 
wards the sda, and overtook him in a wood that 
toyoear the shore. Their leader was one Popl- 
liua Lenus, a tribune of the fomy, vrhose his 
Cicero had formerly dtfended and saved* Ja 
•dofi as (be soldiers appeared, the -servants po&- 
pwred to defend their mafiter's life, at .the hazard 
of their evn : but Cicero commanded -them to 
set him down, and to make no resistance. They 
cut off his head and his hands, returning with 
them to Romey as the most agreeable present to 
their cruel employer* Antony, who was then 
lU; Rome, received them with extreme joy, re- 
-warded, the murderer  with a large sum of mo« 
ney, and placed Cicero's head on the rostrum, 
from whence he had often declaimed against 
tyraimy and oppression* Cicero was slain in the 
sixty-third year of his age;, but not until he had 
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jcen kift comttT ndned' bdbre littti; ^Tht 
.^giorf he obtetned*" njrs JuHira Caosar, ^ ww 
^«ft much above aU other trhnnpha^ as the e]» 
*< tent of the* Roman geniiis was above that d[ 
^ the bounds of the Roman empire*^' 
• Thus the pttncription went on to rage fer 
•ome time with unabated finy* As many as 
eoukl escape its cruelty fled either into Bfecoi 
donia to Brutus, or fotind refuge with young 
l^ompey, who was now in Sicily^ and covered 
the M^Uterranean with his numerous navy. At 
last) both the avarice and vengeance of tho 
triumviri seemed to be foiiy ^l£sd i tiiey went 
toto the senate to declare that the proscription 
was at an end; and Augustus and Antonf^ 
kaidi^ Lepidus to defbnd Rome in tShtir aU 
tanoe, marched with their army to oppiMe tiie 
conspirators) who were now at th€ head of n 
ibrniidafale anny in Asia* 
; Bnitus and Cainiua, Uie pviodpal of the con^ 
4ipiratQrs against CsN&ar, after being driven ftom 
Rome» went into Greece, where they persuadftf 
the Roman students at Athens to declare in th# 
cause of freedom ; dien patting, the fermHer rated 
h poweriiil army in Macedonia, and th^ adjja^* 
cent conntries, wlnle the latter went into SyHa^ 
where he soon mustered tirelve legions, and tt^ 
duced his opponent, Odabdla) to such stredts iMr 
to force him to laf violent hands on himsett' 
Both araiics* soon after joining at Smyrna, such 
a fomudable ibice began to revive the declining 
spirits of the party, and to unite the two gene«* 
inh more ctosdy than ever. In riiort, having 
quitted Italy Uke distressed eidies, they now 
feond themselves at the head ^f a flourishing 
armyt and m a conditiiMi to support a contest, 
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where the eiDiHie oC the world depended on the 
.^vcaiu Tbw aatoaUhii^ succoim ia JwsiAg leyiet 
Mf^ enlireijr. owing to the justice modeiirtaoi% 
find humanitj of Brutus, who, la ^very iMtance, 
feemed iitudious of the hapitHQ^es^ of hi* coui^trjid 
j^egardlesfr of . his own* 

It WHS ip this flourishing, state of their ^fiairst 
that the coospiraj^ni had formed a resolution of 
gpilig against Clof^rat who was wholly in thf 
ioterest of their piqiioi^ent^. However, they wene 
diverted {rum this purpose by ap informtiovt 
|hat A^^^E^^ ^^ Antony were now upon.their 
f^rch) with foriy legiooa, to attacl^ thenif 
Sinitu^ WAi^ inclined to pass their army over iiH» 
Greece and Macedonia, and .there iineet the 
^emy ; byt CassiuA 9o &r prevailed, im» U> have 
tlt^ Rhodian9 apd Lyc|an» Urst tednqed,. whf 
had i»6i$ed their usual p^ntiibDtions*^. This.«ai 
fseditiop i^aa inm^ediatelj.iH)^ Jn execwtiooi. md 
iSHtraordinary sums ^were raisnd by those mMOit 
4he QJ^odiens having iic^rqely any tbii^ left 
^em btttU»eir lives* TJ>e Lyciana auffcred vUli 
move ^evei^ , feft ^haviog ahiiit thsmseli^es np 
k» jtb^ ei^ 1^ JKantblvf!) they defended the cAaicn 
%gai^ Sr^t^ wi^> ^uch&ryi that «teither Jiis 
•cts .ncir enftseatie^ eould presrail upw them t^ 
mirvend/^r* At lenglbs t]^ town betog set tm 
my by their attempting lo bum tbe wwks of 
the Bo»iap% 3rutu% iostead. of laying, bold of 
thi^ fijliipr^mty to Atorm the place, made every 
fiVori >o present it ; but iJbe desperate frenajjf 
of tbe f^iaens was i»ot, to be mottified* Far from 
ihinUiAg Jhemsdves obliged to their generaus 
c^ie^^y, fyr the effinis whidi were made to save 
tbeiO) they ^siolyed to.perisb m the flames, wUeb 
they.ioc»^^4Aed hy tbro^mg io ixuobusi&lea of 



evety Jdnd. Nothing could exceed the di^resii 
of Brutus, upon seeing the townsmen thus resd" 
lutely bent on destroying themselves ; he rode 
about the fortifications, stretching out his hands 
to the Xanthians, and conjuring them to have 
pity on themselves and their city; but, insensi- 
ble to his expostulations, or their own sufTerings, 
they rushed into the flames with desperate cii* 
stinacy, and the whole soon became an heap of 
tindistinguishable ruins. At this horrid spectacle 
Brutus melted into tears, offering a reward to 
every soldier who should bring him a Lycian 
idive* The number of those whom his humanity 
was abie to save, amounted to no- more than one 
hundred and fifly. 

Brutus and Cassius met once more at. Sardis, 
ftnd held a private conference, in which they 
mutually retorted blame on each other's conduct, 
till becoming warm, they both burst into tears* 
Their friends, who were standing at the door, 
overheard the increasing vehemence of their 
voices, and began to dread the consequences, 
till Favonius, who valued himself upon a cynical 
boldness, that knew no restraint, entering the 
room with a jest, calmed their mutual animo- • 
sity* Cassius was i*eady enough to forego his 
anger, being a man of great abilities, but of an 
uneven disposition. Brutus, on the contrary, was 
always perfectly steady. An even gentleness, 
a noble elevation of sentiment, a strength of 
mind over which neither vice nor pleasure could 
have any influence, an inflexible firmness in the 
defence of justice, composed the character of 
that great man* In consequence of these quali* 
ties, he was beloved by his armv, dotted upon 
by his fiiendsy and admired by all good m^en. . 
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After this conference, night coming on, Casr 
stus invited Brutus and his friends to an enter* 
tainment, where freedom and cheerfulness, for 
a while, took place of political anxiety, and 
softened the severity of wisdom. Upon retiring, 
it was, that Brutus, according to Plutarch, saw 
a spectre in his tent. He was naturally wake- 
ful; but especially now, when oppressed with, 
such various cares, he only gave a short time, 
after his nightly repast, to rest ; and, we^king 
about midnight, gener<dly re^ or studied till 
morning* It was in the dead of night, when his 
fancy was probably heated, and his imagination 
disturbed, that ' Brutus was thus employed in 
reading by a lamp just expiring. On a sudden 
he thought he heard a noise as if somebody en-* 
tered, and looking towards the door he perceived 
it open* A gigantick figure, with a frightful 
aspect, stood before him, and continued to gaze 
upon- him with silent severity. At last firutus\ 
had courage to speak to it : " Art thou a ds&mon 
** or a mortal man ; and why comest thou to 
"me?''—" Brutus," rpplied the, phantom, " I 
" am thy evil genius : thou §halt see me again at . 
"Philippi." — " Well then," answered Brutus>. 
without being discomposed, " we shall meet 
" again." Upon which the vision vanished, and 
Brutus calling to his servants, s^sked if they had 
seen any thing ; to which they replied in the ne- 
gative, and he again resumed his studies. 

As Antony and Augustus were now advanced 
into -Macedonia, Brutus and his colleague soon, 
passed over into Thrace, and arrived at the. 
city of Philippi, nejjr which the forces of the 
triumviri were posted. All mankind now b^gan ^ 
to regard the approaching armies" with terror 
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and suSpeitftiT The einpire o{ fht world o^e 
ihore depended upon the late of a battle* Frotii' 
tictory on the one sid^, they might expect free* 
dom ; but ftx)m the othe^, a sovereign witH' 
despotkk pcywer. Brutus was the oAl^ man who- 
looked upon these great e\'ents with calmn^si^ 
and tfunquillity. Indifferent as t6 success, and' 
satisfied with having dpne his duty, he said' to' 
one of his fHends, *' If I gain the victory, I shall' 
"restore liberty to my country ; if I lose iti by 
<< dying, I shidl be delivered from slavery my- 
* ^ self: my condition is fixed ; I run no risk*" 

The r^Niblican army consisted of fourscore 
tltousaiid foot, said twenty thousand horse. The' 
attny of the triumviri amounted to an hitfnired 
thousand foot, and thirteen thousand horse. 
Thus prepared on botii sides, they met eaad en« 
camped near Philippi, a city upon the confinfes 
ci Thrace, situated upon a mountidn, towardH- 
the west of which a t^ain stretched itself, by a 
gentle declivity, almost fifteen leagues, to the 
bianks of the river Strymon* In this pldn, about 
two miles from the town, were two little hills at 
about a mile distant fromr each other, defended' 
on one side by mountuns, on the other' by a 
marsh which communicated with the sea. It 
was upon these two hills diat Brutus and Cassitis. 
fixed their camps : Brutus on the hill towards 
the' north ; Cassius on that towards the south ; 
and in the intermediate space which separated 
them, they cast up lines and a parapet, from one. 
HU to the other. Thus they kept a firm com- 
munication between the two camps, which mu- 
tually defended each other. In this commo^ 
(Mous situation they could act as they thoughts 



proper, and givi^ battle otilf wKiO it was deeined 
advantageous to engage* Behind was the sea^ 
which furnished tbem with all kinds of proyi*- 
sions ; aiid at twelve miles distance, the island 
of Thaso's, which- served them ^or a general ma<fc 
^zine* The triumviri, on the other hand, werd 
^ncartiped on the plain beloW, and were oWigect 
to bring their provisions from fifteen leagued 
distance ; sO ^hat it was their interest t6 has^ 
ten an engagement. This they offered several 
times; but th^ patriots contented themsdvea 
with drawing up their troops at the head of their 
camps, without descending to the plsdn. GasSius^ 
aware of his advantage, resolved to harass the 
enemy, rather than engage them; But Brutus 
beginning to suspect the fidelity of some of 
his officers, used all his influence to persuade 
Cassius to change his resolution; " 1 am impa^ 
•♦ tient," S8ud he, ^ to piit an end to the ihisc- 
^ ries of mankind, and in this I have hopes of 
" succeeding, whether I fall or conquer." Hii 
Wishes were soon gratified ; for Antony's soldieni 
having, with great labour, made a road through 
the marsh which lay to the left of Cassius'd 
camp, by that means opened a communkatioti 
withtheisland of Thasos, which lay behind himi 
Both armies, in attempting to possess themselvei 
of this road, were drawn, at length, to agenei^ 
cngagemeiit; in whiibhthe- republican leaders 
seem to have anticipated' the worst, and to have 
determined on a toltmtaty d^atK in 'Case of k 
dfefeat : « We may ' fidyr^ lA^ fri^ridr' ^ed 
Cassius, embracing Brutus, ** btddiy face the 
^ «nemy; for either wte shall be conquerors our- 
^* selves, or be exempt from the fear of those 
•< who are '.so." * ' 
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Ajugtistus bdng sick, the fi>rdes of the triam« 
yiri were commanded by Antony alone, who 
began the engagement by a vigorous attack upon 
the lines of Cassius* Brutus, on the' other sidet 
made a dreadfiil irruption on the aimy of Au* 
gustus \ and pushed forwards with so much im- 
petuosity, that he broke them upon the. first 
charge. Having penetrated as ^ as the camp, 
and cutting in pieces those who were left for its 
defence, his troops immediately began to plun« 
der ; but in the mean dme the lines of Cassiua 
were forced, and his cavalry put to flight. Every 
effi>rt was made that courage or prudence could 
dictate, l^ this unfortunate general, to make his 
Infantry stand ; but he found it impossible to ,in- 
Bpire his timorous army with his own resolution* 
He saw his troops entirely routed, his camp taken, 
and himself obliged to retire under a little hill 
at some distance. Brutus, who had gained a 
complete victoiy, was just returning at this in** 
terval with his triumphant army, when he found 
that all was lost on the part of his assodate i he 
sent oat a body of cavalry to bring him news of 
Cassius, who perceiWng them advance towards 
him, sent one Titinius, to inform himself whe* 
ther they were friends or enemies*, Titinius soon 
joined ^is body, who received him with great 
transport, informing him of their success ; but 
delaying too long, Ccisuus began to mistako 
them for what his fears had suggested, and cry^ 
ingout '^.that he had exposed his dearest friend 
^' to be taken prisoner," he retired to his tent 
with cHie of his freedmen, named Pindarus, who 
slew him, and then was never heuxl of afber* 
Iminediately a^r Titinius arrived in triumpb 
with th^ body of horsemen^ but his joy was sote 
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turned into angmsh upon seeing his frieDd.dead 
in the tent before him ; upon which, accusing 
his own dday as the cause, he punished it with 
falling on his sword. Brutus was by this time 
informed of tlie defeat of Cassius, and soon after 
of his death. He seemed scarcely Abie to re^ 
stnun the excess of his grief for a man whom hm 
called ^Hhe last of the Romans." He bathed 
the dead body with his tears, and, telling his 
friends that he thought Cassius very happy in 
being beyond the reach of those misfortunes 
which remained for them to suffer, he ordered 
him to be privately removed, lest the general 
knowledge of his death should- dispirit the army* 
It was, in fact, this precipitate deispaJr^ of Ca»- 
siua which seems to have finally and fatallfr 
turned the fortune of the day* 

The first care of Brutus, when he becaoafe the 
sole general, was to mlly the dispersed troofdi of 
Cassius, and^ animate them -witfa fresh hopes d 
Victory* As they had lost all they possessed, l» 
promised each man two thousand denarii* as ft 
recompense for his being plundered* This onoe 
more inspired them with new ardour; but Brur 
tuB>hfui not confidence sufficient to &oe the^d* 
ven»ry^ who offered him battle the ensuing dity* 
His aim was to starve his enemies, who begem 
to be in extreme want of providons. . But his 
single opinion was over-ruled by the test tof hi$ 
army, who now grew every day nx>re confident 
of their strength, and more arrogant in thetr de? 
mands. He was, therefore, afo^i*. a rest)i(» of 
twenty days, obliged to comply with tlieir soli* 
citations to try the fate of a batUe* Both allies 
being drawn out, they remained a long while 
appottte to each other, without offering to m* 
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^^e. .It is skid ihat the general himself hacf 
^t mudi of hiB natural ardour, by the return of 
die dpectre the preceding night: however, he 
encouraged his men as tnuch as possible, and 
gave the signal for battle within three hours of 
sun-set. As before, he had the advantage where 
he commanded in person ; but his left wing, 
fearing to be' taken in flank, str<^tched itself out 
in order t6 enlarge its front ; by means of which 
it became ' too weak to stand the shock of the 
enemy. It was there that the army of Brutus 
began to yield ; and Antony pushing forwards, 
firove the republicans so far back as to be able 
tQ turn Und attack Brutus in the reaK The 
tro6t)s which had belonged to Cassius communis 
tated their terror to the' rest of the forces, till^ 
at last, the whole army gave way. Brutus, sur^ 
rounded by the most valiant of his officers, fought 
tor a long time with desperate valour. The son 
HCatofell fighting by his side, as also the bro^ 
dier of Cassius ; so that, at last he was obliged 
CO yield to necessity, and fled; In the mean 
time the two triumviri, now assured of victory, 
e^preftsly commanded that the general should 
itbt escape^ lor fear he should renew the war. 
•Thus the whole body of the enemy seemed 
thiefly intent on Brutus alone, and his c^ture 
feeenied ineivitable. In this deplorable exig'encte, 
Lucilio^ his fHtend, was resolved, by his own 
deiatfi, to efiect the general's safety. Upon per- 
eeivfng a body of Thracian horse closely pur* 
Wing Brutus,' aAd just upon the point of taking 
him, he boldJy threw himself In the way, telling 
them that he was Brutus. The Thracians, over- 
Joyed with so great a pria^e, immediately dis- 
patched some of theiv companions, with the news 



«f their su^ccessy to die army. Upon thiB> thtt 
ardour of the pursuit abating, Antony marched 
out to meet his prisoner, and to hasten his deathn 
or insult his misfortunes. Seeing the Thraciana 
approach, he began to prepare himself for the 
interview; but the fiuthful Lucilius, advanciogp 
with a cheerful air, ^ It is not Brutus," said he> 
^' that is taken; fortung^-Jias not yet had the 
'^ power of committing^ so great an outrage upon 
*^ virtue. As for spf life, it is well lost in pre-* 
^ serving his hoi>(>ur ; take it, for I have deceived 
** you." ^nitcaiyf struck with his fidelity, par* 
doncd him upon the spot ; and from that time 
forward honoured him with hb friendship, and 
loaded him with favours. 

In the mean time Brutus> with a small num- 
ber of friends, crossing a rivulet, and, night 
coming on, he sat down under a rock which 
concealed him from the pursuit of the enemy. 
After taking breath for a little time, he cast his 
eyes up to Heaven, all spangled with stars ; and 
repeated a line from Euripidest containing, a wish 
to. the Gods, ^< That guilt should i^ot p^s» in 
^ this life without punishment." To this he 
added another from the same poet: ^ O virtue I 
^ thou empty name, I have worshipped thee as 
^< a real good, but find thou art only the slave 
^ of fortune." He then called to mind with 
^reat tendiemesss those whom he had seen 
pensh in battle, and sent out Statilius to gain 
some information of those that remained; but 
he was soon killed by a party of the enemies' 
horse. Brutus judging very rightly of his fiite, 
Qow resolved to die likewise, and spoke to Chose 
who stood rpond him to lend him their last sad 
assistance* None of them, however, would com- 

13 
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ply with' His ihelaftcholy demand. Upon this, 
raising himself up and stretching otit on his hartds, 
he spoke to them Mrith a serene countenance, 
saying, *'That he ^wras happy in the fidelity of 
« his friends; happy in the Consciousness of his 
^ own rectitude; and though he fell, yet fiis 
*^ death' was iiiore glorious than the triumjihs of 
<< the enemy, since Ihfr were successftil in the 
^ c^use of usurpation, anJ he' overthrown in the 
« defence of virtue." He thetrrctiMd to k little 
distance with Stmto, who was his master tn bt,.' 
tdry, and entreated him to do him the last office 
of friendship ; Strato, however, expressed his re- 
luctance to take upon him so shockmg an office ; 
but being further urged, he averted his face, 
and presented the sword's point to Brutus, who 
threw himself upon it, -and immediately 
^is*' ^^^^^* Thus died firutus> and with 
. ' him all hopes of liberty in Rome. The 
triumviri now "became irresistible; and, though 
Pompey*s ybunger s6n was still alite, and at the 
head of a powerful army, yet, with the united 
forces of the empire against him, litde could be 
expected h^ his friends or feared by his enemies 9 
irom the 'greatest efforts. 
* The first care of the triumviri, or rather of 
Antony and Augustus, for Lepidus had little 
Weight, was, after this decisive battle, to punish 
those whom they had formerly marked for 
Vengeance. Horteniius, Drusus, and Quintilius 
Varus, all men of the first rank in the common- 
wealth, eitiher killed themselves or 'were dain, 
A senator' and his sort.' were ordered to cast lots 
for thfeir lives, but both refused it ; the father 
Voluntarily gave himself up. to the executioner, 
and the son stabbed himself before his face* An* 



othe^r begged to ham the rites of bnrisQ after iiis 
deaths to-. which Augostu* ]»pUiedy ^f that he 
*^ would find a grave in the vukures that devour- 
i^ ed hinu" . But x^hiefly tbej(KQple lamented to 
see the head <^ Brutus sent to Roine» to be 
thrown at the foot of Caesar's statue. His aahesy 
however, were sent to. his wife Fortist. Cato's 
daughteif) who following the example of her 
husband and father, killed herself 1^. swallow- 
ing burning coals* It is observed, that of all 
those who had a ha^d in the death of Caesar,, not 
one died a natural death ; and such is generally 
the £tte of those who engage^ in civil broils, and 
mark themselves out for publicity* 

The power of .the triumviri bdng thus esta* 
blished upon the ruin of the commonwealth, 
they began to think of enjoying that homage to 
which they had aspired, ^tony went into 
Greece, and spent some time at Athens in phi- 
losophick enjoyment. Froin thence he passed 
i>rtr into AsiSt ^here all the monarchsof the 
£adt, who acknowledged the Roman powei^ 
came to pay him their obedience i or to court 
his smiles. In this manner he proceeded -from 
kingdom to kingdom, attended .by a crowd :of 
sovereigns, exacting contiibiitions, diitributtng 
/avours, and giving ay^ay crowns with capri- 
cious insolence. But among all the sovereigns 
l>f the East, nofie had such a distinguished place 
in his regfffd as Cleopatra, the celebrated queen 
of Egypt, 

Having received orders from Antony to clear 
lierself of some slight imputation of infidelity to 
%is cause, she readily complied, equally obn- 
scious of her innocence and the power of her 
beauty. She was now in her tWemy^sevelith 
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ycjar, and consequently improved those allure* 
ments by art» whichy in earlier age, had won 
the afiection of Caesar. Her address and mt 
y^cre unrivalled ; and), though therp were some 
women in Rome that were her equals in beauty^ 
.none could malich her in the charms of seducing 
conversatbn. Antony was in Tarsus, a. city of 
Cilicia, when Cleopatra was resolved to attend 
his court in person. She smled down the river 
Cydnus, at the mouth of which the city stood, 
imth the most sumptuous pageantry. Her galley 
was covered with gold, ithe sails of purple, large, 
and floating in the wind. The oars, of silver, 
kept tune to the sound of flutes and cymbals. 
She herself lay reclined on a couch spangled 
with stars of gold, and with such ornaments as 
poets and painters had usually ascribed to Venus* 
On each side were boys like Cupids, who fanned 
her by turiis ; while the most beautiful nyn>phs, 
dressed like Nereids and Graces, were pkced at 
piDper distances around her. Upon the b^nks 
of ^ the river were kept burning the most exqui- 
fiito perfumes, while an infinite number of people 
gazed upon the sight with a mixture, of delight 
and admiration. Antony was instantly captivated 
with.. her beauty; and abandoning business to 
satisfy his pas^sion, shortly afiter followed her into 

Egypt-^ 

WhUe he remained in this country, indulging in 
4he most vicious refinements of voluptuous pleuir 
sure, Augustus, who took upon him to lead 
4>adk the vetepi^n troOps and settle them in Italy, 
was assiduously employi^d in providing for their 
aul^sistenc^. He had promised them lands at 
hQXn^i as a recompense for their past services ; 
but he could not fulfil his engagements^ without 
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[peOmg ttoe fonn^r inhabituits. In conseqiieiice 
of this, multitudes of women^ and children^ 
vhdse tender years and innocence excited uni* 
versa! compassion, daily filled the temples and 
the streets with their latnentations* Numbers of 
husbandmen and shepherds came to deprecate 
the conqueror's intention, or to obtain an habi^ 
tadon in some other part of the world* Among 
^}s sad groupe was the poet Virgil, to whom man- 
land are more indebteid than to a thousand 
conquerors; and who alone of all his neigh* 
hours, obtained the &vour of Augustus* 

Italy and ' Rome nov^ felt the most extreme 
nuseries: the insolent soldiers plundered with<k 
out restraint ; while Sei^s Pompey, being mastet 
of the sea, cut off all foreign communication^ 
and .^Vented the people's receiving their usual 
au^pHes of com* To these mischiefs were added 
$he comniencement of ahother civil wan Fulvia^ 
the wife of Antony, who had been led behmd 
him at Rome, felt for some time all the*rage of 
jealousy, and resolved to try every method of 
tvctaiming her husband: from the arms of Cleo* 
patra. Considering $l breach wldi Augustus as 

. the: only probable means of rousing him from 
his letlutrgy^ with the as»stance of Luoiua her 
foiDther^in-law, who was then' consul^ she began 
to sow the seeds df disst^titidn. The prelsext wasi 

'dial Antony should have a share-in the di&trU 
bution of lands aa well ^ Augustus. This pro^ 
duced some negodations' between them, and A^ 
gustus offered to make Uie veterans themselvea 
umpires in the dispute. Luehiis refdsed to'ac^ 
quiesce : and, being at the head of more than 
six legions, mostly -composed of such as were 
dispossessed, he resolved to enforce his claims^ 
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Thus a new war .was exciled between Augustus 
and Antony ; or, at least, the generals, oi the 
latter, acting under tiie assumed sanction of his 
name. Augustus, however, was victorious : 
Lucius was constrained to retreat to Perusia, a 
city of Etniria, where he was closely besieged* 
and at last reduced to such extremity, by &- 
mine, that he came out in person, and delivered 
himself up to the mercy of the conqueror. Au^ 
gustus received him very honourably, and gene* 
rously pardoned him and all his followers i after 
which he returned to Rome. 

Antony, who during this interval, was revel- 
ling in all the studied luxuries procured for him 
by his insidious mistress^ haying heaid of the 
fate of his adherents, resolved to* oppose Augus«> 
tus in person. Accordingly he. sailed tut ;the 
head of a considerable fleet, from Alexandria 
to Tyre | from thence to.Cyprds and. Rhodes^ 
and. had sOi interview with Fulvia, his wife, at 
Athens* He much censured her meddling dis* 
position ; testified the utmost contempt lor her 
pei^on ; and leaving her upon her death*-bed, at 
Sycion, hastened into Italy to fight Augustus^ 
They botb met at Brunduaium ; and it was now 
thought that the flames of a civil war were going 
to blaze out afresh ; but a negociation being 
proposed, by the activity of Cocceius, a frieidi 
to both,' a -reconciliation was at last effected* 
AU offences and affronts were mutually forgi* 
ven ; and to cement the union, a marriage wa3 
concluded between Antony and Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus. A new division of the Ro« 
man empire was made between them ; Augus- 
tus was to have the command in the West ; An- 
tony in the East 3 while Lepidu^ was obliged 
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to content himself with the provinces in Africa* 
As for Sextiift Poin|>6tU9, he was permitted to re* 
tain all the* islands he already possessed, to- 
gether with Peloponnesus. It was likewise sti- 
pulated to leave the sea open, and pay the peopfe 
what com >nui due oUt of Sicily. 

The eaim occaasoned by this compromise^ 
oentinued lor some time : Antony led his forces 
against the Parthians ; over whom his lieutenahtt 
Vantidids, had gained some advantages. Augus- 
tus drew the greatest part of his army into Gaul, 
where t^ere were some disturbances ; and Pom- 
pey went to attach his newly-ceded province to 
lus intjerest* It was in this quarter however that 
fresh motives were given for renewing the war. 
Antony, Who was obliged by treaty to quit Pe- 
loponnesus, refused to evacuate it till Pompey 
had satisfied him for such debts as were due to 
him from the inhabitants. Pompey rejecting 
this proposal with disdain, immediately fitted 
out a new fleet aiid reneweid his former enter- 
prises, by cutting off the corn and provisions 
that were consigned to Italy. Thus the griev- 
anlces of the poor were again renewed: and the 
people began to' complain, that, instead of three, 
tyrants, they were now oppressed by fcur. 

In this exigence, Augustus, who had long me* 
ditated the best means of diminishing the num- 
ber, resolved to begin by getting rid of Pom- 
pey. His first attempt was to invade Sicily.; 
but being overpowered in his passage by Pompey» 
and afterwards shattered in a storm, he was 
obliged to postpone his designs to the ensuing 
yesu*. During this interval, he was reinfoiv:ed 
by a noble fleet of one hundred and twenty ships, 
given. hi;n by Antonyi with which he resolved 
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once more to invade ^isSAy dh ibt>^'«^vistiBi^^tta^ 
ters. But fortune sfeemed sstifldetefmiimd to^ nsp* 
posehhn: he was a seCxHid'liittl^ dkabkd bf i^ 
storm ; which so hiised the vaAlCjr of Fotnj^l^ 
liiat he began tor style himsetf the"«on bf Nep* 
tune. Augustus, however,* \«sfRK^ speedilf ' wi* 
fitted hh navy^ and recruited his foree% gave 
the cbmtni^uKd of toth'slo -Agrippa,' hir fidtliM 
friend and associate In' y^&x^ Agrippa pmvod 
himself worthy of the trust repo^dili Him ; and 
^ Q soon gaT« hi» iofdvehBal^rii cotfti|iletB and 
31. ' final overthrow. Tbas undonisyPompe^ 
^ ^ resolved to #f to AnfODy^'&bini wiHum 
71 jr.* he expected 'refilge'' ftjf' padst services! 
However, a gleam of hope ofiering, li^ 
tried once more^ at the h^ad of ti small 'bodjr^rf' 
men, to -make litmseif indepeiidentj and' eveii 
surprised Antony's lieatenants^r.who>had beeii 
>ent to accept of his 8ubtni8»ons; but being at 
last abaAd6»ed' by^ liis^ «<lldi«*sv^ and delvtaorsdup^ 
h^ was'pmto deaths alfd'iti him ended tbfe male 
offspring of Pc^n^pey* the Gbeat* 
- This removed one veuy powerful obstacles 
the ambition of AnguMus, and sdraukted him 
to hasten the destruction tyf the rest' of itis ns^ 
sociates. Lepidus .soon furnished a suffioiei^t 
pretext for depriving hii^ of his ,share in the 
trtumvtl^te* Being now at-the bead of tw^nty^ 
two legions, with a: strong body offCS^s^, int 
.^sdnly supposed 'Uiat his present power- was more 
thtth an equivalent to the popularity of Au- 
gustus; and in consequence, resolved upon 
addhig Sicily to his province, to which he 
Im'd claimy as having fit^st invaded it* - Au- 
giii^fus^ent to expostulate upon these proceed- 
ings; -but ^epidms fiercelyvi>^plie<}> ^ That he 



? vas; detertnified to have his share in the ad* 
^/ ministraticm, and would no looger allow aof 
l^cme t^eng^ros^ all the authority*" Au^^tus 
beings fireviously informed of the disposition of 
Le^dus's soldiers, with great bddness wem 
akMie^ to his canip» and with no other assistsQce 
than private b^unties> and the authority be had 
gained by his former victories) resolved to de-; 
pose his rival. The soldiers thronged round 
him with the most dutiful alacrity^ while Le« 
pidua exerted himself to prevent their defection. 
But Augustus, though he received a wound 
from one of the centurions, flew, with groat 
presence of mind, to the place where the military 
ensigns . were planted, and flourishing one of 
thepi in the air, aU the legionary soldiers ran in 
crowds, and saluted him as their general* Le- 
pidus, thus abandoned by his men, divested him* 
i^lf o^^ the badges of his authority, and sub* 
missively. threw himself ^t the feet ckT Augustus* 
The heir of Oesar des|Msed hiji colleague too 
much to take his life, notwithstanding the re* 
mcHistrances of the army ; but derived, him of 
ail his former power, and. banished liim to Cir- 
G«um* There lie continued the rest of his life^ 
a melancholy object of disappointed amlMtipn* 

Ati^stus was received, upon his return to 
Rome, with universal joy ; the senators met him 
at the gates, and conducted him to the capitol ; 
and, sifter having returned thanks to the. godsy 
the people, crowned with gariands of flowers, 
waited upon him to his palace. Antony now 
Alone remained to prevent his attainment of so* 
vereign and undivided power ; and his character 
and conduct greatiy facilitated the designs which 
his ambitious, rival had coniQ^ive4 against biija* 

&0M£« — II. -K 
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His fiiilitary >epiibatkin, wluch hsd sdene B9pi 
ported hiBi) be^BHi/to be lost^ and he seemdd ta 
Uvt onlf to plteasure. Regaedlests pf the biMi« 
iieSB <>f the statey he spent whole da^s and nights 
in the companjr <^ Ckopatra^ who stodied everf 
BXt to increase his passion^ and vary hia enter* 
taima^its! Few women hare been so much 
celebrated for the art of giving noveltf to {riea^. 
msej €ukI mining trifles important : kigenious ill: 
filling «p the languid pauses, of sensual xieli^ity 
she assumed every^ character, and alwafs pre*' 
aented somethU^ novel und ctiptivating* An* 
leHy was so much fascmabed by her wiles, 'that 
he resdved to enlarge his sphere of luxury, l]^: 
granting her miany ei those kj^gdoms . which 
belong6d>to the-Romaa <emi»K^ He gave hei* 
all Phtthicia, Cttlo-Syria and Cyprus, with a 
great part of Cilioia, Arabia, .and Judea>~gifta 
which he had HO' mght to4>estow, but Which he 
pretended to -grant in imitation of Hercules. 
This €0tnplka^n oi vice and. folly at l^st to- 
tally exa^sperated the Roamns, while Augustus^ 
with malicious ingenuity, took care to exaggerate 
aU his defects* At lengthy finding the people 
Buficiently^imt^ed against htm, he resolved U> 
send Octavia, who ;v^as then at Rome, to . Ao- 
tony, ais if with a view of reclaiming h^r hus- 
band ; but in fact, to fornish a> sufficient pre- 
text of deciarffig'war again^ him,a&.he expepted 
the would be dismissed with contempt* 
> ^AlUony wasnow. at the city of Lepcopolis, 
revelling with his infemous paramour, when he 
Jbeard diat Octa^ia had reached Athens, u^on 
her journey to visit him. On )his occa^on, 
Cleopatra played 0S all her. arts, and wrought 
ao effectually onahe passions of her lovcr^ that 



Re ofdeftd hfo wife to fetam hotnC) \Hdioat 
deignifif^ to see her** He erm proccedad' to 
t^padiate her^ askl to mavty Cieoptttitu Ac* 
€«miii%1y^ he asseihyed* the peo|4e ' of Alexundrid 
ib the fMiblid^ fheatpe^ where, ^nder aa ateovae of 
fldlTer, were placed two thtoneiof gold, one fef 
hiinsdif and the other for the ()ueen« Thefre h^ 
iea^ 'himself^ dressed RfceBaockttB,iiffaileCleo^ 
^tm 8<te beside him clothed inthe omataentf 
itndvttfibutes of Isis, the principal deitf of the 
Elp^ptians. Hmng declared her queen of all 
thl cotmtpies >diich he had already bestowed 
tipen her, ^e associated Osario, her son bf 
Cflesanv as her partner intlie government 9 and ttf 
Hie twoehiidreh, which he bad by berlihnseU^' 
M gd¥e die titl^iof King of Kings^wichverf 
txtensive donnAionsi One folly is geneiUliy thi 
piUtnt^l^fflany'Mot«. NcfW liMUf U^ and pMgi^ 
«itrietr< Irere theM^ftnw «tuA«dy and new mbdof 
eir pr^lbsion fotnid oati ho less tfian siJEty 
thoiUtend puwds «f oar tnontf Wtts larHnlied 
tlptm one single entertahiment ; «nd it is siud^ 
Upon Alls occtotoh,' that Cleopatra dissolved A 
ptift^ot ^ki t«lciein vinegar, aidd drank it off. 
Ytit,^ AnxMye all tKis"v<rftfptO0as preffision, the5^ 
were neither of them httppy# AntiAiy, w* ml 
Md, Vatf in c»niitaiit oppreheiidlon of being 
pM^^d, and Cleopatm of bein^ fbrsaken. 
r Thi^ iiasutt olfei^ to hk sisiei^ AugiMtnt 
^agedy etnbra^d, as a 'sfifllcient provocationr. 
ftif dfedarirtj^ war agsdnst Antony | and avWcd 
h\3 iiitentl<^n<i to the senate. Preparatio4i» weM^ 
dccordirig^y mKde bn both sides, and soitie at^ 
fempts ^t negofciation took place 5 but thKiy tei^'- 
%iins^ in increased anitnOsity. Antoiny lat laftt 
commeiiccsd hostile inovements, by ordefiT% 
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\y iirho cetnmanded his army, ft> march 
irithout delay into Europe y while he and Cleo^ 
patra folbwcid td Samos, in order to prepare 
fbr carrying on the war with vigour : but his con* 
duct wte a ridkidous mixture of inconsistencies. 
On one i^de, all the kings and princes from 
Bgypt to the Euodne sea had orders to send him 
tbi&er supplies bodi of men^ prorisio^s, and 
mnas ^ cm the other side, all the comedians) 
danderst tmfifoons, and musicians of Greeeei 
were likewise enjoined to attend him* Thus; 
frequently when a ship was thought to arrive 
laden with aoldiersy arms^ and ammimitioiif it 
was found only fiUed with l)layers and theatric^ 
inacliinery^ In this manner he laboured lo 
unite JncoBipatiUe pursuits i the kings who at* 
tended him endeavoured to gain his &rwit more 
by their enttttaaknents than their waHike pref* 
paratidns; die provbuses strove rather to pleaM 
him by sacrifichig to his divinitjr than by theit 
alacrity in his defence ; so that some were beard 
to say^ ^ What rejoicings wouH imM this tnan 
^make tof a victory, when he thus liiumphs 
^at Che ete iof ft d«ageroas war!" In siiort« 
his best friends now began to Ibrsake his in* 
teresCftnd togt?e bimup foriost. ■- 

His delay at SamoS) md afterwards at Atb^ofl^ 
was extremely fiivourable to the armar of Au* 
gustus. Dad Antony immediately proceeded 
into Italyi the event m^ht have been doiibtfol ( 
but he gave fu» opponents leisure to make«am« 
pie and deliberate preparations for war^ which 
was ftfterwards dedkired in form. Meanwhile^ 
Aotony*s followers were invited over to joia 
him, with great .promises of rewards ; but, out 
of policy, they were not yet declared enemies. 



At length)^ both ' iddft^ thotigtit ihfefiuMtvift' ill 
readiiieas to ht^ Uie Will*, with Inmies fuhabl^ 
to the gt^tliess of the- empire they codtftidftd 
jToi^. The on& wnd fdlowed by^ idl the. forces of the 
east; tht oth<ir drew after hift all the slreti^ 
of the West* Antony's force ootai^osed a body Of 
a htuidred thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse; white his fleet amounled to fiVe hundred 
khips of Wah The airciy of Augustus tnnsferc^ 
iMit eighty thouaalid foot, but equalled - lus ad^ 
.versa)7'8 in the hut^b^ of cavalry ; while hh 
Qeet was only half as numerous as Antony's! 
but t^e sbijps ware better built, aiid bete^ 
(inanned* 

A liaval batt&S fought near Actium, a eit^ 
4»f Epirusr at the entrance of the gulf -of Am«> 
braiia, ' decided the fo^e* of the Boman Worlds 
and drew- it under a single despot. Antony 
ritnged ^his sliips before the moui^ of ibt golf { 
«nd Augustus drew iip his fleet* in opposition^ 
Neither general asauined any €xttt station to 
e^thm^d in^ but weiit about from ship to ship, 
■irherever his presence was necessary^ In the 
in^an time, the two land armies, d» c^iposit^ 
sides of the gulf. Were drawn up, only as speo^ 
tators of the engagetnent, «id encoutaged the 
respective fleets, by their shouDs. The • - 
Wttle began on both ftides, with gfeat ^^' ^ 
ai^our^ and after a hew inode* • The prows 
of their vessels were arii&ed with brazen points t 
knd %ith these they drove ftiriously against eadi 
tidier. In this conflict, the ships of Antony 
caine with greater force, but those of Augustuli 
avoided tiie shock with greater dexterity. On 
Ahtofxy's side the stems of the ships were raisai 
Ih the form of a tOWer ; from >viience the mariheia 
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Anew arrows irom machinietf for Uiat'i^urpose. 
Thoae of AuguetuS) iniide use of loog pokst 
hoolEcdwith irony and fire«pols* Tfaey fought 
in this manner . for some time, with equal 
animosity ; and with little advant^^ on either 
side* But all' of a suddc^^ Cleopatra deter^ 
mined the fortune of the day. She was seeit 
flying from the engagement* attended • by sixty 
sail i.strucky perhaps^ with the tenxHV natural^ to 
her seat: but what increased the general oxoafx* 
ment} was^ to behold Antony himself following 
pbon after) and leaving his fleet at the mercy of 
his €^>poiient. The e^igagementi notivttfastand* 
ingy continued with great obstinacy till five ia 
the evening $ wh^ Antony's forces^ partly con* 
strained by the conduct of Agrippa, and partljr 
persuaded by the promises of Augustus^ s^lH 
mitted to the conqoeror. The land' forces soon 
after fo^owed the example of the navy ^ and all 
Submitted to the victor without striking a, bk>w^ 
the fourth day after the battle* 

When Cleopatra fled, thfi- in&tuatedAntOQf 
pursued her in a five*oared gsJley ; and, coming 
al<Mig*>side of her ship^ ^ente^ it without . seeing 
or being seen by . her« For three whole days he 
continued in silent reflection, during which, 
either through indignation or shame, be neither 
saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. At last, the queen's 
female attendants reconciled them, and love b^* 
came triumphant. Not suspecting the defection 
of his army, he now dispatched orders to his 
fieutenant Canidius, to conduct it into Asia. 
However, he was soon undeceived when he ^ ar^ 
rived in Africa, where he was informed of their 
submission to his rival* This account so ti^an- 
^)orted torn with rage^ that he was with diff 



fiodtf w f itivmted t from. IuUbik liim«oi£ ^ but at 
l^igth, At thK entreaty^ of hi& fjnendsy he ra^ 
turned tQ Akxaaldrif^» in ^liuae and dismaf .^^ 
CJeopatrai howeyer, «eaFned'to retain, that for« 
titude m h«r misfiMtiiiies, which had uttedjr 
abandoned her adnurer. Haikig;: amassed coi^ 
siderable. riches, by means. of ^ccmfiscations, and 
other acts of ^iolencey she lormed the very sin* 
gttlar and rom^»tidc project, of conveying; her 
whole fleet over the isthmius of Suee into the 
Bed Sea, and of* finding an asylum in another 
laegion beyond the reach of Rome* Some of 
the veasela were actually transported thither* 
pursuant to her orders ; but the Arabians hav*- 
Ing bumed them, and Antony dissuading hen 
from the design^ she abandoned it for the more 
improbable .scheme of defending E^gypt . against 
the . conqueror ; or of obtaoning better term^ 
Ibomher shofw of resistance* It is even .heiievedt 
that she ;would have .saved herself at the expense 
of Antony ; and that ..she was not yet without 
i^me hopeafrom^the power of her charmsi though 
fhe was ^arrived almost at the age of fqrty^-*- 
Those arts which had been so succiessful wit^ 
the greater mep of Rome^ it seemsi she yvas 
deurous of practising on Ajugustus* Thus, in 
three embassies> which were &&kt one after an* 
other, iiiom, .Antony to Augustus in Asia, tbQ 
queen had.^ways her secret agent% charged 
with particular prpppsal^ in her name* Antony 
was so bumbled» that he desired no ];Aore th^.^ 
that his Ufe might be spared^ and to have tlie 
liberty of passing the remainder of bis days iii 
obscurity^ . To these proposals Augustus made 
ho reply.. Cleopati*a sei>t him also publick pro* 
pQ»als ia &vour oCMr children i but at the 
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Sattife time ^viiEfely ret^nid hfm hetr crdwn« 
To the qtieeti's- publick proposal, no answer wai^ 
given ; to her private ol^r^he replied^ by ^ivin|^ 
her assumncelof his favour, jn case. she\ sent 
away Antony or put him to deloh* These ne« 
gociations could not be kept froni the knowledge 
of Antony, whose jealbiisy and rage every oc- 
currence now contributed to heigh tJ3n. He* 
bulit -a smaH soiit^y hou&te upon a thol^ in the/ 
sea, and there shut himself up,/8hunmng aS 
commerce with mankind, and professing to imi^ 
tat^ Timon the man-hater. However, his j^\ 
lious jealousy drove him again into society; fo^ 
hearing that C^eopatra^ had many secret, eofH/ 
&renibe» with Thyrsus, ati emissary ;from Ai^** 
gustiis, he i^eisBed upcm him, and hf^rin^;: brderei} 
him to be cruelly scourged, tent him liacklo 
bis patrpn« :'Atthe same tijne he sent letters -bjf- 
^itOi im^ordng.that' he ha^ chastised Th)^rsua 
for insulting a man in misfortunes < but withli^ 
he gave Augustus permissioh to avenge himself}, 
by scourging in the same manner, Hij^nurditt^f ^ 
j|^tony*s freedraan> Who hisd abandoned bis 
maaiter'a £brtune« j ; - 

Meanwhile the dperatbns 6f -the war-iwer«g 
conducted with great ^spirit, and Egypt wa^ 
cmce more the theatt« Hi the contending armies 
of Rtimev Gdlus, the Heutenant . of At^ustus,* 
took Paretonii^, which opened the whole oquH^ 
try to his incursions: - On the other ^ide, An- 
tony, who had still considerable forces by sea and 
land, etldeavotifed to recover that important 
place from the enemy, by tippealing to the le^ 
gions he had once commanded. In these hope& 
he approached, and exhorted them to remember 
their former vows of fidelity : but Gallus ordered 
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all the trumpets to soui^ in order to hinder 
Antony from being heard ; so that he was obliged 
tio retire* 

~ Augustus himself was in the mean time ad-* 
Vancing with another army before Pelu^um, 
which the governor of the city, either walking 
courage to defend, or previously instructed by 
Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take 
possessioa c^ without resistiance ; so that Au** 
gustus having now no obstacle in his way t^ 
Akxafidria, marched thither with all expedition; 
Antony, upon his arrival, sallied out to oppose 
htm, * fighting with great desperation, and putting 
€lK"eneiiiy's davalry to flight. Thb slight id^ 
rmttuge oAoe move levivdd his decliiiiog hopes ; 
afid, in donaequeoee, he deteimitted to make s 
letoliite andv^nai e£Ebrt both by sea and land 9 
bat pratiotisly offered to fight his> adv^rfiuy ill 
^igftd cbral»ts Augustus- too wdll knew .the 
iMf^ttftlity of thek . Mluations, to comply with 
tfay forlonv offer ; he therefore coolly replied) 
that- 'Antony: 'had vmj9 emmgh to. die, besideia 
Mq^fr^comb^t* 

:The.'ei^en^ng:bftlbre the day . appointed, fefl^ 
last despMato att^wiptt Jhe ordered « grlknd enters 
tamiiient to be •prepared* " Give ine^ good lijne» 
^ and good cbe^'' cried ht to his friends ; ^^ Let 
*f m^ live to^lay : to-morrow, peii^aps, . ypu 
^may serve; aootl^ mi&ster.-'. At day*br6aW 
Milbmy pitted the few^ troops he had. remaipingi 
ijkp^n a rising groilnd near the city ; fi[t»m wheni^e 
he sent ofders tohn^galleysto engage the enemy^ . 
Tl^re he waited to be a spectator of the com- 
bat ; and at first be had the satis&ction to see 
them advytnce in good^crder; bMt his joy wa^. 
IO0& turned into raget ^non he saw his ships 



only saluting .tboseof Augustus, and both &etfl^ 
unitiiig together? aud ^ailmg back into (the har- 
bour ; and> at the same instant^ his cavaky also 
deserted him. He tried) how^ver^.to leadon 
tos infantty,. which w^ere easily :ranquished ;- and* 
^e himself, compelled to retimi. kito tkto towtu* 
His rage was now ungoTemablo ; he «Diild BOti 
help crying out in s^fony as he. passed^: iJiathe^ 
was. betrayed .by Cleopatra.- 1. and in &ct ^hear 
i^picions were just, for it was l^ secret aarders' 
from the queen, that the Hoet had passed over 
to Augustus* 

Cleopatra had» for a long whiley dre^ed Ite 
effects of Antony *s jealousy } jmd hwij -liomtt 
time befeie, ' pi«pared rd 'Oiethod .'Of.otmriiB^ 
any sudden IsaUies it tnigfit produce* ifotr 4km 
temple of lue gfie erected a buiUii^f wfalelilwas' 
seennngly designed |Ql*iirSepu2ftb9e.:iMil!her:diBi 
removed ill .her treasnrfe^ and. moitt valuabki cis" 
fects, ^vering^them over with tdfches, fitggetty; 
m^ pthei^ oombusttble ihaitten This^ sepv^hv^ 
idle desigxiedvto^^swer a double pQvpos^;«-^<«is 
well to screen her from the suddoti mscaitimMfe 
oE'Aikony, as. to ^inake. Augnitas'-bdHeye that 
diei wciQld huni att lier.^aiOflMr*ii«*^«ar' IKi i^ 
ftised her prqpor t^rms-of ciip^biiiMi.^ lUxk^ 
fhereforet she- retire fx%an Antony's presoitr 
fery; shutting the gateSy whii^h i«etre • fortified' 
Wit^ bolts and bars^ of iron $ bat» in tho rfitBn* 
timC) gave orders that a.i'epi9n^4^ottld be $proad^ 
of her death, r Thissneva^wiiifih sooii tektilMf 
Antony, rec«l]ed«ai hi$ formoi^ loV^ and* tender- 
ness« He lamented Mer death With the 9(tine tio. 
lence with which he had buta kHr minotesbefdre 
seemod to desire it. " Wretched maff^" exclaimed 
he J ^^ wl^at is tliere now wcMfth livinj^ H^ ; ^ce dll 



(i^at eoclld soolh tor vioftenttiy ciire^ls depait- 
<^ «d t O Cl^Qpatra^ our #epi^atioi> does ijtot so 
^ muehif^Gt me, as the disgrace I suffer, la 
^ perautimg a woman to instruct me in the 
" wa^s cf dyin^" He tl^n called to one of 
hift freedm^i named Eros, whom he had engage' 
td b^ balh to kill him, whenever fortune should 
4iive him ^ '^13 last resource* * Eros being 
CQsamanded to {perform his promise, this faith^I 
IbllQwer dnew the sword, as if going to execute 
his orders ; but turning his- face, {dunged it into 
his own bosom, and died at his master's feet« 
Antoni^ for a while bung over his faithful ser- 
vlnit, in silent ftgoay; them taking" up the sword, 
scabbed himself in the bdSf^ and fell backward 
onacoooh* 

y Thou^ the wound was mortal, yet it did 
mit.imcnediately deprive him of li4, and he 
ctejuwd'his attendants i.o finish what he had be* 
gm<; :btit'thcy all fkd in herror and affright* 
He,tben^re continued for some time crying 
out and' writhing' with pain, till he was informed 
fa^rroliBafithe (queen's secretaries that his mistress 
wasstiU a]^» Ife^tben earnestly desired to be 
carried todiie place where she was* They ac« 
fcoisdiigiy hrbu^t him to the gate of the sepul- 
chre ; -but Cleopatra^ ^ho w^ould not peimit it 
to he' opened^ appeared -at the window, altid 
thxewdown oprchh' in order to pull him up. In 
tias: manner, ^aBsisted hf her two female atten- 
dants^she rused him^ aH Moody from the ground ; 
and irtiile yet suspended in the ah*, he continued 
stretching out his hands to encourage her. Hay-r 
ing ejBRsi^Bd their purpose, they carried him to 
a oouch, on \diich they gently laid him. Cleo- 
patm now ^ve w^r loher aonow,, tearing her 
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clcythes, beating her breast, and kissing the 
wound of whkh he was dying. She called 'upon 
him as her lord, her husband, her emperor, and 
seemed to have forgotten her own distresses, in 
the greatness of his sufferings* Antony en- 
treated her to moderate the transports of her 
grief, and asked for some wine. After he had 
drank, he entreated Cleopatra to endeavour to 
presence her life, if she could do it with honour ; 
and recommended Proculeius, a friend of Au- 
gustus, as one she might rely on, to' be her in- 
tercessor* He exhorted her not to lan^nt for 
his misfortunes, but to congratulate him upon 
his former felicity ; to consider him as one who 
had lived the most powerful of men, and at last 
died a Roman death. Soon after he had done 
speaking, he expired* Proculeius now made 
his appearance, by command of Augustus, 'Who 
had been informed of Antony's desperate con« 
duct* Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard, 
and would not confer with Proculeius, except 
through the gate, which was veiy well secured ; 
but having amused her by an appearance of re- 
tiring, while one of his fellow-soldiefs kept her 
in conversation, he entered with two more by 
the window at which Antony had been drawn 
up, and imme^ately ran down to the gate. On 
this, one of the women crying out, that they 
were taken alive, Cleopatra drew a poniard, and 
attempted to stab herself ; but Proculeius pre« 
venting the blow, gently remonstrated on her 
cruelty, in reusing so good a prince as his 
master was, the pleasure of displaying his cle- 
mency* He then forced the poniard out of her 
hand, and leaving every thing secured, he went 
to acquaint his master with w^at he had done* . 
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Cle9^!t^ ii^bis^ power: he aeat Epsiphroditui 
iQ^brlpgl^^r to,Hs pala^, and to watch over her 
]iritbih^jjj^|i^i Qircunisp>ection| iat the aatne time 
?PJQil>tag liiin to tyeat, her lyiti tlie inspect due 
t9a^T m^ .. But/nothing ;c6«ild reooDczle her 
jbo jrCgptiyi^.^ ai>d ^ her aggrayated ills produced 
d^ feyer^ wfticlit. 8^e |eecai;rf \fillirig; tpihcreaaB. 
^e, r35aolY^ fl?^ to aWtaiii from' taking any 
^^rifihmept;^. under the pTetence*of a regiiheh 
nti^c^aw^' for Mr disorder ;, but Au^stus, being 
mute ^.(maii>te4 Fithf t|ie real mqtive, be^n to 
t^ccsat^)^.. h^» with regard to hc^ children^ in 
f^p ^h^ ^Uld .P^r^ist. This wfts the only pu- 
^i»hi»9jC^..thAt...Qc^.I4 ^ovr affect her j and tbeoe- 
^rf ^h!9 r^m^ whs^ever.wa« prescrihed for 
i^r.recovisjry, ... , 

. ..{n^hjg^me^ ^m^^ Augustus made his entry 
injto jVJexaA^ri*,* . taHipg. care to J mitigate, the 
fcaboijtM.ioh^Ojiitants, hy cgnyersing ^miliariy 
419 ^« wenl; .alQag Mm AJ'^Ud* )th^ philosopher, 
^ native pf thfe. pi^cp. .^ The citizeus, however, 

jtremWed at hid c^proptch j m4 yrhtn he placed 

.hilD[*&djjfupQi\.th^,trib|in^lt they, prostrate them« 

^yj^r-yfith their feces tp Jhe. ground, before 

Mr&s Augugt)*s,pwJ^PtIy brdjpl^d them to rise, 

.V^Uh^«.tii^gn« Sjmi^. ^^..wQts mduced to pardon 

JifyffOt. i>^ JJti re«w^ jSir, Alejtahcler, wlio Wto 

-the iQU9d^i: 9f,thipir«city| h^ admiration of its 

i»eiLiXfje4'fifx4'|)i& JBrieb4«Aip. ^ their fel- 

Jqiw-cituHsnt, . JXwQ.jA)^ - of partji:iilar iiote " w'ere 

.jl^t to de^thupoi^ thU occasion i. Antony Veldeat 

\i^n Ant;yllu3, An4..t;ssarb» thaisoii of:Ju6us 

,0^, botix beti:ayii4/ipt9. ;^iai bBt^i by 'their 

Dt^pef^dvei tutors^/wha .themselves. sodn after 

ju9tly.^fttt%red icr/tboil' 4^r6^* .ITk^pi^t o£ 

ROME.*— II. L' i. -.» . ^. 
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Cldkfpitms IcMMff n Were tSt^ed >Witfi ^rmfin* 
du}g0iu!e^ patid^ftft tlieii^ liiothbr Was l^o^t^tH^j 
from her ktcf indiepositbn^ be catHeto visit her 
in person. Sh^ i^eceired hitti layingfion a-coUdi^ 
in a careless manner; and, ^ponfiis .«ntertiig 
the apaptment, rdse up to ppostrate4iet's«tf^bie^ 
f^i^ him. She was dressed 'in^^n^iil^ Inrt^i 
Icxne robe ; her hair was dishevelled, her ^c« 
tremWng, hgr complekion pale, s(nd hef eyes 
red with weeping. Yet, still beptiaturdl'^baiatgp 
seemed to gleam through the dklifesBfeS'Jh^ sup^ 
•rounded' her; bx^ the graces of her motioo^ 
md the^alhiring softness of her io(:4c4 stlH»bor^ 
testimony* to the former pow<^r of- h€t *<charms4 
Augustas raised her wilh his usual ^somplaisaiao^ 
and desiring her to 'Sit, placed himseif be^idt 
her. Cleopatra had been prepared for this ifi'- 
tenriew, and made use of erery method she cduld 
think of, to propitiate tfa€ conqueror. She ai^ 
tematdy employ^ apologies, entreaties^ and 
aUurements, to obuin his &voiir, and soften hi* 
resentment. She talked of Ca&sar^s humanity t^ 
those in distress ; sh6 rbad some of his tetteri^td 
her, fiiH of tenderness ;• and enlarged i]^on the 
k)ng intimacy that -had passed * between theim 
" But of what seiVice,'' cried she, «Vaire now all 
^< his boiefits to me! Why could Inot die with 
Khiml Yet he still livee-^iethinks I se6 him* 
" still before me— ^ie revivea ih^ you." ' • * 

To her arguments^ lier importunity, and ' hel" 
0oItcitalK»s,' Augustus- asirwened ivith a: cold fii-. 
difference^ scarcely venturing to meet her eyes'; 
.but when she intimated, as he supposed, a desire 
of. life, he wa^ highly fileased, and assured he^, 
that iBftie'should be indulged to the height of heft* 
^sxpeoatioas. 'He then took leave and departed^; 
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uii|igto]flKM:li|ui v^fiQoq^M. ber. ta lifer^mid. Ac t> 
Jl^ ^^bouH hftve the glory .o£ l^fuitog her as a^ 
QHfitive m ^. 4|iumph <xk His r6(um to Rome v 
lis^in thi^.he was deceived*/ Cleopatra, all ther 
whUe, had kept. a correspoodeoce wkh Dplarj 
b«iki^' n youQg Roman ^ b^ l>i;^9 in the 
Cipup Qf. Augustus} who «eema to h^.ye ftid 
49f^ ;fbr her waf^rumsn. Froni bim shei 
lieacDt tl^f^ inteiMioQs of Attg^tus^.and (hat he> 
wa» dftc^mined to S€n4 her off in thre^ .daysy 
together wi^h %r childi?^', |o Rame« • She opi^/ 
si»f :wJbf(t ws|8 intended foi'liof, and determined 
OH deatM ; ^t previqu^y entreated penntesipn :t<K 
pi^ vl^er iast ohlatioiM at Antony's tomb* ! Thin; 
vii^est being granted her, she <:roTi>:Q^ th^ 
tomb with garlands of flowc^ni; and havings 
kissed the coffin a thousand tioieS) feturned homid 
iQk eiM^piite^ her &tal resolution* .Ske aji^red b^r-* 
s^ in i^e iBost splendid manner i th^n feasted* 
a^n8\\al ; «n4 i^oon after prdeved ^1 jhH her.twoi 
tt^ndantsi Ch9i^ion > and - IiiS) 1o .lea,TiE( tjkr 
vo^m* Haying. {Hf*eviously ordered an aKp^to her 
secretly coi^vey^d to h^r in a basket i^.fMt, fhtr 
sj»taje|t^t?^.Ail8?»t4»a, infermwer hi»i rf hcit 
£Mtal purpose^ axld desiring to b^ bgiried in tte- 
a%me H^mb yrith Antppy. Augustus^ ^}p9U m^ 
csiving this kUer^. instantly di^patcdied -tniSH 
sengera.to prevent her design, biH tht^ arrived! 
top late* .Upon entering the chamber,.. they be^ 
heM Cleppati'a lying dead upon a gilded cQ«ch» 
arrayed ia her roy^l rob^a. -Near her, las, on^ 
of her faithful attendaiits, was streM:h^ li&teME 
at the f<^e^ of hep mistcess i and Charmicm hi$r-. 
self, almost. exi^ipg,> WAi» settting ^e.- diadem 
upon Cleopatra's >h^. ^< Alas y* crjled <»ne pf 
t^e messej^gjsra, «' was ,this well <d^t : CJpk%fs 
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<tiiiion?''~« Yes;" replied 8he,« itis w^ Itotiis ; 
^ such a death becomes a queen, descenddd^ 
** from a long line o^^britos aticestbrd^" Oft 
pi^onouncing these, \rords, she fell down dead bf 
tiie side of her Moved mistress. ^ 

The4« are some circumstances in th^ deaA- irf 
Cleopatra, that interest otir affections, contraty %» 
the di<itates of our reaflon* Shie diied at the 0^ 
of thirty-nine, after having reigned tweiitf«Jt#j> 
years ; and with her ended the monarchy of -Egyp^ 
Which had fiourished for immenioiial mges* 

Augustus was much chagrined at be&ig thuft- 
deprived of a principal ornament in- his intend^ 
tfiuihph . However, her dying reqttest wa&'eonH^. 
{Hied with, her body being la^bf Afitony%, msSf 
a ma^ficetlt funeral - prepared for h^ and'h^' 
two feiA^l atftndants. ' 

Augustus, flow become cMipl^e maatei^ ef 
the Roman empire, soon after retimed to Ronvi^ 
in triumph: where, by sumptuous feasts^ and 
ttiagnificnit * shows, he began ^obliterate ther 
impressions ' of his former cruelty ; and ftom' 
tfieticeforward resolved to* aeetfre by hU d«- 
Aiency, a thit>ne, the foundations df Whtdh %¥e<e' 
bid in blood« He was now at the head of Che 
most extensive empire that mankind had e^^ 
beheld* It contained in Eilrope^^Italy, Gaiils' 
Spain, Greece, Illyricum, Dacia, F^nonia;' 
Britain, and some part of Germany «-— In Asia,' 
all those prorinees which went under the name 
of Aria Minor; together with Armenia, Syria,' 
ludva, Mesapotamia, and Media. — ^In Africa, 
almost all those parts of it which were then ' 
supposed habitable ; namely, Egypt, Numidia, 
Mauritania, and Lybia : the whole comprising; 
an extent of between three and four thousand 
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mBes in leagtht and half as much in breadtlw 
As to the yearij revenues of the eaipire» thef 
hare been compfuted to be aixnit fbrtf millions 
of oar money* The number of the citizens 
of Rome at this period* amounted to four mil* 
fions and sixty-three thousand meoy women and 
children; and though they bad lost their ori- 
l^nal chkracter of a fierce spirit of independence* 
they had certainly gained other qjaatities that 
tend to render ufe agreeabl^^ and - manners 
amiable. In polite learning they had now made 
« proficioQcy which has neyer since baen ex- 
ceUed. Bisides Virgil* Horace* and Ovid* poeta 
whose names it is. sufficient to mentioa*. (4vft 
the historian, graced this period^a writer whose 
works ,are as much superior to those of. any 
other historiaxi) as the^ actions he undertook ;tQ 
record were greater* In shorty, the. gbries pf 
the Augustan age reflect" a lustre on human nar 
tjore itself; and in the iUustr^s authors it pro- 
duced* we forget the vices pf tbe^ goyenooeo^ 
and the-depmvity of inviduals* 
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J^th the Settkrhent of the Roman JRmtdre under 
AugWBtus^ to tik Death of Tiberius. 

. ^ T?ROM ihh period the government of 
' -t^' Jl Romtttook a permanent form, tind in 

*T^. C. consequence fewer occurrences presented 
'•7!&1.»' theiriscltes for tb« historian to narrated 
CorhhMytions, and wars, and political intrigues, 
are) indeed, the chitf materials of history ; and 
during -ihbst ifltervah in whicJh* mankind have' 
knowh ' most ' h^piness, thfere is little that de- 
j^frveSh'to Ire' recorded. IJke a level plain, the 
fWiobth'^^ittfbur of fife exhibits nothing to arrest 
atterition."'- '"' •'* ' ''^ 

X f t * 

"^'"Ehc retgn t>f A\!igustus' was most propitious 
to llSib^. From the moment he wanted a rival,' 
he gave up his cruelty ; and' being entirely' 
without an opposcr, he seemed totally divested 
of suspicion* By the most masterly strokes of 
policy, he united all interests and reconciled all 
differences ; and in order to lessen envy and 
procure favour, he took care to disguise his new 
despotism under names &miliar, and allowed by 
the constitution he had destroyed. He claimed 
to himself the title of Emperor, to preserve au- 
thority over the army ; he caused himself to be 
created Tribune, ' to manage the people ; and 
Prince of the senate, to govern there. Thus 
uniting in his own person so many different 
powers^ he was also burthened with the caret 
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wb^ he did tb& greatest good to Miei8> Ml)r 
gratified his ambitioa in ^ idmhargt ctf ' hi* 
duty* la this manner the people V interests ami^ 
bis ambiti^ seemed to co-operate, and while he 
governed all) he allowed them to indkilge tlm> 
idea ^at they w^% governing themselvta. 
J^Qr^ tbis; purpose, as he had gained the em« 

S>e by bis- army^ he resolved to gioweffB it- by' 
e senate ; which, tho«igb greatly- fallen ftom 
tj^eir ancient splendour, he knew to be- mlbvt 
capable of wisdom and justice* To theiei Hiere*^ 
fore, he committed the. chief power in the ad«i 
^ministration of liis govermo^entf i while be still 
kept the pe^^ile. find th^ ai:my ateaddfostto. Hm 
^y donative% and acts of &vour«. .By thiascr 
means a}l t the odium * of . justice >fell upon - thv 
sena|e, and all the- popularity f of pardaa.was» 
spkly his pWii. . - • . 

. A(tcv)xxfnng e^ablisbed thkadmiraiale ordery 
Augustus found himself agitated by diSacent 
passions;, 8^ coosid^red? a* long: time whether 
be should keep the jenp^ire ot restore the people 
t^ tjieir ^cient. liberty* ,Th» eocamples of SyUa 
and .Cssar variously operated upoa hism. He 
reflected that Syl^, who ihad yoluntartty> 
quitted. the dJ|pt^torpb.ip9.dJ!^d( peaceably in the 
nsidilt pf ^bi^tieof^es;. w^hib Caesar who bad 
kept it, was assassinated by his nu>st' intimate 
friends. Ii][m}er these ii9i»edsiQns>.bediacov«^d 
thf. diijiprd^r^f his mind to bis.'Xwo .princapait 
fi*iefD^s,: Agnppa aiytMecfl^nas* , iVgfippiai wbi» 
ba4 a^iste^ in^ gainip^ the empire by his valbui*, 
advised hjun to resign it ',^ but Meaenas,.h9W«v»,i 
Wfis of a conti^ary opiqiop,, This mtpistBr,. wh» 
l;ad secured i|o Tpiich g}ory by. tusp^traiAgOt a£ 



fiMnMnf '^^wi moici 4Ui . sdmifer of) the invM 
thaa Use.^illpteBdid virtiuMt and was bettor satib& 
«l)wlrii wibit ivas s«ally beneficial ti> the people^ 
Umb vh«t oolf emoothed their veaity, ev flatUOM 
ei tiMsia with an ^mpty naoaei Eb& therefore 
matarGMU^ Augustus to ecmaicler tbetadvantage efi 
his countrf' : he described the em|Hre as tbfi^ 
gneataoid unwieldy ta subsist witiMut the most 
nigQtiDUB flaaater, and likeljr to fiiU into p i cet sj 
ifrnder .a>Tariety of rulers. To thes^ he a4* 
dad A disaiiasiire) peiiiaps still more prevailing f. 
nanielyt^e.8i£ety of the emperor, which nothing 
but fais' pEeseat «ithority could secure. These 
teaaons peevailed with Augustus, who seema 
lofaaye been w«U inclined topresenre that power 
which he had so hardly laboured to <ibtaii>, and 
whO| in aUiprobabilityvhad only be^n sounding 
the^ispteitioniof his friends. From that titne 
Augustus adopted tlie advice of Meeamas, not 
onljrin lAb inatance^ kmi on every other oeea- 
aknb . By4he iinatracticMia of that great ministeis 
hebeoameigeiide, affabk, and hnnMOie. Ey his 
..^Aviee it ifas, that he Ibttned a resohition of ne^ 
%wr being cea cc ine d at what was said againit 
hibxi ; 'but atthe same time he toi^ dare to eik*^ 
connige. men of leamkig, and to cukivaite their 
friendshipywha iti their turn relieved his most 
anzioas iiours, and ciivulated 'his praise 'through' 
the-eittpire. '■ > 

Augnstnabebi^ now. convinced (^ the attach- 
anent of all>««d6» of the state to hk person^ wto 
determined to impress the people with an idea 
of his maghanimitj^s in pr^tetidit^ a wish to re-^ 
liaquiBh the soverdgii powen The consequence 
was, that all unanimouiAv besought him to con* 
tiaue the govemmeat, with which he ccttnpfiedt 



^J|IUClMy 'VNVCIMiCy 'OUC 'VO QOIMPC Willi F6U* 

plMtifft. Tlie Mnifiey indeed, watt so gvatifted 
iMIh'll^HihtfW'Of :nioiiii«rtoii''0A one hittdy and* 
mscfikmciiti<^^ottttit<Att^ Uttt they oidefied that 
f^r of hift guintt txo he ^iubM, ^iid Heaped 
new- hoiMMiM opoiv htek "StilH howcwet*, he' 
<BW i in 6 d !(he goTemment-fbrtio Idh^ a period^ 
tian ten yetfra; but nuAi^ged «o mil, that hkw 
fewer- waa eotntttntly t«iiewed» It waa bow* 
iHllt the simianKft 6f Augustas waa tegldmalelf - 
h e Woa^ d'^ hltti» whIlehewaaeonAnned'inthe' 
tMe ^ teh6r *of his country, and hki ^penoiv 
de^iteLi^ aafcred uid kividiable* In 4ilidrt, fiatteiyi 
ie^Med mi'^the nu^- to&id out new modes ^ 
^asfng hhn ; buf ^leugh he dea{ilaed*(h6'«rti» 
of 'the senate, he peiinitted tlKeip^owage^twall 
knowing' thi^t, ameng-^alEikkid, 'Uli^ lafibdttoe «' 
reapect which enforee6> authority*- - * 
^ >U|NMv ^ttiiie^i«ijg hito his teitth eensvilk- x. C 
i^t^- the senate, by o«th, app^Q9«d^of lUB-' ^3/ 
his lieitt, and set him 'wb<»lly abirNi:the 
power t^f the laws. They even ^nflbred-to awaav 
fo^e elMiemmce'of nofotily-anthe kiws he*had 
madis, bat •vuiih sb- he ahould make < for -the 
touret in-a/hoit, hcexereisedtiie^mjeBt unlimited 
power oTer-the p^^ple^ wMiout^tiieir seen^gtor 
leel or to knbW it. 

: The a^mimutcition e^f titles and empkiymcots, 
which fttppeored'to haye^devolved on Auguslua 
rather tfian assumed by him, dkl not in the least di- 
minish Mi' as^dmty infilling the duties of each* 
Se^ehil very whcHesome edicts were passed by 
his cotmiuaid,' tendibg to suppress corruptton in' 
die senate, md Kcemio/bsiiess' in the people* 
He ordainfed that none shoiild exhibit- a show ^ 
gbuiiatfH*» wlUieut orders from the adnatoj and 



then M /oitalAf; tbfiP t^Ac^^iyiM^; y^of^mUiii 
iHQce tlum an bg^dnrt ajQd.ifewealfiat.ft'i(|]m»( 
This tow waft exlxeiyi^jF :dt»Q««M(9^/^ M^^Mriii^ 
i>. period of the em^r^i.wh^ntwkphtwmk^^ 
these ^{^nferluhfktt^ . jei«ii.,Mrei)e ibuMigl^iati. oiifm^ 
upon t^ 9toge, And CQtw$«ll^mi fi^lM;»Afi^n*iyic 
half pf iji««%.mre.«l^*.. It.kfkdvheoniu^Mfdrti^biiN 
with the kn^gh^ f^9fv»fi . women ^pf iftc finifo 
distioctioO) to exhihit th^msteW^ J^^at^Mrs-uppo^ 
thelheatrei he ordered that not. oniyijlhej^ huti 
thdr .qhild^w. *od -giT^d-^hildrsflj-r^hwrfd hW 
restrained frMa. si9^h;,;ei^i»i|es ^£q^,J^ ^imii 
He fiQed in4i»y.'Whprhad i:>9iSused. lo mafvyi,«i4) 
certaiapi^;.findil^W«^Qd such 9«:ha4 MiwiaA 
childceil-:. He .<)rd^i!ed U^ vij^ifi^' should aoI^ 
^ nwa^^.tilL.^Wi^ yofMP^rof ageir.and pe^^ 
wti^ M^.'PMKVI.'n^^llTao adirfterer t^he^in. 
the fact. He epapled (Ha^^ the seoatiorB ^hpul^ 
be^ a^way» h^id in great i^vereao^ ; addiaK . t& 
their oi|^ard,digm()^ .wM he had taken fipwi, 
their reali pgw^r* JKe. .^aade^ law that bq ida^ 
^Uld We the r fiyd^d^Hi of. the &ty withoutf 
4* previQUA . e^ainiimtiQ^. jn^-, his .Toeirit a(i^( 
^lima^r^, Up n^jMHPLted new rules apd lmi^9e 
tli>4he. p»aiHimv»u^: of slaves* and wasi himself 
VQiy at^riot; in the^jobsiiryaace' of theai* Withr 
regard to playersy of whom h^ was vcfy fondi 
be n^x^i^ly .examined th^if inorals, not^jdl^wing 
tbti^i^&^t licentioiunefs. in. their Uves^ nor i{^ 
d^CPcy in tiieir actions. Though he encpura^^ 
the, (^thl^tick ex^rcisesi jet.he would, pot pienuit 
womenlo be present at thion'f holding it; junheK 
OQtiking; the modesty of the sexy to be;PPf^ct£^tora 
oCiibh^ sportS} which ^e^^perfonped.^y nakoA 
men.» In order to prevent bribery in suing for 
^Qe^ W. toqt^ considerable ^ofna.vof moneys 



i tifc AvaUiit^ bf ^i^^nf pMgtt ; r m^i it 

4Mf ^ w«ile>toWig^d to^foff^ AH. : Stev«s had 
iiiew&ithcrto, disiilo^eKl to eonftes^ahy r. thing 
mgaisv^ ^€ur otrn.miasters ;'bttt 4ie Itbolifthed tKe 
-fmctid^er^^raiid; fifst sold Ao 'slavo* to anbther, 
-wtii^^ 9iCsmfig^ the propcfilyv hiii examinatioii 
toeliarhe iree</ Thcike, 'and many other biws, M 
iMndtii^ to'ettifpate ^cev or deter from' lorii^es^ 
<^ve th^ manners of' the people fBiother com- 
-pkadonf;^ so thatr the rough character ofthft 
^)l«m«n<waB hcnvliofteiied mtorc^nement* 
' 'iJndbedichU'oi^ exatpplea good* deal tended 
t»>lMaiMiDise his fcUovvicitiasens ; for beings jriaced 
i above 'aU equalityv behad nothing -lb- fear from 
k:bnVie8ceqtion ; itliereibiie h^-was &miliar with 
•'adl^ andsqilered bihiself to be reprimanded with 
-thie most'j^a^tieiit'Jiumilify.'.' Thoogh he was^ bf 
^^'Single autboiit^'of his station, aq>abte of 
i:dhdeinnirig or adqmttingfwhontMoeTcfr h^ thought 
'profier^ yeC he gavnthe laws their proper connie ; 
:aifd-METen aonhetfmes .condescended to plead for 
tBose be'< desired to protect, l One of his reteran 
soiiUetfs having entr^ted his phitestton in a law* 
:8uit> and AugustQs taking lilftle notice of his re- 
qttest, desired him to apply to an advocate-^ 
•*Ah!" repHed the soldfer, **it was not by 
>* pnJxy that I setwed you at the battle of Actiam." 
This reply pleased Augustus so much, that he 
pibadcid- his cause iii person, and gained it for 
him. H^ was so affable, that he returned the 
•tahitaUons of the meanest person* One day a 
pet«m ptt^senled him' with a petition, but with so 
in«ach> awe, "that >Augus1lQS' was- displeased with 
his meanness : ♦• "What, frrend,"' cried he, "you 
%** seem- Jes- 4f you were bfifering something to an 
^e$ophant)'and . nbt to a man :-rie Itoldor-'^ One 



.meat) MeoaaiAS percriviog by bin tcmf^. ia$ 
1b& /was. inclined to l>e soYeK, uttf^mpted.toi spmk 
fpbim; but not being Jabte to apprDochihim Sir 
^ crowds he tbrevr a paper into hia k|b« cb 
^ndbich wa» witten, ** Ame^ fix<»:utbner>" . Au- 
gustus read it- widiout an^ displeasuce^ aiidii]»- 
ime^atelf riskig) pardoned those wiiom h«L¥Wii 
^lisposed to condemn. But what most of .fH 
showed his acquired greatness of mind) wa» }u^ 
tireathient. of . Cornelius Cinna, PompeyVgca&t^* 
son. This tiohlemaa had entered into a.T9t|r 
dahgetbos. conspiracy ag^nst him : but the^piot 
Iras discoirered before it was ripe Tor execnidqf)* 
Augustus, Jbr. some timfe^ debai^ with' htmsdf 
how to act;' but at last hlir clemency prevailed ; 
Jbe th^nsforcuq^t for those who were gitiltyi^ cyad 
alter repriniariding the^V distnhsed diemy.wkhr- 
'outaiiy otherpuni^nient Biit in order tpiiidOKl:^ 
' Cinna; he' thus addressed hlm< iH particulaei;Vf I 
"haye twice gtwh you /our Hfej! fir^taa an 
*^ eriemy ; now^ asa cbnspiralor: X.now gtse you 
^ the eonsulship^ let usytherefore, be:fBends ^ 
^ tiie ffittire ; and let us only cont^dlif sfaowitig) 

• « whether my confidence) or your fidelity^ shidl 
** bcLTictorious:*': This generosity, which the em- 
^rt>r veryhappily.twncd, had so good aa effect, 
'that from that Instanty conspiracies cea^d to be 
formed against him. * 

• Durittg a lotig reign of forty years,. Augustus 
'S^med to itnd his.owii happiness in thUt of bis 
peBpie, aM to study to preserve' them in peace. 
The wars which wei'e carried on in the distant 
p>rovinces M:her aimed at eiitforcing submission 
than 'at extending dotnihion rfor he bad.tnade it 

. a rule tc carry on no <)peratioi» in which tumbi^ 
ikfti, aAd not il»D safety of the state, "was concenfked. 
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"ifetievtiiieli^sf \)^ Roman arms, utider Ids HetM 

' tenants^ wdre «dll generally crowned with success* 
The Caiitabriatfs in Sp^ wbo had revolted) were 
more than oncef quelled by Tiberius his step^soii^ 
^Ipippa his: son-in-law, and :£rmd Latna* The 

^ Cermatii^ also, who had made repeated excursions 
iatd the ^eWtories of Gisuili were repressed by 
LoHkuu The* Rhetiahs irere conquered by 
Drastts the brother of Tiberius ; and the Besd 
aiid'Silatas, barbarous nations, niaking an iFraptidn 
into Thrace, were overthrown by PiW The 
Dacians were repress^ "^ with more than one 
defeat;' the Armehians also Were bi^u^t iatb 
dud subjection by ' CaiQs, his grandson. . The 
Gedtl^s, .in Afiica, took up arms; but were 
^dued by the console Caius Cossus, who 
Hience recdived the surname of Getuiicus*' ill 
t!angjerous war also was 'carried on against the 
Dalmatians and Pannoniins ; who,: having 'c6l« 
kcted an army of two hiuiAred' thousand foot) 
and '-nine thousand horse,i 'threatened Rcnne 
itself with dbstruction. Levies wei% therefore 
m^de in Italy with thi^ utmost e^tpeidiUi^ ;: the 
veteraTJ troops wen6 reddled from all parts ; 
and At%useus went to Ariminiam, for (the 
i^eater doirrenienoe of giving, his directions; 
fThiB war continued heaiiy three years ^ tiein^ 
{jrtfvdipaHy managed' b)r Tiberius am Gemiaai* 
tus>; fHe -btterorwhfim gained grcsit tcpiitacibd 
ag|i!in4t these fieirfs ahd' liartMitms r^iiivtt^s* 
tJpon^thett'^dttetkin, Batb^ their 4eadeiV'>%eing 

. sunOAohed before Uhettibcmdi of ^TilkHcis, and 
being demanded how he could dare to revolt 
against the power of Rome, the bold barl>ariaa 

^ ,vej>lied, * that the Romans, and flot he, w^re 
the aggressors ; since they ^ad sent insteai-djt 
ROUE.. — n* M 
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ddgH aAd shepherds to aecttm' their BxidsiSy mUf 
wolves atid bears to devour ^emB? But the 
^nurv/bkix wad most&tal'to the: Ronricto interests; 
durinir this t*eig^ ifi^s. £ha.t:)yb[ch:waa managed 
b)r Quindlms Y.s^s.' TV^ go^ral iovsadtnr tfab 
territories of the Crertnan^ ^asjxaduced to fotioit 
the enemy among fheir ibrests ahd -maisheSf 
with his army in detachxhents ; Wh^n hs- %a^ 
cutely cut off,: with his whole army» toroposed 
of tlie cKoicest tcoops of the empire. The 
afilictian, from Ij^iajdi^feat) seemed to sink ver}^ 
deep upon the mind of [Augustus : be was often 
hcaH to cry oiit,.in a ]tone of anguish,' *< Qnin- 
** dMus. Varusj. restore n^cf^my! Icgloni|l?' But 
mmidst.the love of his; people^ aAd aigreat 'share 
of publick prosperity, Augustus W5as . not exempt 
ftonv ills of a'domestick nsture*w He 'had married 
J^ivia, the wife of Tiberius. Neroi by the consent 
tf her husband, at a time she li'aa six. moiithl 
gorib with child; -Being' an imperioua:w6maiii 
and confadous of being beloved, ishe cofitrolied 
him ever fifter al? liet* pleaaurev' Saie'.had: twd 
8(^s; by' Jbe-r foisneitr huiisbatid^ Tiberius,' th« 
^IdeTf M^hom; she i greatly lowd ; and Drusus^ 
who yrhs bom .throfe montha aftep>eke hM btth 
inarried tf> Atguafusi a^d wha was: thoi^tto 
|ie W6 pwn 8pn» ThjS-clde&t of these, • Tiberitisi 
whom: he afic^wai^s iidopi6d|:ftpd!WdDO jffu^ 
hhxif inthe C9npire#:ii!us Aigi}od^;eneral^'biit,'Qf a 
sua^oas aiidolysititiatbrten^r: so that thoMgH 
iteij^ftaaial^rriceaMe jtar Augustus iti -JhisI.fQnsijg;* 
intfS|ryet;J)u£iolR3eil{dt8t^ii)edjhis<|»)iet at' home> 
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», • Atiffqtta^ jqra^ often heaid to exdainn, « ifow faappr 
i;,iboiMiihaye.been4,]|iadX «pvci;M a wiijs pard^ildrcaj;' 
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Pntsns*, tbe-qUvBr .son^ eC Iiiri% diedlo : . 
hisr^tunai lixitm An expeditiga agaifidt the -^'9- 
GerosHiS). le«^ii»g; Auffustufi inooDsc^ftble y^'^^ ' 
for hi^ ]ip^. But, his greateat afflictioa 739/ 
wa#, the conduct oC liis daughter Julic^ 
frhom he h^d by Scci|M^ii% hi^ . former nifit* 
ThU wofiuin» whom he had fint mavried to Jna 
l^ephew Marc^UuSy th^ toihifr geacrd.Agnpptt 
ana. After both, their di»tba to Tiheai»» a&t no 
iiounds tn her lewdness : .the .very court where 
^^r fisher presided^ was pot exe^tilK fom hdt 
^tMuicheries* H^^ at £r9t» thougiU of putfti^ 
|ier tQ death^^hiitf i^r ,sonH& cpnsider- 
aj(^j>,.hebanM|i^hwtQPanda^aiCO^ \ 
pi^ipg that AQ .persQn$ shouU come . ... 
imfi l^ l^n^QMt. his,0wn.|«riniaaiQ|i<3.hilt.lie 
BfTQiiJMi :4i«? ' iBOtbi^.i.fikn*!^^ jbei^. |»d 

If) rint<fy:e^I fbr^^ JmIm^ ;his.a«sive]^:.Wtt^ ^^ilMl 

^^nd w4(secil^t«iildiOQncir ttsiitey tAwftlie .^ritfa 
/; JSo^eneof. 9k9f had tifP sons fey . AgyipiMJ 
^m^nA i(^u»andi l4idua(.frotiL'ifbDoa;.gifeat.eaL^ 
ptP^tif^ai lyrcffe.fonafted; but Jdus|t.4ied iHubd 
fi^an^p^. ftrxwred .fttwHMift'a. q^Mbt' TJhtia .Aa-t 
mstMibJbAp^^^ aitiMt'^nManne nurHved. aB 
kiB iwm iifl IdatiqMiJat ltn(jAj«iithi»..8e»lSRty«i 
S»m^ y^^.^. hi^ iigci heg^ .to^hink of retjrin^ 
h g0Qd «atnei^»irpm the^Mgue^of Btate: 1. aait 
thfi^fore cMMtiti^ Tibciriius his,.«icoea9<>r^ ifl 
tbd vrlual^.empkiyf^i^NkJN; ;i^vi9ever). he jooi^ltf 
»c^ j^iifeirelir. fer^aisflt thei ^idiniiMaf ri^doti of. tte 
itatc^KWhidi habit hadj/mised .Mrith :h& iuttU- 
&^mi iibm^AHLcmtimH^ t^akthfi^iguaQ^iah 
of its interests, and shOiwliAfa^arif t^lfce hist a 

' ' ^* If hM «ipeii^cl0pbflMMll4lf h«*#at tl^fi ^ ^^^[KitMit^ 
test he should hasre siqiplanttd Tiberius. 
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Soon after, Augustus seems to fasve been ftppre-' 
hensive of his approachisg end) for he made 
his will, fond delfvend it to the vestal Tirgtns. 
He then solemnised die census, or numbering 
the peofile, ivlioTn he^ found 'to jamomit to /four 
s^lk)ns one< hlmdred and thirty-seven thousand. 
WihU^ these ceremonies were' perfocming in the 
Giq^^s^Maftius, it*ifr said, thbt an eagle flew 
loudd- the emperor several times,' and direct»i|^ 
its dight to a neighbouring temple, ' perehed over 
tteraime of Agrippa^ which was4^ the augtini 
i^ntdved to portend the dea^ of the emperor; 
Shortly after, having aeei^pfdifed Tiberias in 
his smith into lifyria,' as fdr as Benevei^m^* he 
was there taken ill* of a diarrhaea^ Retummg, 
tiitrtlbre, from theficoy he came to Noia, near 
Capud, and fiMltBi^ himself dangeMi^y 'tt, M 
aent Ibr Tib^mift, witfe the nnt of 'his ittost liidw 
nude (mndsi and.a£quatfita!4c64 He did noe 
comiiiiie loiig to indttf^ vakvhopee^yf* reeoveryi 
hot^BOfivtiicAd that^htsintf wm at Utindy patiently 
Maitcd itearrivaU A>'fe«iF' hours beibre^hi# 
death^ he ordevad atooUiif^-glasrlo be %rbug^ 
^Adhfvhafr tofllbe adjeitted^wi^ inovethai) U^»l 
earew He then a4Ghl«siBni^his frieads^ ^tmt hk 
hd^hM enrroittiding his bcid^' aftd demred t^ 
Jaoowy whether he haid pcoperiy plivped his part 
itt hfar to wlMoh behig answered in the affirms.^ 
tWe, he oded, datf with hi»last br«Hlh, <^ Theti 
^:grve me your appliMice f ctnd thus, inr the 
sevismy-uxtb year of his age, ^ter reignii^ 
j^ p forty'<me, he expired- in the aatns of 
• 14. ' livia, bidding her remembof their mar^ 
m^fe, -end nrewel*' 
* The def& of the emperor, when known, •caused 
inexpesaiUe grief throDg^wut the who^ Roman 
empire; andhisfunerdwasperfoniu&dnithgreift 
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TUMT'taftnui -tviisi M^g mi 
^dttirgtdy mm cif liicrflipmw ^ i JfaidakD |i>Miitii)| 
^Mhi hto>witl m tilt > unite Hilij «liMii* Hi 
flMde Tlbeilii»«iiid li^ btolkim^'aiid'l^ 

^aMiar% And to ill tt« cittacniicf Romtt;' r c'*' 
'* AaHmug hui vfMssg^ wove Ibttad -litrMlMf 
%^ Tibttkniy'ibr gimrningi'^lie'eflifM*? j^rom 
«llMiBr'i«:af|M«nd^ tobr his opMMi, ^h«l;|K> 
Jfcitt^ JWiW gf>af faiibwfila* 4MWP i i 4fe wiglit bt, 
ilMMikl be iatmdtrii liltfau itao ^immsIi * ailtenii^ 
tel k Bli0iM andue&iitm ^ bm tyithfe; 

iMcli WM aloidlf .ptOMnrcfl 4ikfar dKfficillyG^ 
XiNMklie BteiMtd^^nidl^ttr oisflcnInjIcMi mmmitf 
Hr tke-vTctfjF iMly Md His •^vQMnr i»f illie^fMlte 
«Betiied^ecj|uaA te his Mndiii^ ■' towsft- Aocieaii 
Hmt att tte w— im «lio«MrflMMft far Mamm 
wtK^'-ymti Tkmph^^mmm enMted..^».Ute4 

•Hi: addlalioB o^tiie <iiicrt> tioo hk ; wni^^vti wuBJit 
mmmH^M -"A' large mw ofiwHiiey^tJR* *>sir«Wif 
iMftlie sMr'Utt'ascamdiog^iBtbJKaiMBi <•/> j:< i^ 
^'Suttii wmt tte hoosM paid - :i» vAngwiirtj 
wfao^e powers b<^ in the* wtiighMritani' tea» 
anhattdrintlie hi^iMiitavef his afibjutt ;; so that 
kmam said of^lta, ^.Umi it/hMi'imD gooS.Ar 
mantind if he had nevtir heeabaM^ orii he had 
imn» 'dMJ* > He gave il}ie'igo«ienmMnb «i. air 
MitMl . to the ^kpontfoft - of tbs*1toMi ;^. he in* 
dufgedliKaiibytcte in*. tbe prided ef iiwwig t^ep< 
pearance of a repablickf whUe he really. ln«to 
Ht^VL kvpff In the- effects ef a jnotl ■hpalnlj 



hit l«4inhiatraiiMei^ ma^ be ciitittlf'9i«rib€4»IW' 
UftiJDMdtraiion Alone ;* and. itout ths middle oS 
his reign^. thi f;i«ailen patl ef mimlM Mh» 
tkNiHM(lye8> at anae, tnt^sing^ olM^<tteiiee to ^^ne 
1^0 tsflBUshy vilftd hi. perfisct- hamtmir iritia' 
>:r49,*. eath fiite*^ This Was tlie toe Jn iN^iM» 
cmr Siivieiifi Jesfeia Christ, caine Imo tho' 
narH to nito^a nHire>a»»pb itsfelatiiftt l»C Ite' 
#iil f>£ God, and five new MhOsoes te tlW' 
finiQtiae of jeiserji hemaii tiftee, bjr hisown^eiH^ 
Saentts* . Jioiiiies ham m*. Jvld«i^ m >lhe ikM» 
hilidiiirf nhi 'fifty»ribeQid year* o£ Roni^^ ^ 
ta ptf f-fiMi . ef:ilKt - retgit ii Aegestusy aed^ km 
IJMifiEinfe tfaoasiiid and.ftJmd jrtar ^ the «wiM^ 
aeGaKiilng:lD^^»eomntian«oe^iitalioiu ; < 

; .^Aji|««stiiBJ^ his sQCcestor in posseasiQii ef 
fSBftt .pQiHilamtjr, and a ha|ipy empim but^ hi^ 
iMMMhai^ :Siand means ta iiyure his papl^ 
liiitf t hf danfing ae a debt, thi^ hoQii^ 
yimdi Jiw ptydtmsiHer. was vilUiig to. receive <«e 
e fevour; omd .^bterted. the hafpince« ftf lAit 
«n{ai^ hy aeaMi&if a dtstinctioKi belweeni tiie 
ireKueof tfatonoriceandAheimplef .# 

^ • < The ant dbj^tjoi. T'i^imm'^ i^fmim 
mI^' irhenbecae(iet0Che«ti^ai«evW4a(i)kgfififeii 
i^^ . B(Mi&«iflBnid, the tiwd and otilf it^amunt 
'^3. ' hqpeoii of the feneeal ef that Mieie»>l^ 
-:.i j.Jiih^^daiight^Qf inil^iiatw Jhisyoiilia 
ketie^. henu gj»ht of otanyi imMwMaieli. wet 
hiMdie^ l^ Adgnifafee into, (he; .island. oC Flana^ 
illnb|^ifflkl^OT«^i*Mr nsONleicidi l^r tbe.erder of 



the paiikiilar appokitsutiiMaf Hit tete-d rn pt w i ^ 
iibfcw #iiri » t|r far tb» fl»fcl r tff th»moeqMiCTi* 

im^ r £«^^ «v«)er pf.l^ aMe .iM»ftraliitkii«i ^ 

^, their 0bf)aieim> 5yt tine hlwiiilit|rl«f tiialr 
|Aitot»oa»t . AU auito. md ^tit»ODs.]»ei« therft* 
ftiBt iiwBiiii'lo Tibcriw nlonc ^ -ini^ at An-tMbit 
^iOkPi hfitoiA ftti% wiA a<k«|»> <iitfititihtifm» tm 
Imm it Ib^gbt ttaftl.te wished. to b« eA—u f to d 
liBEiiii .tti» toU>j«f <i» wtiliiig tai anOMieh fltejTt wd 
tiM hm wu f«iA|f< iodimi to/ uMtrtiiDe..4^ iir 
«i«ipli«iMw^ vith lh» .dctmi'ftf .the inutttt^ aad 
for the good of the peopki*;. In §mfy. ht hM 
mM M> hog in H fietiiimift chanieter, btihg 
Mir Sfi^ix. jeeni o]d« tlmt te hud ««i the mmh 
kUt^i^.aUeltiensj^ Ici shew ihiMseliiniiik aatiiPt 
itiloiMe* Iq the hegiuiiag. of hieitigoy theni# 
fMnC) Ikt>thi9g af|Meiiedhiit.fwiidehccb ganennii^ 
IiskI fdemepeK* He nftlerly' rejeet^ noii^. of 
these .great OMnes -end tithe.; of faodoor. whaeii 
iH«i;e ao^UbereiJy offered hm bjr. the scnete* ' He 
fitohilttted their ^erecuog stetues to him'biiliiiiMi 
ei»$aift iQfceeieai^ Wd aheehitdy . farbede athei^ 
Sffei^m^iiig hifl»e» e dritjTtx WhcBdheyjafieis^ 
|e>sli!ei«^lo;ohey iidivtibe .oottnncee iihieh: ei 
«n]F: .timi) be Hitghl emcti,- he«heehed theis. vie 
«M«tMi» f^ by. ohseraeg^ ^ thm. ali sebhteery 
fhieff irirffir wiuMe mi liarerleBiy 'Wd the 
)M0be$^ ^ w£v» iraMod^ Wfti sMe-Jvea: .oidy t]|4 
vii»i» exposed; >je deogev^'f £Ee. esftumed idw 
ib.eipeiG^rai»$ev%of t gmet ^tieeeeiaodifefidenttieQ 
man ejl <eeci»ii»eii b facimiipg ^toaert^ ttoii>e«ee 
persees h#d. Huslkm iU .betlL of.ldin ^aiNi ..hif 
OWttHMMiH) be eheDTed iMK.iiiMtf«itM%.vtel 



What imie»gD9«itor»'iMd MlMttMNi timid 

fl«cts of piiblidc resen ; he 'piihi8h«d><illri^e^^ 
niafefon% «idceiampoQliillUd' ^fiiskk^, bf ^WAf^ii^ 
jHlHtainli. .'HeiKM'fer)^vi|;iUaitla<«ti^pMtolii|^ 

didr'Mii*' TOg"9^'^ «fddiiyitit^ . thf<6agliMI>, 

nentiofsiite^rctgat mis ifltfb'tt tiimft^f do^4iMb 
(lHekf'tiu*l]i&''iiMd»ei«iy«iie ttte dn|i»^'4dll»: 
iAcMfotf ia£.gQidn«nk- >-/ '-- ' ^ --' . ^-'' '^^-k 

AoraM (Alt *-niiiiignky^ #f hw iiai»d«v^wifeotih 
{^•gtiiscw He was >scupcelf wtil setfed'<«»ihii: 
dtfMief' nAien tlie« reect*^ -kucilgfeiiee ^liuit Ite 
legloii0ciB» PiBi liJiiis^ V Awtotog cf*'^ie*iEkMitfat^. 
mgustO) «> and ctesindift « <>f Howellf, *tech' ns^^ 
vilti^#>lMit^ti»a^iir^e tooai fuielddf an4 flMf&; 
dnniltti^tiMir feadev HBkm. A <5CMnniotioa^k|- 
Oeemiaf iris <«ilfciMM wMi mach^iiKMrlr ttM' 
^aftant^poilMiqiMiiceiN^ * Tfa« lagioBs^UaHilMlifiift 
of tlie ampimiiii^? rim i i i rl wd iby^* O ii irttft « ttic ^ 
Hier 9on^«fi :Ikwiis,t:iaM.|yiotlief« td-Tibmaii^^ 
y««itii:of theinistvadBimtfle quaH^esi^iii^'irfa* 
had beeD7.fiS4he:lAte aanfxsttfsiM^uasi^ ailQ|piciH 
biorderta^svueeibioisbe enfiim ^ThelH^QMI 
tnider his^cominandliad* takiea^'tla «^^ 
oC fais abatnce toDei^oH, and' ncnr Mdl^r kagM 
l»«>afflmi^tlM tha Ranntti' canj^ ^m^n tMr 
f^ft) aS'its principal.'gMideiir wss owing to tli* 
aattceas 1^ thdr arms. Whtrefore;- irhen' Gao 



mtniciis Tetumed) they una^kimously resotvtd to 
choose him eropeooig,^ This general was the 
dfcrKng of the solders, and aii^faft wkii very UU 
tie difficalty have raised himseif to the highest 
d^fnity in the tftate ; but his^ dnty prevising orer 
bis ambition} be rejected their offers with tho' 
utmost indignation, and uOed die most i»de&-* 
tigable endeayours to queH the sedition, and to 
pMtehrits renewal, by leading hi» forces agiEanst< 
i\m Germans. 

'.Tifeierius was as much grsftified with the loy* 
alty^Gf Germamcus, as he was distressed at his 
superior populaiity ; his success also imme^« 
ttlirty afttfS against Ih^ Germany whom he over^ 
tltfew in aeTsna bittlest' etcked Ml mom the* 
emyemris envy «nd ptiviUe dHigus& Among his' 
dUMr^eOnqoBsts it w«iiiiot4oH|iiieii«d as Hm hsutt 
honourable, that of recovering the standlM^s thst^ 
)Mkltbeefiftaiwi»:fiNmK tiib artft>r(Mhatie Varus, t^d 
a»6ting:tlo|rfiie» to ^ti»e memoir of 1A» oim «iw 
ittfi in those -voiy-wtlea m-whiahtht legions o^ 
tfar^wmermre sialnu 

vAU 'ttkesoiiseieeiQB, holMror^ only ikmmk te 
ilAnne ihi lempunDr'Si^iealonsy ;iaiid evefy yir-' 
me in.the'genisni now became a new oaiuse of 
oAncoi. ^ Tibeinia facg^ by.tryii^ to'indsomo^ 
plaiisalde ./pretence of detaching Gearmftniotts 
ffom the legions; bnthetwasfora whileobligod- 
to postpone his pnrposey upon acoawit of a do*- 
nwitickfinsuvrection, raised in Italy fay one Clo* 
mens,. .who had faoeaa skvo to the young Agr^i*. 
pa < thatowas slain* Tbm adventueer being about 
thO'Siime age^ ^um) in pessan:v«ry;nM«chiroiom« 
bHag^Us late master, assumed lus name^ and-' 
caaaedit to be> reported in.aU parts of Italy that 
Agrippa was stilL alive. This fictkm, idle as- 
it was, had a..sBrpnsing influence thro^igh tho* 



bloDs^If bol41/. assekttiiig hi» claims and now and 
thcaiappefOiBgiodifieredt pants of the ^tmviSxy^ 
when be c91HddiQ.it mik 8afet)r» Tiberius do- 
lermiued ^ oppose fraiad to uopostuve ; and ac^ 
qprdinglj two. soldiers Mrece eniplDy>cd> Who, 1^^ 
pretending an attachment .to . Clemens^ speediijri 
bund an jt^portu^ity of iiei^tng him* The hfk^ 
pQ9tJ>r being brOUg^itbeforaiTibraiiSi the.kciter: 
sternly demanded how he came tobe.AgriH>a t 
To which the othei; 93 boldly. replied^ >* By. the 
^< aamip arts with which you have beo9n¥eLCsaar»"i 
Tiberius, finding h% his reMoftioft' thfa.k waft* 
vaiAio es^smt ansr. diacoieerjr frbmib.!^ ^^ 
coi|ipli$M}:reaoli^jt9 puc.iufn;tmf9«diaM9itei 

i.Bejagiiited twmUm iAmaAktttawf^m'ib&d 

4»saos'oCisiel9ti(ig.thejuiftitf<4^^ An; 

invasion of the Parthians afftettedthtm.thcD&iiM 
^ l«ipoKluaft|b ..XiM^iwAMiiBieaMtiieMae 
pe<)plftliavilig;s]f]A£'itjiro^f:sdiemia^ kiigi^n«M{ 
li^i]ffNl.lp«6oeptai;tfaiod wte liadt bQeniiOBhaa^^ 
tage>aCBi^me9 b^otoe<tilie9pBl:t whtcii hnrl ^mUrni 
mti&xiii tau^e jre^pa of Aogi»UH». spdihliadefl; 
4^ei(^: a .iii^igdcm. /tributary: to the cAipinul 
**~Ty>aiua . MDhracad . the oqcwoB . of. rqdaiifig J 
Gt^mtanicwl, vtad niniMviiig hmL jmBifae c€m*f 
oiand ^f ifacac id^««is» rnkvek jcck'iitdaiiiMc^ do*. 
TQM;tohb.inteiiNt* He ibe9aii.by: pneuiingf 
hifajLtrtiuPHph.&trhu mfoiy SiiGeagiaBfir; taad' 
then wriittng to Uiv tojfctuni^^iaiorckirlaleiijo^i 
those honpunB({ which the iaeoal^e hadv daciead rv 
addtngt that li^ had ;t'eaped .enthtgh of gtofi jba. 
ft Gounttjr. vheiu he had. been acnMiine Umesr* 



'Mi "hftd been- every tithe 'idctarkmft? To tbaic 
i^ious: cWilitieBi Gennanicua^iAade no direot 
4Eepiy> bni eftixieaUy entreatedthe jmi^vum^ of 
his comniah(}'fir oot ^eaf l0nger> ontjiofinbb 
tiife ^Htsrfnikitf Ijte had begun* . Tiberius, bji>w^ 
evec^ vas.lbQ veH dulled In diasiDfiulitlion tpstop 
hate;;: hetQade hinv anofferrof the c^isulship^ 
jied: reqiielsfisd Ihat. lie .w6uld. execute the oflBce 
in person. .t 

* Geri&anicuBi though he proSxil^f ^w through 
the emperoifs motives^ • hesit»t^ no longer to 
.obey* * As. he^ approacjiedf the city> he leas met 
by ihfhute. midtitddes/ ivleot: received i^rn ratbdr^ 
.wHii marks of adaratibn tha» I*e8t>ect* '. The 
•gcacefithiess of his.pyersofit his triCimph^l char 
ti&ti in \4rhich were earned his/iivt^^ children^ and 
the i^efcoVered sttindards of the /army of Vs^nis,, 
■^rew die t^eople idto a^irenxnr^ of joy.^and ad- 
-QBi^tionrf' ^l^berius^ tbcugh mwardly. Tepiuing, 
■aeehiMlo.joiflliiir tbdgeneftii /raptun^;: ^e g^ve 
,lhe:ped|rie^. in* the* lidmc; of .QieitnOantf^s, three 
Jmiidfi^d'eesterce»lestcfa;ni«n y and. the i succeeding' 
lyeav^ madeihlhi his toUe^di^ iq^.the. cot^oliship. 
dfciaWei?«n his* retdaitn was t»<«eild him at. a dis- 
4Bhte irorh RoiheV whereflus p^uiEOil^ was now 
beoQfme odiihisH^ Him^; i|&d yet, ni^to give him 
«Qfeh ^ >o6mmahdAS madd ^t iny time be turned 
i^tBtf fatin&i9l& The/'Parthifm fny^ion. 'w«aa 
vtafi ^(tonrenhnt -^ 1 ht^ -de^ig^ ^ » «nd) bef 14^9) 
4teve^o«rloffdtedtilher piietextsdfor sending, him 
iii6>:^biar -^tiocsbds, klogo^ Ccnnagena, and 
Blnkipatfr^ king'f of Ciiicia; ijeki^. both dead> 
some diffbr^RCesriii^ose ffi thosis-fiitiCinB %<> the prer 
"ju^ce of tbeiRof^id^;'! At$be:9ftme< t$me -^Ispy 
Syi^L aMd.'Jadfea,<>fiBriinttlMn^.with^ts).?^^xnade 
eaisuealrraopf^iGadkuis finbiechreas*.' Thetiiey. tberer' 
fc±Bf ijppQtad^?b6ibli|eol»imitfa9: thq'fitt»li<i91^ 
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of Gehnafilcus ; and, in ' consequence/ all the 
ppovinc^ of Asia were readilf decreed to hiija, 
'^ith more extensive l)ower.than had been grant- 
ed to any governor before^* But^ Tiberias, m 
-order t0 counteract thH power," had sent Cneius 
'Pisb governor into Sjrria; wii^ secret instructions 
•to oppose Germantcus upon every occasion:; aiifll 
eveh to procure his death, if he could without 
suspicion. 

A. D. Germa^lcus soon after his appointment, 
' 18. deiJarted from Rome for his eastern ex- 
pedition, carrying with him his^wUfb 
Agrippina and his chiidren. ' In the mean time, 
;Piso, who had preceded him, set about the exe- 
cution of his commission, and' threw every im,^ 
pediment in the way of his success. In a short 
4,\mff, however, Gertnanicus replacedrthe king of 
Armenia, who we»a friend to the Ronians ; re* 
^ucecl Cilicia and ConM^^ena into 'Roman pro^ 
winces ; and soon after obHged the king ^ Pari- 
thia to sue for peace ; which was granted, him, 
piuch to the advantage and honour of Hotck^ 
Notwithstai>ding»^ all this, Pisd did ' not cease to 
defeme the IKustribus general, and openly* 16 
censtife ^1 his proceedings. I'hese efforts of Ui- 
efiective malice wefre quite disregarded ; Germa- 
niciis opposed only patience /ahd^condescehtson 
^o inVecUvei and; with; that gJHitlenebs .whiiick 
Was peculiar to husn^^bepaiU 'rdsdUtrheavtby coiir* 
•tesy. Not ignorant of the !indtivot',che('W8flrisu 
'ther wining to evade .thab opfiose 'aohraity* 
•Wherefbre, he took a voyage ii^to' Egypt, under 
a pretehce of vieniring the cieiebrated- antiquities 
of that cbuntry ; but in reality to* avoid the ma?;" 
chinlitbns of risb^tmd those of His 'wife, Phur* 
xina, which it seentilnem 8tiiliRioi*e danfrenmu 
'Ho#ev^f'u{>oin- htsvrctuv(i^' he^Jsuddenly fejt ^ick; 



or from X99r9 cert^ knowledge of treacherf, 
II^ .^ent i)9 (e( Piso k^ow,. that he broke off all 
further connexions and friendship with him* A 
.^hort interV^ pf convalescence restored the hopes 
of. his,fHei]tds>,aiid the citizens of.Antioch pre- 
pared .to. offer .sapriliQes for his recoveiy ; but 
]Pisq} w^ his lictors^ disturbed their solemnities 
and drove off their victims from the foot of the 
.. oltars^ Gern>anicus relapsing^ grew daily worse ; 
and. finding hi^ end approaching) he ad^ateed 
ihis friends who Qtood jtmnd his bed) to the £[>I- 
"^^QWing effect ; 'I Had ray 4eath been naturals I 
" might have reason to complain of being thus 
^ snatched away from all the endestlrments of 
<^ ,Ufe» aiso early. an age ; but now my complaints 
'^ are aggravated, in fa}iing the victim of Piso 
" and plapcina's treachery. , Let the emperor^ 
" therefore, I conjure you, know the*lnnianner of 
,^\ my dga^h, jsmd the. torti|res I suffer* Those 
." who loved me when living, those even who 
." envied my fqrtune, will feel .some regret, whien 
.<' tliey hear of a soldier, whp had so often escap- 
" ^d the rage of the enemy, falling a sacrifice 
,** to the , treachery of a woman* Plead then my 
.'* cause before the; people; you will be heard 
." with pity 5 and if my murderer^ should pretend 
. " to have acted by command, they will either 
|< receive no credit, or no pacdon.'* As he spoke 
thes^ words he stretcher! forth his hand, which 
,his weepirig friends tenderly pressing, solemi^y 
vowed, that they would sooner lose their lives 
than; their revenge. The dying prince then 
.tijniing to his wife, conji^red her by his memoiy, 
,aii^ all the bonds of nuptial love, Co submit to 
the necesi^ity of the times, ahd to evade the re- 
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sentment of her move powterfiii enemies^ by not 
opposing it* Thus much he- said openly ; some* 
thing more was uttered in private ; and shortly 
after he expired. 
A. D. Nothing could exceed the distress of the 

19. ' whole empire^ upon hearing of the death 
of (>ermanicus. But the people of Rome 
seemed, to put no bounds to their distress. A 
vacation was made in all publick and domestick 
duties ; the streets were filled with lamentations-; 
the people cast stones at their temples^ and flung 
down their altars ; while new-bom infants were 
exposed, as objects not worthy paternal attention 
in this universaTcalamity* 

There is little doubt but Germanicus suspect- 
ed that he was poisoned by the artifices of Piso 
^nd Plancina, and the people seem to have en- 
teitatned the same idea. Even the emperor 
•himself, and his mother Livia, did not whoUy 
escape censure. The disti^ess and indignatioii 
which had been thus excited, was however soon 
after greatly increased by the arrival of Agrip- 
pina, the virtuous widow of Germanicus, who 
appeared bearing the ashes of her husband, and 
attended by all her children* As she approached 
the city, she was met by tjie senate, and the 
whole body of the people of Rome, with a 
strange mixture of acclamation and sorrow* The 
veteran soldiers, many of whom had served 
under Germanicus, gave the sinceresttestinKtnies 
of their concern* The whole multitude, while 
the ashes were depositing in the tomb of Au- 
gustus, at first regarded the ceremony in pro- 
S}und silence ; but shortly after, all of a sudden, 
\ broke out into loud lamentations, crying that 
the commonwealth was now no more* 

Tiberius, whose jealousy had some reason to 



be alarmed at this effeminate excess of sorrow, 
used all his art to conceal his chagrin, and made 
a show of sharing in the general calamity. He 
even permitted the accusation of Piso, who was 
supposed Co be merely the instrument of his 
vengeance ;• but this man seeing there was no 
hopes of being screened, either dispatched him- 
self, or was taken off privately in his own house* 
His wife Plancina, who was universally believed 
to be most culpable, escaped punishment for the 
present, but at last suffered as she deserved. 

About a year after the death of Germunicus, 
Tiberius took his own son Drusus as a colleague 
with him in the consulship ; and, willing to ini- 
tiate him into business betimes, left him in the 
government of the city, while he himself retired,, 
under the pretence of indisposition. About this 
time, several nations of the Gauls revolted, and 
made such ' progress at first, that the fame of 
their .successes spread consternation even as far 
as Rome. .Caius Silius, however, marched with 
the Roman legions to oppose them ; and gained 
a great and decisive victory. A revolt also hap* 
pened about this time in Numidia, under Tacsa- 
rinas, who had rebelled once before ; but he waa 
now, in some measure, brought under by Blae- 
sus ; who, in consequence, received the honour 
of being saluted Imperator. 

Hitherto Tiberius had kept within bounds ; 
but being now in tlie ninth year of his reign, and 
having no object of jealousy to awe him, he be- 
gan to pull off the mask entirely, and appear in 
his natural character. A law at that time sub- 
sisted, which made it treason to form any inju- 
rious attempt agidnst the majesty of the peoples 
Tiberius assumed to himself the interpretation 
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and enforcement of. this law, and extended it 
*^ot only to the cases whfch really affected Ae 
safety of the state, but to every conjunct?ure that 
could possibly be "fevourable to his. hatred or 
suspicions* All freedom was consequently ba- 
nished from convivial meetings; and distrust' 
reigned amongst the dearest relations. The 
gloomy disposition and insincerity of the prince, 
were difTused through all ranks of men : friend- 
ahip had the air of ah allurement to betray i ^ 
fine genius was but a shining indiscretion ; and ' 
even virtue itself was considered as an imperti- 
nent intruder. 

The law of offended majesty being revived, 
the first of note that fell a sacrifice t6^ it, was 
Cremutius Cordus, who, in his Annals of the Ro- 
man empire, had called Brutus the last of the ' 
Romans. This brave man seeing fiis destruction 
inievitable, resolved to defeat the malice of the 
tyrant, and died a voluntary death. 

About the commencement of these sangin- 
nary measures, Tiberius took into his confidence 
Sejanus, a Roman knight, who found out the 
method of gaining his confidence by the most 
refined degree of dissimulation, in wliich he was 
th overmatch for his master. He was close and 
subtle in his designs, but bold and aspinng in 
his attempts ; modest to outward appearance, 
but concealing an ambition that knew ho bounds. 
He was made by the emperor; captain of the 
praetorian guards, one of the most confidential 
trusts in the state : and extolled in the senate as 
a worthy associate in his labours. The servile 
senators, with ready adulation, set up the statues 
6f the favourite beside those of Tiberius, and 
ieemed eager to pay him similar honours. It is 



net well known whether he was the adyiaer of 
all the cruelties that ensued afteir ; but certain it 
is, that from, the beginning^ of his ministry, Ti« 
berius seemed to become more &tally susfMcious, 
and more cruel. 

' So secure was the minister in the favour of 
Tiberius, that he even ventured to aspire at the 
throne, -and to make the emperor's foolish con- 
fidence one of the first stefH to his ruin. How*' 
ever, he considered that cutting off Tiberius 
idone would rather retail than promote his de« 
signs, while his son Drusus, and the children of 
Germahicus, were yet remaining. He ^ jy^ 
therefore began by corrupting Livia, the 23. * 
wife of Drusus, whom, after having de- 
bauched, he prevailed upon to poison her hus- 
band. Tiberius bore the loss of his son with 
great composure : he was even heard to jest upon 
the occasion ; for, when the 'ambassadors from 
Troy came somewhat late with their compliments 
of condolence, he answered their pretended dis- 
tresses, bj. condoling with them also upon the 
d^ath of Hector. 

Sejanus having succeeded in this, was resolved 
to make his next attempt upon the children of 
G^rmanicus, the undoubted heirs to the empire ; 
but being ii-ustrated in his designs, by the fide- 
lity of their governors, and the chastity of 
. Agrippina their mother, he changed his aimsy 
and used all his address to persuade Tibeiius to 
retire to some agreeable retreat,' remote frotn 
Rome. From this he expected many advantages, 
shice there tould be no access to the emperoir 
but by him. He therefore began to insinuate 
to Tiberius the great and numerous inconveni- 
ences of the city i the fatigues of attending the se- 
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nate ; and the seditious temper of the infoiior 
citizens of Rome. The emperory either pre- 
vailed upon by his persuasions, or pursuing the 
natural turn of his temper, which led to indo- 
lence and debauchery, in the twelfth year of his 
^ jj reign left Rome, and never more return* 

26. ed. He spent the greatest part of his 
time in the island of Caprea, a place 
which was rendered n in&mous by his pleasures, 
as detestable by his cruelties, which were shock- 
ing to human nature* This delightful spot lies 
three miles from the continent, and opposite Na- 
ples* Buried in this retreat, he abandoned him- 
self to the most sha'meful enjoyment, regardless 
' of publick events. An insurrection of the Jews, 
upon placing his statue in Jerusalem, under the 
government of Pontius Pilate, gave him no sort 
of uneasiness. — The falling of an amphitheatre 
at Fidena^ in which fifty thousand persons were 
either killed or wounded, no way affected his 
]*epose. 

At this time he was sixty-seven years old ; 
and his person was as displeasing, as his mind 
was deformed. He was quite bald before ; his 
Esice was all broke out into ulcers, and covered 
over with plasters ; his bodv was bent forward ; 
while its extreme height ano leanness, increased 
its deformity. His whole study now ^ seemed 
to centre in forcing his jaded appetites* He 
spent whole nights in debaucheries at the table ; 
and he appointed Pomjxmius Flaccus and Lu> 
cius Piso to the first posts of the empire, for no 
other merit than that of having sat up with him 
two days and two nights without interruption* 
— These he called his friends of all hours. He 
made one Novelius Torquatus a praetor, for 



b^ing aUe to drink off fiye::bol^les of wioe al a- 
draught. His kuumes of another kind were 
stUl more detestable, and seemed to increase 
with his drunkenness scnd gluttony* He made 
the most eminent women of Rome subservient 
to his lusta^ and all his inventions only aimed at 
making his vices more extravagant and abomi* 
nable. In short, in this retreat, he. gave up all- 
attention to publick busir^s ; if ever he was ac« 
tive, it was only to do miscnief. 

In fact, it had been happy for mankind had he 
given up his suspicions when he declined the fa- 
tigues of reigning, and resigned the will to do 
harm, when he divested himself of the power of 
dcMng good. But from the time of his retreat he 
became more cruel ; and Sejanus was ever active 
in adding fuel to his jealousy, and increasing his 
malignity. Secret spies and informers were 
placed in all parts of the city, who coQverted the 
most harmless actions into subjects of offence* 
The infamous minister found his aims every day 
succeeding ; the emperor^s terrors were an instru- 
ment that he wrought upon at his pleasure, and 
by which he levelled every obstacle to his designs. 
But the chief objects against whom he directed 
his vengeance were the. children of Germanicus* 
These he sedulously endeavoured to render ob- 
noKious to the emperor 9 to alarm him with false 
reports of their ambition ; while at the same time 
he contrived to terrify them with fears of his 
int^ided cruelty. By these means, he so widened 
the breach, tfaiat he actually pix)duced on both 
sides those dispositions which he pretended to 
obviate : till, at length, the two princes, Nero 
lAd Druaus) being declared enemiea to th^ st^te» 
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xMt sttfVed to deaUk in prtfloiiy and Agiip^ina, 
their molhery was sent into beniBhraent. 

In consequence <^ pretended crimeS) many 
e^ers lost their lives* Virtue or influenee were 
snpe to draw doWn tke vengeahce of Sejanus, who 
procec^ied) removing all w4io stood between hiA 
and the empire) while he was daily increasing in 
confidence with Tiberius, and power with the 
senate. The number ^ his statues exceeded even 
those of the emperor $ people swore by his fintuney 
in the same manner as they would have done, had 
he been actually upon the throne, and he was more 
dteaded than even the tj^rant who actually en* 
joyed the empire* But the rapidity of his rise 
seemed only to accelerate the greatness oC^his 
down&l. Satrius Secundus Was the inan who 
first had the boldnessto accuse 'Himto the emperor^ 
and Antonia, the jmotherof Germanicus, seconded 
the' charge^ What were the particulars of his 
crimes, we cannot now learn ; but certain it is, 
that* he attempted to usurp the empire by aiming 
at the life of Tiberius. The emperor sensiUe of 
the tndtor's power, proceeded with his usual ^s* 
simulation in* having him apprehended* He 
granted him new hononrs ftt the very time he i*- 
solved his death ; but at the same time ordered 
him to be confined. The senate were not slow in 
complying trith the imperial mandate ; they even 
exceeded it. Instead of sentencing him to impri- 
9omnent4 they directed his execution. A strangle 
and- instant' revolution 'appeared in the city; of 
those numbers who but a moment before were 
pressing into the presence of Sejanus with oilers 
df service and adulation^' not one Was found that 
would seem to be of his acquaintance. As he was 
conducting to execution^ the people loaded him 



ifi3i insult and esetot^n. Ae attempted t^ldde 
his face with his handsy but^Vifen this was denied^ 
him, aiid t^s Hands irtre- ^iitt^ He man pur- 
m6d vrMi ^trcasticM r^roaishe^ his statues ^ jy\ 
Wc?re'ihstantl3f* thrown down, and h^ him- 31. 
, seffshottfy after Witngledby' the common . 
ex^tutionen Ko^ did the rag^ of his enemies 
subside with his desLth^ ; his body was ignomini** 
ouMy^ dragged about the streets, and his. wh<^ 
feiifiify ^terminated w4th hiiau Such wad the end 
of Sejanus^ the prdfligate minion of a profligate 
xh^ster ; a man whoise Hving conduct desei^es our 
execration, butWhoie deaith may afford an usefel 
lessb/h toan insulted piec^Iej and a worthless mini$^ 
t^ty The deaith of this wretch onijrinfiamed the em* 
pcror'srage for ftifther executions. The prisons 
were .crowded with pretended atfcompliees in the 
conspirticy of Sejatius,'- and nmhbers of the most 
Uld)strf6us pefso^B Of R<mie, <rfall ages md bcKh 
sfejfes became the Ticliitt's of pretended crimes^ or 
of Jealous suspicion. To such an e«tei*'indeed 
yhee It^galized murders carried^ that Tifoeritea 
IfcgaA to grow weary of particuiar executions j lie 
Iherefbre ga^ ordiirs, that ail the* a«t«sedflho»ild 
be put to de^th'tbgetherf without fiiPther exam!*' 
ilation. The wh6le cfty waii filled with siaiigbter- 
and moufning. The pfetce of ^ecotion was « 
horriMfe scene ; dead bodies, putrefy mg, -lay 
heaped ort each other, while even the friends ofthe 
wretched convicts ^vere dtenicd thp saUsfaction-of 
^fttpliig^ Thus ' mi^erabfc were the Romaws 
under the ttitHrary rod of this gloomy tyrant: tfo 
pe^sori, thdugh ever so "virtuous, could be safe j efr 
rather the rdad to Vittut it^w danger. Of twenty 
{Senators whom he ^hoae for hi» cdudcil) he put 
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siacte^tadeAttir ^^LetjbhemhatemV'eicckin^ 
ed the moDster^ '^ saloiig as they obey iiie»' 
. So lost was Tiberius at last become to every 
feeling of humanity, that he pretended to envy . 
the happiness of Priam in having outlived all his 
posterity. Scarcely a. d^ passed without some 
barbarous execution^ in which the sufferers were 
obliged to undergo the most shameM indignities 
and exquisite torments, or escape theiyi by a vo- 
luntary death. Somedmes he aJBTected to be jocu- 
lar in his cruelties ; particularly when a certaia 
man, stopping an^earse, desired the dead body to 
tell Augustus, that his legacies to the people were 
yet unpaid. Tiberius sent for him, and, having 
paid him his share, caused him to be immediately 
executed, biddifig him to tell Augustus, tlu^ hfif 
at least had been satisfied* 

It xnight have been imagined that such cruelties, . 
exercised at Rome, would have satiated his love- 
of vengeance ; but Caprea itself, the place. se« 
du^ded for his pleasures and Us ease, was daily 
contaminated not less with his cruelties thaahis 
debauchery. He often satisfied his eyes with the , 
tortures of the wretches who were put to death 
before him ; and in the days of Suetonius the 
rock was still shown from which he prdered such 
as displeased him to be thrown headlong. 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to tor- 
ment his subjects, while he was himself the martyr 
of his own suspicions. In one of his letters tp the 
senate, he confessed that the gods and goddesses 
had so afiUcted and coo&uoded bimt that he 
knfiw not what or. how to write : and, in &ct, he 
had every reason for such a» confession ; a plotting 
^nate, a reviling people, his bodily infirmities 
increased by his luxuries, and his greatest fa- 



YMHit^s wi^out attdchment, because without 
-security. The domestick policy of the empire, 
idso, was in the hands of miscreants ; and the 
•frontier provinces were invaded with impunity* 
Mesia was seized on by the Dacians and Sarma- 
tians ; Gaul was wasted by the Germans ; and 
Armenia conquered by the king of Parthia. — 
These -were losses that might have excited ther 
vigilance of any other governor but Tiberius. 
He however was so much a slave to his brutal 
appetites, that he left his provinces wholly to the 
care of his lieutenants ; who on their parts were 
intent rather on the accumulation of private for- 
tune, than the safety of the state. Such a to- 
tal disorder in the empire might be naturally sup- 
posed to produce a degree of anxiety in him who 
governed it ; and in fact he was heard to wish, 
that heaven and earth might perish with him when 
he died. 

In this manner he lived, odious to all the world, 
and a torment to himself. At length, in the 
twenty-second year of his reign, he began to feel 
the approaches of his dissolution, and found it was 
time to think of a successor. After hesitating 
for a long while, he chose Caligula, a youth whom 
he seems to have selected merely on account of 
his vices, which were well adapted to cover the 
memory of his predecessor's etiormitic?. 

But though Tiberius thought fit to nominate a 
successor, he could by no means think of dying : 
though totally forsaken by his appetites and en- 
joyments, his dissimulation never forsook him ; he 
therefore concealed his approaching decline with 
the utmost care, as if he was willing at once to 
hide it from the world and himself. On the day 
which was desUned to be his last, he did all in his 



power to,ui^pi»|s I^ att^t^R^U wiib an nffmrn 
of his, health : he cootinw^ at table ^ tj^ 
ereiung : hesalutod all his guests as^thejr )eft. tj^ 

W^i^y ^d v^^^ ^c -^^ P^ ^^ senatey ia whv^fk 
they had absolved some peigpos he had wtitUsti 
f^nsty with great iiKlignatioiu HeresolTe^Jo 
take signal vengeance of their . disobed iecicet' aiid 
.meditated new schemes qf cnieltyy jwhen he:feil 
into such faintings as- all beUeved wei^ ^i^tal, Jt 
was inr this .situati9n9 ;^bat| by Alacro's advice^ 
Caligula prepared to secure jthe sucGesuon. He 
.received the congratulations of the whole courts; 
he caused hiinself to .be acknowledged- bytiie 
pra&torian soldiers^ and went forth from th& en^ 
peror's apartment amidst the applau^ea of tl)e 
. multitude ; when ^1 of a sucjden h^ was inform^ 
that the emperorr w^ recovered, - that, he had 
begun to speak, and jdesiredto eat* This unex- 
pected account filled the whole court w;th terror 
and alarm: every one who- had< befim been 
earnest, in testifying their joy, now rej^ssumed 
their pretended sorrow^ and left the- new -emperor 
through a feigned solicitude for the fate of tfaje 
old* Caligula himself seemed thundei^struck ; Ik 
preserved a gloomy silence, expecting nothing 
but death, instead of the empire to which he hari 
aspired* Macro, however^cut short the difficulty 
and the danger, by ordering the emperor to )ajs 
A. D. ^mothei*ed, or as some will have it| to be 

37. poisoned* In this manner. died Tiberius, 
^ ^ in the seventy-eighth year of his ap^ and 

^^ ' the twenty>third of his reign* His cha- 
racter may be sufficiently learned froiii 
the preceding history. It only remains, therefore) 
to characterise the people whom he governed* 
The Romans were, at this, time, arrived at the 
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'iMillh* of iiittoit cHeiy aatiMi in. liie «mpii^ 
if«i^ for some titari idtoilated litrovgh tke oi^ 
bMMiglie i»itli k the lunomi t^coufiur jIq mc^ 
MMiHryi; sorthat Rome praentod a ddtetabtn 
pifeiAie of wribkia^ponukkm* £ft ^w veign li¥^ 
•AppitiM, iMy w^ kneim for kwiiig rediHiefl 
l^luitoi^ intD ft' syisieftu DebMicfaeries of eiwrjr 
atbev kiad kept paoei with this; While tJie dot 
tcKtahle^foHf ofjtha titawsthooghttit Wfui refoune 
v;^ pkiBiare to v^e it luuutfuial.* , Tha 
ie&fttors' MUM- to h«pa had no olter stiidj? noM^ 
bat how they ni%ht ahonr the liiostt ingeauity in 
fewF/adiihrtion tf tfaa enfttsor^ andiaitbeir topf 
tore o£ those whoia ho dtslikadk Xfae p^oplii 
ware ttilii aaom eacnipt ; they hadi fca sdoi^ 
yaarty been aopnManied to. Eve upon daiuutioiia» 
aadt behig: satUfiad nitfa aaliBialaiice) eatiialfF 
gm up their I £peedom« Too' offaroinsitO' aad 
eaiwaiidiy^ to go to war, they only, raited agakiel 
tdieir gofamarvf .they wcs« bad ooMiecss aiMi*a«v 
ditioiiscitiaens. Needit thenbewondered«(tf tbut 
the history of Rome henceforth preaents chiefly 
a. dark picture of t3rraDny in the rulers^ and of 
insolence in the people. Good subjects generally 
anake good kings; while luxuryt seditiony dis- 
content, andmurmurstin (he populace, as usually 
produce severity, cruelty, and suspicion, ui him 
who is appointed tq govern* 

Little more need be said of these times, but 
that, in the eighteenth year of this monarch's 
rdgn, Jesus Christ s«iffered crucifixion ; as if 

* The Spintrix, whose sole business, it was to invent 
new modes of enjoyment, were at this period the uaivor- 
ssl favourites of the g^eat. 
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^ uQiTeTSKd id^rsm^r ci mankind veq^Md w 
less a sacrifite than tlikt of itbe Son o£ (ion to &sr 
fnate and reclaim* Shoftly after his passion, 
Pilate> wrote to Tytiefius an accoant of his cnft-> 
cifixion, resurrection^ and miracles ; upon which* 
the emperor made a- report of the whoLe to the 
sc^nate^ desiriaf^ that Christ might be enioUed 
among the muBber of the Roman goda. But 
the senate being displeased that liie proposal had 
not come first fiom themselves^ refused to allowr 
€if has apotho36i»/; alleging an ancisn|b la% 
wMch gave them t&e s«pei$Btend«K:e in a^ 
fnatters of religion. - They even went so far as^ 
by an edict, to command^ that a^ C^hiistians 
^Knild leave the diy^ but Tiberius^ by anoth^ 
ecycty tlireatened death toali such as should ap« 
cuse them ; bf which mtona tfaef continued ua« 
molest^ during the rest of his reig^ ; .and if hia 
life did not r^ect a disgrace on human natujae 
itself, Christianitf, from thh act of his modexatioa 
•ndjusdce, might have ranked him among its 
defenders* . . 
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CHAP. XV* 



Tke Roman tffsh* dwring the reigna ^ CaMgtdoy 
' Claudius J and Mroj in whom ended the Une of 
• theCtf^tgr9» •-. 

CALIGULA * was the son of Germanicin^ 
who had been the darfing of the army and 
die people ; and his father^s name was a sufiident 
passport to popQlarity. * SticceecKng a merculeA 
f^^rantV ereii moderate merit would haeve hx^Eedi 
Hke excdtenc^. -Wherelbre as he approached 
Rome, the pi^kicipal men of the state went out 
i^ crowds to meet him. He roooved the con^ 
Ifrohdatiens of thepeoiile on errery side, all 
iqusdiy pleased in being deltyered from the cm- 
Mes' af- Ttt^enus, and in hoping fornew a4vanv 
tages from the virtues of his successor. 

Caligula seemed anxious to impretti them with 
the opinion of a happy change* Amidst the 
rejoicings of the multhude, he adtanced, inoum- 
ing, with the dead body of 'nberius, which the 
soldiers brought to be burnt at Rome, «:cording 
to the custom of t^t time* Upoi> his entrance 
into the city he was received iinth new titles of 
honour by the senate ; who declared Caligula 
sole successor to the empire, though G^ni^us 
the grandson of Tiberius had been left coheir* 
The joy for this election was not confined to the 

* He receired hit n»me from CaligS) a short buskin* 
urom by the common sentineh, and which he used in 'im» 
station, of them. 
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najrrow boQnds of Italy, it spread through the 
whole empire, aiid vicdms without numb^ were 
sacrificed upon the occasion. Some of the people 
upon his going ix^ the islaiid of Campania, 
made vows for his return ; and shortly after, 
when he fell sick, the multitude crowded whole 
l)|ghts round his pakre, and some even devoted 
die^selyes to d^ath, in case *he recovered* In 
this affecdon of the cidzens, stranger^ theoisetves 
seemed ambitious to participate. Artabanus, 
lui)g of Pacthili^ wHo GQDt^inned lus;predeeessoi^ 
soHght ih& present emperor's aUiance with assi» 
4uil^ in. sl>€»r|t the whole }^QTi^ seeined corns 
i^uied. p^, praise J4m jfo^ .virtue^ which their hopesy , 
and not tH^ir experience, h^d ^ven hiro, aii^ 
m which they w^r^ uniyemally mistidKen* At 
first, Mc^ ^.e POpductpf C^^igida n^n^ calcu* 
it^t&i tp d^aoM^^. . il^ evinced the most pi^us rp« 
(Vd .^ the 4iw^fwy of his d^eaaed drellatioofti^ 
gepiemly 9lid ordi^red the mo)ithi>f September- 1<| 
be.oikUed Gei;ltisa»iiCtt^ in 'commenMMnEdciii <^^h3a 
father. H^ Qh^h^ th^ dSckfm »ali e( som# 
VPlfennerf.b^iiHc^Qg^ ihikt he was coBadouaof 
i^iog H) deserve any mm\ lmtM> aQ4 
tlieqefi^ hwi tip. fetors mm jUiW'iAaobiaation»» 
Ufi Ito . c^mftd 'the. intftttoiiBaa of Auigiis^iSi 
y^lmh had beeQ;dis^sed in tb&feigii of Til^fi«» 
iP be re^yedy and undefrtook to reform m$uf 
|kbuse» in y»e jitate,:pA]!iici^ai!ly/by'p^i«hie$ cm* 
nipt govamors- Aifiong o^H^rsi :he bsoUhed 
Fortius Pilate into <!>aul, where ^lis uojoat ma;* 
gistrate aflennrds ccfmxnitted^idmde* ' 
. H« degtftded audi toights as httd been guilty 
of any infamous crime, and banished without re- 
jniiMuoii tbe^SfmitriK, of imrentoi^'of'abomitable 
recreations,' from RoYne. He attempted to 



restore the ancient manner of electing magi'stntes 
by the suffrages of the people, and gave them a- 
free jurisdiction, without any appeal to lumsel^ 
He restored some kings to their dominions, who 
had bden unjustly dispossessed by Tibenasy and 
^ve them the arrears of their revenues* And, 
that he' might appear an encourager of every 
virtue, he ordered a female slave a large sum pi 
money for enduring the most exquisite tormettts!^ 
%vithout betraying the secrets of her master. So 
ixiany concessions, and such apparent vhtue, 
coiUd not fail of receiving' just applause* A 
shield of gold, bearing his image, was decreed to 
be carried annually to the Capitol, attended by 
the senate, and the sons of the nobility, singing In 
praise of the emperor's virtues ; and the day dn 
which he mounted the throne was inserted among 
the festivals. 

Happy had it been both for him and the em^ 
.pire, had he maintained the reputation wi& 
which he ^egan. In less than eight pionths, 
however, all this show of moderation and cle- 
mency vanished, while furious passions, unex- 
ampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began 
,to usuip his mind. As most of the cruelties of 
Tiberitis arose from suspicion, so most of those 
xommltted by Caligula took rise from prodi- 
gality. Some, indeed, pretend that a disorder 
vvhich happened soon after his accession to the 
^^mpire, entirely distorted his reason, and discom- 
posed his understanding. However this may be, 
madness itself could scarcely dictate cniehits 
more 'extravagant, or inconsistencies mone ridi- 
culous, than are imputed to him. 

The first object of his cruelty, and one that w3l 
^scarcely be regretted by posterity^ was^ per&fin 
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m-^OA^ the etmj^rpti who wiks then sick^ should 
iatticfifdtk When Ca^igula.'s bt&kh was re-esta^ 
Uklicdy he wfift btformed of the zeal of i^olituai, 
Bnd aclttiUty icofifpelied Mm to complete -his; vo^ , 
Gemelhis vets the next who iuffeted i&om his 
t^mnnibal kmsman'^ iiihutnanitf. The iH*etefice 
against luon ifiMh that he-had wished the emperor 
safght BOt^recbver ; iomI for this Caligula oMered 
lum.to kill biittself* Silenus) the emperor's 
iathev-ii^lawy was then put to death upon flight' 
.Suspicions ; and Grecinus^ a senator of noted in« 
itegritf, refosing to witness falsely agaipst him, 
shared his fate- Alter, ^<3llowed a crowd of 
.'victims to the emperor's a^rice or suspicion. 
Among the number of those who were sacrificed 
to his jealousy, was Macro, the late &vourite of 
Tiberius, and the person to whom Caligula owed 
IttB empire* He certainly fell justly $ but in his 
fite, an innocent &mily was inTolred* 

Tliese ci^uelties, however, only seiemed the 
^Srst friBts of a mind naturally timid and susp»- 
•cious: his /vanity, and profusion soon jg^ave rise 
(to others which were more atrocious, as they 
«prung from motives less venial. His pride 
dirst appeared by assuming to himself the title of 
-ruler, which was usually granted <»ily to kings* 
iNot long rfier, 'he claimed divine honotn<8, and 
gave himsdf the names of such aivinities ^s he 
tiiought tnosttfcgreeable to his nature. Tor this 
purpose he caused the. heads of the statues o^ 
Jointer and some other gods to be struck oif, 
and :his own to be put in their places* He 
frequently seated himself between Castor ieind 
Pdhix, and ordered that all who came to tliei'r 
temple t^worship, should pay their adorations 



^t kiemMtaiicgr of Ihia.c^f^ciow or iimoi^ 
bein9»f^bba&lie 'OlM^i^thiB diip^^ in.4>irtenas he 

dotfi l«id«t.otibtt» 9ef«t!^^ He ev«ai buUt, 9^4 
dbsKeated « ton^ ta ^m ^wn diTinityy in which 
ht» statvie of goid wamifiv^sf (wy drossed iasimU 
Ixt it^bes to idioiie whjbch he .himself woia^., and 
1(90 liF«Kaii|i^d.l>]r .cn»V(}» of a^otrenu Hin 
prmte«ieEe numeroiiib'ii^d the office was ei^er)|r 
MMi^:<4tor teificcoiim of the exquisite sacnficet 
thgit ivere offered /up* £(is faorae and t^is ^ifet 
iiin« admktediimOii^ th^ i^nmber ; and to crown 
his ahsunfidesy/ lie bQcame^ a prie^ to himselj^. 
tiis iitisdK>daf «s^iiiiiii^ th^ manners of a deity 
m$A not leas tidi^ulQuajiT he often wehtout ii| the 
fidlmooiiyiuiid^GoiujCed hqr ^ the styh of a l^veir^ 
He;^xi^(^^'iiiiiiy inv^tioos to imitate thuiv* 
4ef , eiid wotdd fi^quefiUy defy Jjupiterv cry^^g 
out with a ispeooh ^tf :Honier» ^' Do you conquer 
^{xmci or I i^yH jiHinqQer you*^' A person S9 im* 
{Mbusrrespectingithis Deity, was not likely to fee) 
HBudbf le^^ftrd for man. He, was not less notorious 
fos tfaeidefomnHion of his i^jpetitest than for his 
ridiculous presumptions, ^either persbn^plac^ 
attr«ex» wece obd^les to the indulgence of his 
onnatiinil hvsts* There was scarcely a lady of 
aay-ifQaHty in Jl0flgie^th9.t escaped his lewdness ^ 
wld, dnde^, auch wa^ Uie. degeneracy of the 
timesy. thm J^t^ ^^Ft few who |elt this as adi^ 
lionoiift ' He* 00^:9119^4. incest with hi^ three 
fikSbeg»f fondjdt publick ^asts they. lay with their 
bietuik JHfioci.jhiB boso^ by turns. Of these he 
^Eoatitiited' lAvm smd Agrippina to his vile 
MMpadiotMH; and th^ bamsbed tliem as adu}t 
twt«4ie8 and consp^to^ against 14s person. As 
for DnudUay he took her Irom 41 husband 



l.ongiifitis,^tind^cff)t Iter ^d Ills wi^ tiMi 4iisMl6«(^ i 
when ht' nikie 'htr' a goddes$^ -Nor»did^het 
escample, 'nrKen1ii4hg,'{fc|}tJesu' tnoreddn^noKiB^ 
the peot)le than her dMAtt^i -when delKk To 
mourn for her deatii!^^it«s^a crinie,'«s stie^wwi 
become a goddess; abdtor rejoice for b^ «kit)r 
Was xapitial, because '€he ^i^ifi'dead. Nay, even 
Silence itself #as ah unpardoiiabie inseiigitAH^^ 
either of the 'emperoi^s losfi o^ -hisiafsitfr's «df 
vancement. Thus he made hert'«ubserac»t to 
his profit, as before he had done Co^htSjpfel&CR^; 
raising vast isums of money by graniling fiardoni 
to'soiSe,' and by cotiiisbafing theg^ods of •otiveni; 
As to his marriagei^ Whethfcf h^ <»ntract«d'thcm 
with greater IcMty, or dtflydYt«d^tld»w witfa«greiili. 
ter injustice, is n6t eas^ to'detjermxikcf. - T4» 
Wifb however who caught Mtfoffecdom imost; 
was Milona CxsOi^a, whose chief merit lay^iii 
her perfect acquaintance with all the aUuhog 
arts of her sex, for ^he pos«eiised ^neither yodth 
nor beauty; She continued witll himidimag.hlt 
l-eign, and he toved her so ridlqalotisly^ that bf 
sometimes showed her to -his soldiers drettrim 
armour^ and sometiines to his> €o«npaiiioiia.iti tke^ 
feimple garb of nature* . - • .« .- 

His envy was no les9 detestable than his .kabtk 
We are told that lie put Caius tof dbath :ii»;no 
other crime than bfecati^ hfe^w^dre a-fmrpie 
gown, the lustre of whkh ettted'Off afl febe 
regards' of the spectators fpom hitntfel^'.' He(oi» 
dered several Jjersons' ih-^e 'city to bedMvtdi 
for having'hair mord beftU^ti^ thanvioniiBaf^a 
tie ordered' one Proculma; whb was wtWBT^rahie 
for his beauty and the tallnesft of his staetORi 
b descend into the amphitfa^atKlr' and ito %ltt 
among t^ combatants ai^ a gladiator* : Brag 
pre$ent'aAhet)tiblick'gaBA(e^ wkese a porticidar 
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finimibofc ?QbtMNd ^iliMi^ than Qft^^ a|ypiaiistay 
lie «Mi se kighljr .^iopkased) 4bitt he.fli)y^ .bbn* 
ajBlf. cmiof ^e aii^htthefttre,m.a fiinr, ctjm^ otH^ 
with gifeat kidigimtkMH t&at the : wtna<i^ h^hyvi 
ilieto vlionear io a pitifuJl &ncer> . thati to the tssH 
pemr biintoeif • ^ . ^ . . . 

. Bui i^f <iJI bia Tioa»»: Us . prodigalitf strb the 
aiosl^i^taifluible^ ao^'^bal: wbkb .!& some jxneaftiiee 
gal'e rifle Jto :thQ rf»t :Tlie Juxw^c^ of ibrmet 
«sil|>ei»i» /weremcipUqky itself; .whc^ a>tn{iftihBd 
to lliQ9e iii:ttch iH^j piactisecL iJk:tc9itriTed«ieir» 
waf a of |?«lb^g^ wiiere tbeTiipb^st oiia.aiid iD6|t 
p g^ B Bi o Ba peifumet mi«^xb4iMt^d wftb i^e utn«Mi^ 

md^kmAfcnn jel^bla >dfaaf>iyod anlDeg his saUcmb 
fibtenlotinios liod fli»rvicea of ,pim; 9oki|>iflsaenteiA 
taafafe ^lA/guoaCti instead of/stneati ctbanrvibgy 
^•tl|Mt li;maa abotf d be afci «(»»tiDiiki§t <lr a^ jeofr 

i.E9ril^:fiRf!Qurilej|iorsei>Ii)dtalo9^ he. hniltio 
flULblo )oi-^T(tiiM9fjfmi. H ^nangef.^of ivory:^ -wd 
i^^otaiitacfatwaeif.fUniittlGra ft kitcbeny m 
ilrdBrvfio :tx«it)aU iliB:i»8ifc()ni with: prbper jfoapecfe 
iofiifetknss»dii4eed» ^^elnpmrridvkri Sficitetiii 
to. lida 'ovii/ilal^9 ^ajhd it isjsaidte wo^dba^ 
ApfobttEd/ll .;tb .theicibnsolalnp bad tie not beeii 
pisevoiitc^^y ileatb. : 

iFonseraad dhfs fogetbair be^^mg <!onsidegMc 
•iMkis jof "mofittjr imlong. tibe .peoisAe* . . HCi olrdeTeS 
aUpii jof dc po c Mli gkiua' 'bblk !tp: he l>uilt. of. cedloy' 
fte* atohia joI iToiy inlmd wish gold and jesreli^ 
tiie.aailB^andilacklKag. of varioi^ iiilka^. v^hile.lihe 
dtBcks «ese planted witb^he «b<iicest frok'^tveosi^ 
usulcrrtheBbadk xaf nrhtGh'heii^en ditieA* Therot 
attonded b^ aUibe andakteni of bia'pfeaaure^) ' tho 
most exqiiiaito :^t!lg9r^ aod the moat beautiful 



]rouths> he coasted along the shore dVQ^<i^P^^^ 
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154 mdils.' 

with great r^pteridour. Alt his sclieitaies actemed 
ratber calcukited to €xcite astonishment^ than to 
answer' the purposes of utility; He ordered 
houses to "be built iA the sea; he cut his way 
trough rocks of prodigious bulk ; he levelled 
mountains, and elevated plains and valleys.; 
But the most hototious instance of his fruitless 
profusion was the vast jbridge at Puteoli^ which 
he undertook in the thiti y^iarof Idsreign; To 
^isfy his desire bf being blaster as well of the 
oeeao as the land, he caused an infinite number 
of ships to be fastened t6 «ach other, so as to 
Hisdte a floating' btidge from Baia to Puteoli, 
across an arm of the 'sea Ustee niites and a hal£ 
broad. The ships bdtig placed ia two rowii, in. 
harm of a cresc^t, were secured to •eachiothet'. 
lirith anchom, chains, and baMes* Over these 
were laid* vast quantities of timber, and upon- 
them earth, so as to make the whole resemble one 
«f iht ^streets of Rome. He 'next caused several 
houses to be birilt upon his newbridgey for the 
reception of himself and his attendants ; and 
dien repaired thither with all his court, attended 
by prodigious throngs of people, who-eame faoai 
M parts to 1^eiipectat0rs4>fsooh an* /expensive 
psgeant; It wks^thidre that Catigula,' adoniied: 
with ail the magnificence of -eastern royalty, «t^ 
traded by the great officers of the army^ and all 
ibe nobility of Rome, entered at one end of the 
bridge,' and with ridiculous imptHtanoe tode txx 
the other* At night, the numberbf tofvheS' an^ 
other ilhiminaiions, with which this expensive 
structure was adorned, cast such a gleam as il- 
lomintited the whole bay, ' as well as the 'neigh- 
bottring mountains ; so that he boasted of having 
turned night into day, as wdU as sea into land* 



Tine n^xi mov&ihg he aftain lode otsv in a tri- 
umphant .cliariot, follbi^fiea by a numerous train 
of charioteers, aiid all his' soldiers, in glitteiix^^ 
armour. He then ascended a rostrum erected 
lor the occasidn, whiere he ^ade a aolemii 
oration in prtuse of the greatn^s oi his enterprise} 
tod the asjiiduity of :hiB workmen and his armf** 
He then distributed' rewards among Jiis' mea; 
and a 9|ilendid feast succeeded* Hdwerer, th^i^ 
Was stUl wanting something to mari^ 6ie diapor- 
sition of the mighty projector. In the midst o£ 
the entertainment many of his attendants wete 
thrown into the sea; several ships, filled \rith 
spectators^ were attacked and sunk in aliostile 
manner; and, although the majority esoaped 
through the calmness of the weather, jret manjn 
were drowned* The first storm demolished the 
lidiculou&fabrick ; and soon not a wreck^remained 
to t^llhis folly*' 

No wealth could support such unbounded 
profusion. In the space, of. little more than a 
year, Caligula found a fortune of about eighteen 
millions of our money, which Tiberius had 
amassed together, entirely spent in extrava^nce 
smd folly. His prodigality, therefore,; put^ him 
upon new methods of supplying his expens^&;. 
and as before, his profusion, bo now his mpacity 
became boundless. He put in practice aSL kinds 
of rapine and extortion ; while hi» principal 
study seemed to be to invent -new imposts, and 
to legalize confiscation. Every things was taxed.; 
freedmen were obliged to purchase their fi^eedom 
a second time ; and many who had named him 
for their heir, were poisoned, that he might have 
the immediate possession of their fortunes. He 
set up a brothel in his own Jpalace, and also kept 
a gaming-house, in which he preside^ 



Oft 9k wtMl •CKinibQ}.1)9^rii)g.bf4ft'..r^ 
ill ^k, he^aw. two rich knights pa$sii^ through 
tia.comti lipcm wluch heiSii^d]}^ ro^.ui)^^ 
taisii^ both^ tQ ,b6. a^prebeiutedi. coi>&cated[ 
tkmv jestaiea* and then jiOiii^g his fornix conit 
psokinsy boused that iie tit\er. ha4 a b^t^r 
ttcnnr. in hkrifie»: Ina Word) he waa a^haniied 
Qfnothihg ; that tended .^. bring hu& mc&^^jit 
tofTf cm, the birth of a .dau^teT) he qprnjilaided 
9|K^iily o£ Jbia po^^rtyV and actually 9U>Qd in 
^ pcufticO'Ofi his paJiftc^ to receive the doo^^ 
liMUi of his: subjects' It would be diagustt 
ii%;. to ^recos^ iJL the atrocities which hav^ 
bei^ banded d&wn of this imperial monster* 
Ue. slew tioany. of the senate* an4 afterwards 
eitedithemto apf)ear asif they bad killed them*' 
i^ves» He coodemned mmy pisrsons of the 
highaatjquality tQdig in the mines, attd to repaU 
the highways, for offemg to ridicule his prOfu^H>n. 
He oast great 'Bumb^^ of <dd and infirm men 
and poor decrepid housekeepers t0wildbeast% 
in order to free the state .from such unsierviceable 
tituEens*. He usually fed his wihl beasts >7ith 
the' bpdiea of those wretches whon^he condemned; 
and every^ 'tehth day, sentolf numbers of them 
tp^ be. tbus devoured; which he jocosely, c^tedi 
** desiring his acc<aints*^* 

' His barbarous ^ttem|;|ts at wit in the midst of 
aaiiferiii^ show how )ittk he wad suscepidble of 
InfpressiQps^&tuii iiumanityw An eminent citizen* 
who from; an indisposition h^ obtsined leave to 
letive inlb the i^ai^d . of Aifticyraf a place 
femous for curixi^ madness by ht^Iebor^ desiring 
to have Us: stiy prolonged, Caligula ordered him 
Id the. put to dea£h i adding, with a smile,, thai: 
l^eeding nMist cerfatnly be Useft|l tQ pn<6 ^bo had 
so long ^j||Lfin hollebbit^ without succes^i; His 
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^tan/^ i5T 

Shital cSftposUions never forsook himy even m ^e 
llbost festive hours : he frequently had men 
racked before him while he sate at t$,ble, iroh 
ilically pitying their tnisfbrtunes, and blafnmg 
their executioner. Whenever he kissed his wife 
Or mistress, he generally laid his hand on hei* 
heck, observing, that, however smooth and 
tovely it was, he could take' it off when he 
pleased* Detnanding of one whom he had re- 
called from banishment, hoW he*employed him* 
eelf in his exile; and being told that he had( 
prayed for the death of Tiberius, Caligula iih-' 
iSiediately concluding that those whom he had" 
Banished,' wished for his death likewise, com- 
manded that all exiles should be slain without 
mercy. At one time, being incensed with the 
t^itizens of Rome, he wished ** that all the; 
Roman people had but one ileck, that he niight 
dispatch them at a single blow,*' 

Such insupportable and capricious cruelties 
produced many secret conspiracies against him ; 
but these were for a while deferred, upon account' 
of his intended expedition against the Germans' 
and Britons, which he undertook in the third 
year of }iis reign. For this purpose he caused 
nupnerous levies to be made in all parts - ' 
of the empire, and talked with so much ''^•^• 
resolution, that it was universally be- ^'^ 
lieved he would conquer all before him. ^qt'" 
His march perfectly indicated the in- 
equality of his temper: sometimes it was so' 
mpid that the cohorts were obliged to leave their^ 
standards behind them ; at other times it was so' 
^low that it resembled a fuheral procession more 
^n a military expedition. However, all these 
mighty preparations ended in nothing. Instead 
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of conquering -Britain he only ga^ve refc^e to fmt 
pf its banish^ princes : and this he described^ io. 
his letter to the senate, as taking possession oif 
the whole island* Instead of conquering Ger* 
many, he led his army to the sea-shore ; therc^ 
disposing his eng^ines and wariike machines with 
great solemnity, and drawing up the men in 
order of battle, he went on board his galley, witj;^ 
which coasting along, he comn^anded hi^ trum- 
pets to sound, and the signal to be givea as if for 
an engagement; upon which his men, having 
had previous orders, immediately began to gather 
the shells that lay upon the shore into their helt 
Janets, terming them the ^x>ils of the conquered 
ocean. After this expedition, which accords, so 
well with the character of Caligula, calling his 
anny together, as a general after victory, he 
harangued them in a pompous manner, and 
highly extolled their achievements; and then 
distributing money among them, dismissed them 
with orders to be joyful, and congratulated them 
upon their riches* But that such exploits should 
not pass without a memorial, he caused a lofty 
tower to be erected by the sea-side, and ordered 
the galleys in which he had put to sea, to be 
conveyed ta Romet ii^ ^ great measure, by land* 
' .Me next began to think of a triumph; but 
here the. senate found themselves in a dilemma* 
They considered that a triumph 'Would, xivcn to 
himself, appear as a burlesque upon his expe*> 
dition; they therefore decreed him only an 
ovation ; and conveyed notice of this honour, in 
tenns of the most extravagant adulation* Ca«> 
ligula, however, felt their timid delicacy as an 
Insult, and informed the messengers who invited 
him to partake of the preparations which the 
senate had decreed, that he would soon be at 



■mn e ; and then laying his hand upon his 
tword, added, ^ that he would bring' tliat with 
him." In this manner, eitiier entirely omitting 
his triumph, or deferring it to another time, he 
entered the city only with an ovation ; while 
the senate passed the whole day in acclamations 
in his praise, and speeches filled with the most . 
excessive flattery. This conduct, in some mea* 
sure, served to reconcile him ; and soon after, 
their excessive zeal in his cause entirely recovered 
has: Bivour. Protogenes, one of the most intimate, 
and the most cruel of his &vourites, coming into 
the house, was fawned upon by the whole body 
of the senate, and particularly by Proculus. On 
diis Protogenes, with a fierce look, asked hoV 
one who was such an enemy to die emperor 
could be such a fHend to him ? There needed no 
more to excite the senate against Proculus* 
They instantly seised upon him, and violently 
tote him in pieces: pkunly indicating by their 
conduct, that tyranny in the prinde produces cor* 
respondent dispositions in the people. ' 

It was after returning froni this extravagant 
expedition, that he was wuted on by a deputation 
firom the Jews of Alexandna, who <:ame to de- 
precate his anger for not worshipping his <fivinity 
as other nations had done. He was employed 
ki looking over some houses of pleasure, ahd 
giving directions to the workmen^ when PhHO) 
• the Jew, and the rest of the embassy, were ad- 
mitted to an audience. They apprbiBifehed him 
with ^ the most profound humility, but were al- 
ternately treated with insult and banter ; and he 
left their cause at last undecided. It was upon 
this occasion, that Philo made the following me- 
morable remark to his associates, who ' weref 
terrified- with apprehensions from the reception 



they bad experienced : ^' Fear nothing/' cried hf 
to them ; '< Caligula, by declarmg against U9, 
'* puts God on our side." 

This reign seemed to threaten universal cala- 
inity ; it was, however, almost as short as it de-. 
served to he. There had already been several 
conspiracies formed to destroy the tyrant, but 
without success. That which at last succeeded^ 
in delivering the world from this monster, wa& 
concerted, under the influence of Cassius Che«» 
riea, txibune of the prs&tonfui bands. Re was j| 
jpdaj^ of experienced course ^ an ardent admirer 
of freedom ( And, consequently, an eiiemy to 
JjJrKOits. Besides the motives which he had ia 
(^bnmqon wi^h c^her men, he had received re* 
peated ii^sults fronx Caligula, who took all occa^j 
^pns of turning ,him into, ridicule,, and im- 
peaching him of CQwardicejr merely beca.usc 
ae happened tp.hsiye^an j^fieminate voice. ^ With 
Cherei^ w^r^ pspciated, iu the same design^ 
several of th^ most l^^^^^^^s men of Romej 
most of whom were actuated by- revenge> Uat 
jpefsonal injurie^flijid i^ignities. 
, While the conspiratcn^ were deliberating upon 
the most ce^tu^.a^ speedy methpd of e&ctih^ 
their jpiirpose, an unexpected incident gave new 
strength ^o.t}\,e conspiracy. Pompedius, a sena- 
te^ pf dis^tinqtipp, .haying been Recused before 
^e ^mperpr, of spe^ng .of him wjth di.s« 
respect,^; the infoiTner: ^ited/pne Quintiliai a^ 
^tresis, to confirm })is .accusation. ; Quintiliaf 
hpwevei*, denied tl^ fact with • obstinacy. ; and 
being put to the torture, at; the informer's request, 
she bore the severest torment of the i^ack with un^v 
shaken constancy. But what is most remarkable 
of her resolution is, that she was acquainted with 
all the particulars of the conspiracy ; and, thpiigh 



Chetta W9i the person appdifted to pre^de^ at 
iier torture, she revealed nothii^ : m the con* 
trary, when she was led to the rack, she trodtip^ 
'On the toe of one of the conspirators, intimatii^ 
at once her knowledge of the confederacy, and 
her own resc^utkm not to dimlge it* In this 
manner she suffered, until all her timbs were dis- 
located ; and in that deplorable state was present- 
-ed to the emperor, who ordered her a gratuity for 
what she had suffered. Cherea could now t» 
longer contsdn his indignation, at being thus made 
the instrument of a tyrant's cruelty* After seve- 
nd deliberations, it was at last resolved to attack . 
him during the continuance of the Palatine games, 
which lasted four days ; and to strike the blow 
when his guards should have the least opportu- 
nity to defend him. The first three days of the 
.games, however, passed without affording .that 
opportunity which was so ardently desired. Che- 
rea Aow, therefore, began to apprehend, that de- 
ferring the comfdetion of the cons[Mracy might 
be a means of divulging it: he even t^sgan to 
dread, that the honour of killing the tyrant might 
^11 to the lot of some other person, more intre- 
pid or more fortunate than himself. Wlierefore 
he detenmned to execute the plot the very- next 
^lay^ when Caligula should pass through a private 
gallery, to some baths, not fiu* distant from the 
jpalace. 

This being settled, the conspirators watted thb 
igreatest part of the day with extreme anxiety for 
a favourable moment; and at one time, Cherea, 
exasperated to madness, was ready to inish into 
the midst of the people and perpetrate the deed. 
Just at that instant, however, while be was yet 
iiesitating what he should do, Asprenasi ooedf 
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kftth, jiiid lake scMile^AliglilrefnsaJi&ftentr.m f>ii^ 
to tiijof the conclttsioQ: of tke.Yenlerlaio«iettt:«ir. 
^ .'games .with'gnefitir) reliahv. The em^roi^ 
lWelc«e^rmog u{v tte.coiidpie«ti>rs.U8ed.eyei7 
{inbcaudonto ktepofCthe^throogyaiidtosunxHtfid 
< ^m» under pireteiide of greater uBmdn^jm. Upoa^ 
•«nteetngaHtUe vaulted galievf thM ^d toithe 
*hfithi. he was jrnet 'b]r.<a band. of.. GredatQ :chU^' 
<dre%iRhl) had beeaitisitruisted iii8ii%tdg«juid were 
dOoane, to perform in hh preseiicer •Hc'-iKna once 
moire therefore goiz^ to return.. into; tibe theatre 
Irith thetB, had notithe leader of the band. e»*^ 
imsed hinisfelf) on .account of his Toice hekig^ 
ttffected .by jl deldw Thi$ waS tfae;in<»3ien£ irhkh 
•Cher^ seized to strike him to tlje- ground ; [ cry^ 
iag wtt ^^Tyraiit, think uponithist." Immedi- 
ately a£t^^-tfae.othisrconspiratqmn^dted ini^ ttnd 

di^iatehtd Him witK. thirty. :woimd3* 
' ^40^' .Such w^A -the. Tnerited ..death of Cains, 

' .' CaliguiB^ in the twenty-ninth yi^ar of his 
.age^aftclr aj%ign of less thast lbunyear% in which 
jthe greatest pos&itie^sitrQCkiea . were: 4n>^ded>' 
With him. his wife; and;in&nt dau^^tef iatlso "pcr 
ji8hed^.t)ie one beiiig idabbed by a^centurion, the. 
iother liavthg it^ brains 'dashed out against the 
wall* ; His money also .was melted down by adei- 
f tee of the senate^, and it seema tx>iiave l^een the^ 
universal wish, that neither his features nor 'his 
jiairae tnight • be transmitted. %o posterity. . . 

The conspdvators^ who had .only aimed* 
, ^'^' J at destroying, a iyrant, withobt rtfi^ctr, 
ing otk the future cohdition df the. state^ 

^'^*. had no sooner dispatched Caligula, than 
* . they, judged it necessary for their safety 
'to retire, while hopes and fears agitating. the ^ 
mass of the people, a^considerable ferment was. 
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C needy <aid adireniS lost their Vitem A calm^ 
^eh succe^Qgt the senate was permitted to' 
^Memble^ in order to^ defiberate up<»i> what wa« 
necesflarjr to be done, in the present emeigency. . 

^ Stttumkiusy'wha was then consul^ insisted mtich 
upon the benefits of liboty, and talked in raptures 
of Cfaerea?s fortitude, aHeging Uiat it deserved the 
noblest reward* The senate, long harai^sed bf 
the cmdty of tyrants, panted once more .for th« 
restoratjoo of their Ibrmer freedom ; and evea 
TCQtured to talk of extinguishing ; the name pi 
C»8ar. Impressed vifith this resoludon, thejr 
hboyight' over some cc^orts of the qity to thdn 
Tiewsy and boldly seized upon the Capitol. Bui 
it was now. too late for Rome to regsiin her pris« 
tine libertyi as the populace^, and the army in ge<« 
oeral, opposed the de&ign* In this o{^sition of 
ilitereslt tod variety* of opinions^ chance seemed 
4t Itot to dedde the £3bte of the empire. Spme 
SCddiers happening to run about the palaces, dis* 
covered Cietudius, Qaligula's tmcle, lurking in a 
stotst places Where: he <had hid himself through 
fear« Thb man, who had hitherto been despised 
fer his imbecility, they resolved to make an em« 
peh>r'; and. accordingly they carried him upon 
their shbulders to tfcn camp^ where they pro* 
claimed his elevation, at tiie moment hjb expect* 
ed nothing but death. 

, The senate, perceiving that forCe alone was 
likely to settle the succession, made a merit of 
oecessity^ and passing a decree to confirm; the 
elecd<m of the military, went soon after in a 
body, ; ta reilder Claudius their bompiUsive hen 
mAge. Che^a waa the first who fell a sacrifice 
to ^e jealousy 6f this new mcinarcb< He met 
death with aU the fortitude of. an ascient 'Ro» 
nlaDi . denring to die 1^ the.saiiMB.^word withf 
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whicJi he had kiUed Caligula*' Lupus, hU' 
friend) was put to death with him; and Sabi- 
nus, one of the conspirators^ laid violent hands 
on himself. 

Claudius, uncle to the late tyrant, and nephew 
to Tiberius, was fifty years old when he began' 
to reign* The complK:ated diseases bf his in- 
fancy had, in some measure, affected all the 
faculties both of his body and mind. Not that 
he was entirely destitute of understanding, since 
he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Greekf 
and' Latin languages^ and even wrote a history^ 
tf his own time ; but his abilities did not rise to' 
mediocrity, and his capacity for business wasr 
reckoned still more contemptible. Nevertheless,"^ 
the caprice of fortune made him an emperor, 
and the commencement of his reign augured 
well. He began by passing an act of oblivioa 
for all former words and actions, and disannulled 
all the cruel edicts of Caligula* He forbade alC 
persons, upon severe penalties, to sacrifice to 
him, as they had done to his predecessor. He, 
was assiduous in hearing and examining com-' 
plaints; a^d frequently administered justice iiC 
person ; tempering, by his mildness, the severity, 
of strict justice. We are told of his bringing a 
woman to acknowledge her son, by adjudging, 
her to marry him. The tribunes of the people* 
coming one day to attend him, when he was on 
his tribunal, he courteously excused himself, for 
not having room to ask them to sit down* He* 
took a more than ordinary care that Rome* 
should be continually supplied with com and 
provisiions. He was not^^less' assiduous in hi? 
buildings, in which he excelled almost all who) 
went before him. He constructed an aroaadng 
Aqueduct, called afier {us own- name^ .which. 



hipught water» for the u^ of the citf, from fort}^ 
xzul&s disAaiice» through' high . mountains) and 
oyet deep .valleys. He made also an haven at 
Odtia; a work of such immense expense, that 
his ^successors werp unable to maintain it. But 
ii^. greatest work of all was drsdiiing the lakd 
ITucinusy the lai*gest in Italy, and conveying its 
water into the Tyber, in order to strength^i.thQ 
current of that river. ' 

.But while he. was- intent on what vugbt 
Udom. or be beneficial to the interior, he did not 
^^lect . the , .distant provinces. . He restored 
9J^vera} prince to their kingdoms, who had been 
.unjustly dispossessed by his predecessors; and 
both bis favotp*. and his enmity, .eVinced; a sense 
of justice* , '* 

'.He even undertook to gratify ihe people 1>y 
^r^ign cpnquestt The Britons, who had) 
fcr ,nearly one hundced years, been left! iu' thia 
iJiOdisturbed possession of their 9W11 tidtodj 
b^gan to seek the .mediation <tf Rome, inregand 
tp tfieir intestine quairelst and one BeHctte^ "Wiio 
C^me as a deputy to Home, J>y many argu^ 
inents, pen^uaded the emperor to. make a det 
fpent upon the islidid, magnifying the lulvan^* 
tiiges that would attend the.icdnqneflC of it« /M 
pursuance of his advice, thecefore^ Plantiua, tfad 
pn&tor, was oi^ered.to.goii^to Gaiiil^ andmadcb 
preparatious ,for this greatexpei^tiofi^ At 'firat^' 
however^, his soldiers seemed ^UKirte frdm th^ 
ichem^, declaring that they wcfre, unwilling > to 
make war beyond tihe limits, oft the myMf for 
^ they judig^ed Britain to be; but 4)y dint of 
pi^r^asion th^y embarked; and .the firi-^ 'a.jd^ 
tons, under the conduct of their king Cy« 49. * 
nobelinus, were sevei*al times overthrown. 
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These successes soon after induced Claudkis^ 
to vi^it Britain in person, that he might ^par- , 
tlcipate in the honour of conquest; but- after 
continuing there no more than sixteen days, in 
which his time was wholly taken up in receiving 
homage, he returned to Rome* Great rejoicings 
were made on this occasion : the senate* decreed 
him a splendid triumph ; triumphal arches were 
erected to his honour, and annual games in- 
stituted to commemorate his victories* In the 
mean time, the war was vigorously prosecuted 
by Plautius and his lieutenant Vespasian, wJiOf 
according to Suetonius, fought thirty battles' 
With the enemy, and by that means reduced a 
part of th^ island into the form of a Ro« 
^iP' nian province* However, this war brok© 
out afresh under the government of 
Ostorius^ who succeeded Plautius* The Britons^ 
either despising him for want of experience, or 
hoping to gain advantages over a person, newlf 
come to command, rose up in arms, and dis- 
daimed the Roman power* . The Iceni, tho^ 
C^gi, and the BriganteS, made a powerfol< 
resistance, though they were at length over« 
come ; but the Silures, or inhabitants of South 
Wales, under their king Caractacus, proved veiy 
fermidable of^nents* This prince with great 
conduct, reinoved the seat of war into the most 
idaccessible parts of the country ; -and for nine 
fears kept the -Romans in continual alarm* 

Caractacus, however, at last finding himself 
obliged to come to a decisive engagement, ad- 
dressed his countrymen with calm resoludon ; 
telling them, that this battle would either establish 
their liberty^ or confirm their servitude; that 
they ought to remember the bravery of their 
ancestors, by whose valour they where delivered 
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ftbm taxes ftnd tribute^ ; and that this was the 
time to show themselves equal to their *pro^ 
genitors*' Nothiii|^; however, that undisciplined 
valour oould perform, avsuled against the conduct 
cgf the Roman legions. After an obstinate fights 
the Britons were entirel7 routed : the wife and 
daughter of Caractacus were taken prisoners ; 
and himself afterwards treacherously delivered 
up to the conquerors* When he was brought 
td Rome, nothing could exceed the curiosity of 
^e people, to behold a man who had, for so 
many years, braved the power of the empire** 
On his part he testified no marks of base de« 
jectlon ; but, as he was led through tlie sti^ets^ 
happening to observe the splendour of every 
object around him, ^^ Alas ! (cried he) how is it 
^^ possil^e, that people possessed of such mag^; 
^^ nificence at home, could think of envying 
^ Caractacus an humble cottage in Britain l" 
When he was brought before the emperor, while 
the other captives sued for pity with the most 
albject latnentations, Caractacus stood before the 
tiifounal with an intrepid air, and seemed rather. 
willing to accept of pardon, than meanly solicit- 
ous of suing for it. " If," cried he towards the 
chHie of his speech ^< I had yielded immediately^ 
<^ and without opposition^ neither my fortune 
^'^ would have been remarkable, nor your glory 
^^ memorable : you would have ceased to b^ 
*' victorious^ and I had been forgotten. If now, 
"therefore, you spare ray life, I shall continue 
*' a perpetual example of your clemency." 
Claudius had the generosity to pardon him, and 
Ostorius was decreed a triumph, which however 
he did not live to enjoy. Though the Britona 
were thus humbled, they were by no means 
entirely subdued: several new revolts ensued;; 
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find a warfare was carried on in that C6tMny7 
during the whole reign of Claudlns; • 

' But to return from this anticipation of -^netitB t 
Claudius^ Who had begun his reign with much' 
protnise, soon began to lessen his care for the' 
^ublick, and to commit to his favourites all die' 
Concerns of the empire. Men of narroWcapaci- 
ties and feeble mindd kre only good or evil; as 
they happen to fall into the hands of virtuous or 
vicious guides; and> unhappily for him, hitf 
directors were, to the last degree, abandoned 
and infamous. The chief of these was his wife^ 
Messalina, whose name is almost become a cocn« 
mon term to express female profligacy. Sub^ 
ordinate to her were the emperor's freedmen • 
Pallas, the treasurer ; Narcissus, the secretary of 
state ; and Callistus, the master of the reqtiests. 
These entirely governed Claudius; so that he 
was only left the 'fetigues of ceremony, while 
they were possessed of all the power of the state. 
It would b^ tedious to enumerate the various 
ct*uelties which these insidious advisers obliged 
the feeble emperor to commit ; even against hid 
own family, which, on one pretence or another^ , 
was almost exterminated. Great numt^ers of 
others fella sacrifice to the jealousy of Messalina* 
and her miniOns, who bore so great a sway in' 
the state, that aH offices, dignities, and govern* 
ments, were entirely at their disposal 4 while' 
every thing was put to sale. These disorders' 
in the ministers of government did not fail to 
produce conspiracies against the emperor; '^some 
of which were quashed when in embryo. But 
what gave him the greatest uneasiness, and was' 
planished with the most unrelenting severity, was 
ttie revolt ' of Camillus, his lieutenant* governor 
in -Dahnatia. This general, iiicited by many 
of the principal men of Rome, openly rebeUed 



■yupift. faiAi) «iid asiuiQBd the tkle of emperor. 
Vothkig tx)uld cxcecKl the terrots of Claudius, 
on.tiuB.pqcasiQn: his nature and his crimes, had' 
d^pQSfsd liiai.to be. more cowardly thsin the resi^^ 
qC mftfikiad ; so that when Camillus commanded 
Uin by. his. letters to relinquish the empire, and 
ifitint: do A. private station, he seemed^ inclined to 
obey* ^ But his fiaars upon this account wero 
soon . vemoved ; for the legions which had de< 
Cjared for. Camillus, being terrified by some tc* 
markabie: prodigies, shortly after abandoned 
him ; so thai the man whom but five days before 
tfcey had acknowledged as emperor, they nowl 
ti^ught it no in£imy to destroy. The cruelty 
of Messalina ar^d her jninions upon this occasion, 
k|3£w no bounds. They so wrought upon the 
eniperor's feara and suspicions, that • numbers 
Were executed without trial.or proof ; and scarcely^ 
m^f: eventhpse who were but barely suspected, 
escaped, unless, by ransoming their lives wi^ 
t^elr fortunes. . . 

.f. Among the number of illustrious sufifeiiersy 
Mrere Fetus and his faithful Arria. Cecina Petus^ 
one of those, unfortunate men who joined- with 
€amillu&- after his associate was slain by the 
army,, had endeavoured to escape into Dalmatia. 
Vher^ .he was apprehended, and put on board a 
ship, in order to be conveyed to Rome. Arria, 
who had been long the partner of his affectionsi. 
aad misfortunes, enjtreated his keepers to be 
taken in the same vessel with her husbsmd. 
^^ It is usual)" said she, ^^ to grant a man of his 
^S quality aiew sl9.ves, to dress, and u^ndress, and 
^^. attend him ; but I will perform all these of- 
^-V.fices, and save you tHe trouble ofamooe nu^ 
** merous retinue*" Her fidelity, hqvrever, oouM 
not prevail. .Qh% therefore hired a fisheroaiuiiW 
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htakf ^ndlhtts icept c&mj^axkj witk tbe ^ipai 
which her husband was conveyed, through the 
voyage* ' They had an only son^ ei|uaUy re- 
markable for the beauty of his person, and the 
rectitude of his disposition* This youth died at 
the time his father was. confined to his bed by a 
dangerous disorder. However, the affe^onate 
Arria concealed her son's deaths and in her 
visits to her husband testified no marks of sad- 
ness. Being asked how her son did, she replietl 
that he was cakn, and only left her husband'^ 
chamber to give a vent to her tears* When 
Petus WAS condemned to die by ki» owift 
hands, Arria used every art to inspke him with 
ixsolution ; and at length, findii^ him continue 
timid .and wavering, she took the poniard, a^ 
stabbing herself in his presence, presented it to 
him, saying, ^ It gives me no pain, my Petusvf 
While the favourites of the empdror endea^ 
Toured to establish his and their own autbcnitjr 
by such cruelties, they found it necessary ttt 
support their influence by working on the terron 
of Claudius, which- they did so effectually, thai 
he never ventured to go to any &ast withoHl: 
being sunxmnded by his guards,, nor would he 
sufler any man to approach him without a pre^ 
vious seait:h* Thus wholly employed by his 
anxiety for self-preservation, he entirely left th«^ 
care of the state to bis favourites, who by degnees 
•^ave him a relish for slaughter* Nor was he 
less regardless of the persons he condemned, 
than cruel in the infliction of their punbhment* 
Such was his extreme stupidity^ that he would 
frequently invite those to supper whom he had 
put to death but the dlay before ; and often de- 
fied having given orders for an execution, but 
jL few hours after pronouncing sentence* Sti&* 



iMriiis aisiires- US that there wore no lefts than 
Cfturty-five senators, and above three hundred 
knights^ executed in his reign r and that such 
vas his unconcern in the midst of cmeltyy that 
^e of hts tribunes bringing him an account of a 
<!ertain senator who was executed, he owned 
tin^ he had quite forgot his offence, but calmlf 
acquiesced in his punishment* 
- In the mean time, Messalina, become more 
daring by long continued sticcess in crimes, set no 
hounds to her enormities* After appearing fiur 
some years insatiable in her desii*es, she at length 
4hted her affections upon Cains Silius, the most 
beauUfol youth in Romei^ She obliged him' to 
divorce his. wife, Junia Syllana, that he might 
tntirely devote himself to her, cohabiting with 
inm in the most open manner, and treating him 
with the most shameless familiarity. The im# 
perial ornaments were eren conveyed tO' hfs 
lioiise ; and the emperor^s slayes and attendants 
^ad orders to wait upon the adulterer* Nothing 
.was wanting to complete the insolence of their 
conduct, but their being mArriedr- which was 
ac^n af^er effected, during: a temporary retire> 
Jiient of the empc^rorat Ostia* Messalina, on 
this occasion, giving a loose to hei passion, ap- 
peared as a Bacchanalian with a thyrsus in her 
hand ; while Silius assumed the character and 
dress of Bajcchus. A. troop of singers and 
dancers attended, who heightened the revel with 
the most lascivious sougs and the most indecent 
attitudes. In the midst of this riot, one Vs^ens, 
a buffoon, is said to have climbed a ti*ee; 
and being demanded what he saw, answered, 
that he perceived a dreadM storm conning: from 
Ostia. ^ 

What thi^ fjsUoF spoke at random, was actually 
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ilt that.^tfie in preparation. It seesns that some 
time before) there had been a quarrel between 
Messalina and Narcissus the enaperor's first frccd- 
iman. This subtile minister now availed hitnsdf 
©f the opportunity which the mad passion of the 
lempress furnished, to effect her ruin, by a dis"-- 
rovery of her infamy, and urging the necessity 
of speedy punishment. Claudius, quite terrified 
at so unexpected a relation, frequently inter- 
rupted his freedman, by asking if he was stifl 
•master of the empire* Being assured that he 
yet liad it in his power to continue so, he re- 
solved to punish the aflfront ofiered to his dignli^ 
•without delay. Nothing could exceed the con- 
Jrlernation of Messalina and her thoughtless com- 
panions, upon being informed that the etnpewT 
iwas coming to disturb theifr festivity* Eter^ 
<ine reth^ed in the utmost confiision. Sili<us \Vtxii 
taken ; and Messalina, after a dhort intertnl cff 
concealment, attempted to mollify the emperor*ii 
ti^rath, but -finding him inflexible, she \reis obliged 
to retire in despair. 

Narcissus being thus far successful, led Clm-^ 
dins to the house of the adulterer ; where he 
tbowed him the apartments adorned with the 
i^ils of his own palace; and then conducting^ 
tiim to the praetorian camp, revived his courage 
by giving him assurances of the alacrity of the 
tfoldiei-s in his defence- Having thus artfiilly 
wrouglit upon his fears and resentment, the 
M«retched Silius was commanded to appear, w4io 
ilniaking no defence, was instantly put to death 
in the emperor's presence. Several others shared 
the same fate, but Messalina still flattered her- 
self with hopes of a pardon, from her natural in- 
fluence over Claudius, and the well known 
timidity of his disposition. In fact, after re- 
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tunik^ from the execution of her paramour, 
having allayed his resentment in a banquet, he 
began to relent. He therefore commanded his 
attendants to apprise that miserable creature, 
meaning. Messalina, of his resolution to hear her 
Accusation, the next day, and ordered her to be 
, in readiness with her defence. The permission 
to defend herself might have proved fatal to 
JNTarcissus, if he had not rushed out, and ordered 
the tribunes and centurions, who were in rea- 
diness, to execute hei^ immediately^ by the em- 
peror's command* Uix>n their arrival at the 
place of her retirement, they found her stretched 
upon the ground^ attended by her mother Le- 
pida, who exhorted her to prevent her punish- 
ment by a voluntary death* But she was too 
m^uch softened by- luxury, to be able to ^ce 
death without terror ; and gave way to tears and 
unpitied dktrese* At length, taking a sword 
from one of the soldiers, she put it to her breast ; 
but her fears still, prolonging the blow, the tri- 
bune ran her through the body, and so dis- 
patched: hen Claudius heard of her death in 
the midst of his banquet ; but showed not the 
least appearance of emotion. He continued at 
table with his usual tranquillity, while neither 
his affection for her^the joy of her accusers, nor 
the sorrow of his children, had the least visible 
^fii^ct upon his temper* As a proof, however, 
that this proceeded rather from stupidity than 
fortitude, the day following, while he was 
sitting at table, he asked why Messalina was ab-^ 
sent, as if he had totally foi^otteil her crimes' 
and her fate* 

Claudius, being now a widower^ dec^areil 
publicly, that as . he had been- hitheito un-' 
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fcHtunate iii his marriages, he would cesmant 
single for the future ; but it was not long before 
^e espoused Agrippina, the daughter of his bra> 
ther Germanicus, a woman who had poisoned 
her former husbands and whO) if possible^ was 
more practised in vice even than the late em'*, 
press* Neither her character, however, nor the , 
near t^lation in which she stood to Claudius^ 
prevented him from taking her to his bed ;.for 
having been used to live under the control 
pf women, he seemed unhappy without a di- 
rector. 

Agrippina's chief aims were to gain the auc^- 
cession in favour of her son Nero, and to set 
aside the claims of young Britannicus:, son to 
the emperor and Messalina. For this purpose 
she married Nero to the. emperor's daughter 
Octavia, a few days after her own marriage. 
Not long after this, she urged the emperor to 
strengthen the succession, in imitaidon of his 
predecessors, by making a new adoption; and 
advising him to take: in her son Nero, in some 
measure to divide the fatigues of government. 
The feeble prince, who implicitly obeyed has 
prompter, yielded to her persuasions, and 
adopted Nero in preference to his only son £ri- 
lannicus. Her next, care was to increase her 
son's popularity, by giving him Seneca' for a 
tutor. This excellent man, by birth a Spaniard^ 
had been banished into the island of Corsica by 
the intrigues of Messalina. The peo^ loved 
and admired him for his genius, but still more 
for his strict morality ; and a part of his re- 
putation therefore necessarily devolved on his 
pupil. Ag^pptna was not less aauduous in pre- 
tending the utmost aifoction for Britannicus ; 
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viioihi hbweyer, she resolved at a. proper tihi^ 
to destroy z but her jealQ!iii«iy was not confined to 
aoB object) nor her ambition gratified by^ or* 
dinkry indijdgences* Claudius was more a slave 
than, ever, but he did not beai^ her tyranny with« 
oat reluctance. . In' shorty Agrippina's imperious 
temper began to grow instipportabte to him; 
and he was heard to declare, when heated with 
^ne, that it was his fate to suffer the dis- 
orders of his wives, tend to be their executioner* 
This expression sunk deep on her mind, and,en«' 
gaged all her faculties to prevent the blow, tier 
first cave. was to remove Narcissus, whom she 
hated upon - many- accounts, but parti<:^ularly^r 
his attachment to his master. This minister, for 
some time, found means to coiUiter^ct her de- 
signs ; but at length thought fit to retire^ by a 
vduntary exile, into Campania. The unhapi^ 
empferor^ now exposed to all the machinations of 
his insidious consort, without one friend on whom 
lie could rely, seemed,- nevertheless, regardless 
o[. the dangers that threatened him* His afiee- 
tion. for Britannicus was perceived- every day to 
increase ; and this served to increase the vigi- 
lance of Agrippina, and add stings to her 
jealousy. She therefore hesitated n6 longer to 
pmetase a crime which she had previously me- 
ditated f namely, thut of poisoning her husband* 
As she had been long conversant in this horrid 
practice,, she applied to a woman called I^custa^ 
notorious for assisting on such occasions. The 
poison was given the emperor among mushrooms, 
a dtsh he was particularly fonid o£ Shortly aittv 
having eaten, he dropped down inseiisible; but 
this caused no alarm, as it was visual with hJtn 
to. sit eating till he had stupified AH hl& facultieti^ 
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sind was obliged to be carried off to his bed from 
the table«. However, his constitution seemed to 
overcome the effects of the potion, which aiarm- 
ipg Agrippina, she directed an abandoned phy- 
sician, who was her creature, to thrust a poisoned* 
feather down his throat, under pretence of 
making him vomit ; which soon put a period to' 
his life. 

.^ j^^ The reign of this emperor, feeble and 
. ss. ' impotent as it was, pi'oducod no great 

calamities in the state> since his (cruelties 
803. ^^^ chiefly levelled at those about his 

person. The inhabitants of Rome at this 
time amounted to sisc millions eight hundred and 
forty-four thousand souls: a number so pro* 
digious, compared with the population of the. 
greatest modern cities, that nothing but the best 
evidence could prevent our doubt of its ac«> 
curacy. In such a concourse, it is probable that 
tjyery virtue and every vice must come to their 
highest pitch of refinement. However, the ge-*. 
nerai character of the times was that of cor- 
rugation and luxury ; for wherever there is a 
great superfluity of wealth, there will also be 
seen a thousand vicious modes of exhausting it. 
The military spirit of Rome, though much re<* 
laxed, still continued to awe mankind ; for even 
in this weak and inglorious reign, the terror of 
the Roman name alone kept the rest of the world 
in submission* 

Agrippina having thus succeeded against the 
life of her husband, employed all her address 
to conceal the catastix^be, till she had arranged 
her measures ibr securing the election of Nerot 
for whose advancement she had been plotting 
90 kmg and with such anxiety, that when an^ 
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astrologer once told hen ^ ht IrcMdd one. 4ttft 
be emperor, and th<^ cause of h^ death," gh« 
replied, « Let him kill me, pWvided he reign.*' S6 
well did she counterfeit grief in h6r own faTnity, 
and deceit in regard to the publick, that it wst^ 
not actually known that Claudius was dead, till 
Nero, dccctmpanied by Bttrrhus, pi<efe<3t of the 
{fraetorian guards, issued to -receive the coW4 
gramlatiohs of the people Jind the ariny. Ttee 
cohort, then attending, proclaimed hitn ^ith tiie 
kmdest acclamations, though not without msdsihg 
some inquiries afber Britannicus *^« lie #ad 
earrled in a chariot to the rest 6f <he army^ 
where, havitig made a speech proper for tihe-oc-* 
ca^n, and promising them a donsMion, in th6 
fnatiner df his predecessors, he was witlibut dif- 
fieutty declared emperor by the army, the seiiaf^) 
iind the people. 

Nero, though but Seventeen yeferS of a|;e, hfc* 
lg;m hfs f^ign with the general approbatiOh IX 
Vilinkind. He showed the most pious Hegatd 
to the memory of the deceased emperor, and pro* 
cured him to be canonized. Aa tie owec} iAt 
empire to Agrippina, so, in the beginning, he 
tfubmitted to her direction^ with the most im^ 
jpHcit obedience. On her i»rt, she seemed re^ 
solved on governing with her natural ferocityi 
and considered her private animosities as thri 
only rule to guide her in publicly justice. Imme- 
diately after the death of Claudius, she caused Si- 
Itinus, the pro-consul of Asia, to be assassinated^ 
lipon very slight suspicions, and without even 
eicquainting the emperor with her design, l^he ' 

* The son of Claudius by Messallna, and at that time 
a cl^ilid. 



neit objtet of liev resemmeUt was Nafeii8tt!f| ibt 
late emperor's favourite; a man equally ih><« 
lorious for the grtattiese of his wealth, aiid the 
XHimber of his crimes. He too was put to death 
^y Agrippina's order, although Nero refused 
his consent. 

' Seneca and Burrhus, the emperor's tutor aad 
generalf opposed th^se cruelties; for, though 
they owed their rise to the empress, they were 
above being the instruments of her baseness* 
They therefore combined in an opposition jf 
and §faining the young emperor on their sidtj 
formed a plan of power at once the most mer* 
cifiil and wise. In fact, the beginning of Nero'ii 
neign, while he continued to act by their coun* 
sels, has always been considered as a model fetf 
succeeding princes. The famous emperor Trajall 
used to say, " that for the first five years, aH 
Other govemments came short of his." The 
young monarch knew so well how to conceal 
his innate depravity, that his nearest friends 
could scarcely perceive his virtues to be assumed* 
He appeared just, libersl, and humane ; and his 
condescention and affability were not less than 
bis other virtues ; so that the Romans began to 
think, that Heaven had sent them a prince^ 
whose clemency would compensate for thcr 
tyraiuiy of his predecessors. 
. In the . mean time, Agrippina, who was ex«« 
eluded from any ^hare in the government, at- 
tempted, by every possible method," to maintaiQ 
her declining power. Perceiving that her son 
had fallen in love with a fi^edwoman, named 
Acte, and dreading the influence of a concu** 
bine, she tried every art to prevent his growing 
passion* However, in so corrupt a courts it 



lf»»,iiQ diAvlt MiUer fartke em^emt^imi 
other QoxifidanUh ready .to as«Ul him ui hi* 
wishes* 1 be gratification of hh pasaioQy tkefo* 
foire, in this instance^ otiiy served to locreaat 
lus hatred for the empress. Nor waf k 1ob§ 
before he gave evident marks of his disobedW 
epce, by displacing PaUaa, her chief favoiirite. 
It was upon this occasioDf that she first peiv 
ceived the total declension of her authorityi 
l^hich. threw her into the most ungovernable ^ 
ry« In order to add terH>r to herragC) she pio* 
(jaiifiaed that Bntamucusy the real heir to the 
thirmer v&s «till Uvingt and in a condition to 
iieeetve bis father's empirey which was now pos* 
Sfsssed by an usurper* She threatened to go lo 
tbc camp) and there expose his baseness and 
l^r own, invoking aU the furies to her assiat- 
ince* These menaces served to alarm the sua* 
picions of Nero ; whoy though apparently goidecl 
by his governors, yet already begusk to give wiqr 
to his natural depravity^ He .^refone deter- 
mined upon the death of Britannicus : and con- 
trived to havchim poisoned at a pubtick banquet* 
Agrippina^ however, stttl retained her natural 
ferocity ; she took every opportunity of obliging 
and fiatteiing the tribunes and centurions ; she 
heaped up treasures, with a. rapacity almost un* 
exampled ; all her actions seemed calculated to 
ndse a faction, and make herself formidable to 
the empefor* Whereupon Nero commanded her 
German guard to be taken from her, and obli- 
ged her to lodge out of the palace. He also in- 
terdiclsd particular persons from visiting her^ 
fttid went himself but rarely and ceremoniously 
to pi^ her his respects* I'hus she soon found 
Ihi^ with thQ emperor's favour, she had ais« 



mkvMA ^ Sitea of ^on^iirlhg ugAifiM ber son) 
tfHd^ef .deBig<nitig^tO'inArrf'PlMitiuss a perscii ikf 
iMtl^tjdffDm*Aiigtisi(u9y*aiid of making Mm e«t* 
ptfmr V iMit'h^ -day of petrib«tk>n vra6 not yet ai4 

'. As^N^ro increased in years^ hts<^m6s seeing 
«d to Inorease in prt^MNtion* > iie now4)6gafA M 
Uke ft Grange pleasure in mntMiig ^bbut ttn! 
eky by nigtrt, disgoised lifce a siave» In thiil 
tHe habit he entensd tavimis and bro^^, <lll^ 
tended by the kwd mkilste^fr of bk plee^fes^ 
ftft^mpting the liyes o# stfch as opposed htm; ttHi 
fj^uencfy^endftngefing hiS' own* In- imiffitlM 
^ the otnpelso'p'B example, iramb^ps of profiigati 
yonng men infested- the 'iftreets likewise ; 9^ tksX 
Qvery-nfght th^ oity was fiMed-with'tiHnuk and 
dfs6^dep. However, tfee people bore all thest 
leviiiea, which they asdribed to the emperor^^ 
yiDUth, witli patience ;- hating, occasion: every 
day to experience his libefaUty, and-hawng also 
b^en g'ftttified by the abolition t>f maby of tlieif 
tuxes* ' The provinces also were no wtiy afibfeted 
by these riots ; fory eoUsei)! -some disturbances 
on the sid« of the Parthians, / which Aifiere soon 
sapprested) they enjoyed the most perfect tran^ 
quiUity* • • » 

" But those sensualities, which for the first four 
years of his- reign -produced but few disorders^ 
in the fifth became alarming* He first began 
to transgress the bounds of decency, by deserting 
Octavia, his present wife, and by taking to his 
arms JE^ppea, the wife of his favourite Otlio, a 
woman more celebrated for her beauty than hef • 
Virtues. Titos was another grating circumstance 
to Agrippinci,- who vainly used all her interest 
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tii.ifitgi»ce Poppea» andy by ^kc moat infaro o or 
offers, to reinstate herself in her son's lost feroai^^ 
The reonsequeoce of this waS) that she infkmed 
the reseRtipAimt of Poppea^ and at last impeHod? 
Nero to commit parriodey in order to satif^ het^ 
revenge* She began her arts by urging him to 
divorce bis presait wife, and marry her: she 
reproached him as a pnpily who wanted not onl«- 
power over others, but liberty to dlivct himaelil 
She insinnated the dangerous designs of Algrip^ 
pimi \ and, by degrees, accustomed his mind 
to reflect upon panicide, without horror. His 
6i*ueltieft, however, against his mother began' 
rather by several ciixnimstances of petty malicey 
than by any downright injury. He encouraged 
several persons to tease her with litigious suits r 
he employed some of the meaner of the people 
to sing satirical songs against her under her- 
windows. At last, finding these ineffectual in 
breaking her spirit, he resolved on putting her 
to deatli* His first attempt was by poison ; but 
this, though twice repeated, proved ineffectual^ 
as ahe had fortified her constitution against it 
by antidotes. A ship was next contrived in so 
artificial a paanner as to fall to pieces in the 
water, on boaitl of which she was invited to sail 
to the coasts of Calabria. However, this plot 
was as ineffectual as the former: the mariners 
not being all apprised of the secret, disturbed 
each other's operations ; so that the ship not 
sinking as readily as was expected, Agrippina 
found means to continue swimming, till she was 
taken up by a vessel casually passing in the 
same track. 

Nero thus finding that all his machinations 
were discovered^ resolved to throw off the mask, 
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and' put hti? opeidy to death* Ta give some 
oolour of justice ta this horrid deed, he caused 
a r^rart to he spread, that she had ccMispired 
against him; and a. poniard was dropped at his 
feet by one who pretended a command from 
Agrippinato assassinate him* In consequence 
of this he applied to his governors Seneca and 
Burrhus^ for their advice and assistance* Things 
were now come to such a cri&is, that 'no middle 
way (5c>uld be taken \ and either Nero or Agrip- 
pina was to fall. Seneca, therefore, kept a pro- 
found silence; while Burrhus, with more reso- 
lution, refused to be the perpetrator of so great a 
crime* In this embaprassroent, his freedman Ani- 
cetus, offered his services ; which Nero accepted 
with the greatest joy, crying out, " that this was 
the first moment he ever found himself an 
emperor." This wretch, therefore, taking with 
him a body of soldiers, surrounded, the house of 
Agrippina, and then forced open her doors. As 
he broke into her apartment, accompanied by 
two soldiers, she immediately read her fate in 
their looks ; but still, however, preserved pre- 
sence of mind sufficient to ask tlie cause of. their 
coming. " If," cried she, " you come to in- 
** qiiire after my health, you may inform the 
*' emperor that I am better ; but if you come 
^' with 'any worse intention, you alone, and not 
** my son, must be guilty." To this the exr 
ecutioners made no i^ply, but one of them 
dashed his club at her head, which never- 
theless did not dispatch her. Now, theit:fore, 
finding that she was to expect no mei*cy, and 
seeing Anicetus di*aw his sword to st^b her, she 
presented her bosom, crying out, " Strike here, 
*^ for this place gave birth to a monster." The 
executioners having dispatched her, with several 
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wounds, left her dead on the couch, artd went 
td inform Nero of Mff^ they had done* ^ ^ 
Sonie historians say, that this monster go. ' 
came immediately to view l^e body; ^ ^f 
ending this horrid survey^ by coolly 'ob- gog.'* 
serving that he never thought that his mo- 
ther had been so handsome. However tins be, 
he' vindicated his; conduct next day to the senate, 
tvho not.onIy excused, but appiaoded iris impiety* 
AH the mounds of virtue being thus brc^en 
down, Nero gave a loose to his appetites* There 
seemed a strange contrast in his disposition: for 
: while he practised cruelties, which were sufli- 
cient to freere the mhid with horror^ he was 
£ond of those amusing arte that soften fuid re^oe 
the heart. He wa^ particolarly addkted, e»tfi 
'i&om childhood^ to musich^ and -not toti^tty i^no- 
rrant i6f poetry* But ofcariol-driving.ihis.lwB %- 
..Voubitis'^Nirsixit* He never* missed the ciidqs, 
' ^llen .ol»UTiot*races> wcfi« to .be exhibited th^rifii; 
.Sfipe^ring at first' privately^ and sooii after pttl|* 
fiely ; till, at last, his passion increasing by in- 
^dulgence,: he>was net content with being merely 
•li spectator, biit resolved to become one of the 
^principal perfiEvTmers*' His goveniors,* however, 
idid all in their po^er te restrain this pitifid am- 
bition; but finding' hint resolutevthey enclosed 
a space of greiiml in the ^ley of ^he Vatican, 
Inhere he finit' exhibited only lb some chosen 
spectators, but' shortly after invited tiie whole 
city* The prases 'Of .liis fiattering subjects only 
stimulated him stiilrmore lb these 'unbecoming 
'pursuits ; so that he now resolved to assume- a 
new character, and to appeai^as-li. singer, upcm 
.the stages i H« bad been insmicted in the prin- 
ciples of mui^ck firom his chtk^iood ; and, Jipefi 
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Ills advancettient to the empire), he had put him* 
self under the most celebrated masters* Ife 
patiently suhaaitted to their kistnictions, and 
used aJl those methods which singers pnu:tise) 
either to mend the voices or improve its volubi- 
lity. Yet, notwithstfuiding all his assiduity, hn 
. voice was both feeble and unpleasant ; but such 
as it was, he resolved to exhibit it to the publick* 
.His first appearance was at games o(, his own 
institution, called Juveniles; where he advanced 
upon the stage, tuning bis instrament to his 
voice, with great appearance of skin* A groupe 
of tribunes and centurt(»is attended behind hinr; 
. while his iM governor, Bnrrhus, stood near liis 
liopeful pupil, with indignation in his counte- 
.Bance, and praises on his lips. 

Furnished wiik such talents as these, far 

-giiving pleasure, he wi^ resolved to midie the 

. tour of his empire, and give the most pubiiok 

.'disfrfay of his abMkies ar h ero v er ixe came. The 

place of his first exbHution, upon leaving Rome, 

• was at Naples. The crowds there wene so great, 

and the cuiiosity of the peo^^e so earnest in 

hearing him, that>they <Md not perceive an earth- 

<^ake which happened while he was singing. 

While he continued to perform, no person was 

permitted to depart from the theatre, lipon any 

pretence whatsoever ; but some were so &tigued 

with hearing him, that they leaped privately 

Jbam the wails, or pretended to &11 into fainting 

fits, in order to be carried out. An oM senator, 

named Vespasian, happening to Ml aisteep upon 

one of Ijiese occasions, . very narrowly escaped 

with his fife, for such a. mark of disre^iect. 

Satiated witii the flattery of Ins countrymen, 
Nero determined to pass over into Greece, in ox^ 
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^tr to receWe- new thefttrical hononvt; -Tht 

.tnHaea «f Greece -having fnade -aiaw to send him 

ittQaical crowns as a conqueror at aH^thfe -games, 

deputies were accordingly (^patuhed with this 

'important embassy* As. he one day entertained 

.^ese acceptable strangers, and conversed with 

them with the utmost femiltarity, they-emreatcd 

-to -hear' him sing* Upon 'his complying^ the 

. -artful Greeks- knew how to satiaffy his vamty, hy 

. the exaggeration of their praise*- They testified 

'<dl4he marks of ecstacy and raptute* Applauses 

so warnf caused Nero to exclaim in xohscious 

^^IfrSufiiGieneyt* ^-that the Greeks alone weix; 

worthy to hear him ;" and accordingly pne- 

pared without delay to go into Greece ; where 

^ y& spent the- whole - year ensuing* In tiMs journey 

Ms retinue resembled on- army in number;* but 

^tt was only composed of srngersy dancers, tai- 

•rioj^, and o<)her aHendants upon the theata'e. 

4ie traversed Gi^ciece, and i exhibited 4^ all theii* 

-^tnos^ which he oi<dered to-be celebrated in the 

i^mt yearv' A4!'«ll of -them /he came >off eon- 

^^itercof^ if not byment, atieast byr&your ; . and 

,<obtaiiied no fewferthan etghlBen hiriidned cvdwub. 

(rtJpon<bts»retum fit>m Greece; he'enterad Nap)^ 

^jbroiigh a^' breaelv *in the wails : of die . city; ^s 

1 was. cisstomary wtdfr those wh^weve conqueroviB 

inthe^Olyiapick gaknes. B«lli' aH:hi8« splesdoiur 

wa»> reserved for hisi «ntry*intO-ROTne«^' There 

he appealed* seated* in the xhoriot of ; Augustus, 

-^dvessed' in* rdbea of purple, and browned .wttli 

• wUd • olive,- wliich . iwas^tiie' Qljrmpick: garland. 

• He bore., in -hist h«nd the •jPythian.cnown ; and 

had' eightecnwlktiodrtd more carried befonelhim. 

JBesWe fairm< sat ;one'Biodon:i«^ li musician ; . and 

4)ehihd. hinv followed a band of sii>gers, as nu- 

R2 
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laerous as a kgionv who sung m hooour of hit 
Tictories* The senate^ the knightsy and ihe 
people) attended this puerile . pageauty filling the 
air with their acclamationa. Jbe whole citjr 
was iUuminated ; every street smoked with in* 
cense ; wherevec-his passed, victims were slain ; 
the pavement was strewed with, saffron; whilat 
garlands of flowers and ribbons were showened 
down upon him from the windows as he passed 
along. So many honours only inflamed his dc^ 
sire of acquiring new ; and he now began ta 
take lessons in wrestling, willing to imitate 
Hercules in strength, as he had rivalled Apollo 
in activity. 

Happy would it have been for manknid, had 
Neio ccH»fined himself to these puerilitksi and 
contented with being contemptible without being 
formidable also ; l^t his cruelties even, outdid 
all his other extravagances* . A complete list of 
those would fibrm a volume ; &I1 of a hideous 
repetition of sus{acions without causei and pu- 
nishmenta withoilt mercy* Soon after the. death 
of Agrippina, he ordered Domitia^ his aunt^ to 
be poisoned* Some say, that Burrhus» who 
died shortly after, underwent the same fate* 
Octaviai his wife, was divorced ; and likewise 
put to death t and Poppea made empresa in her 
place* Sylla aad Tooquatus Syllanus, with 
many others* either fell by the executioner^ or 
escaped his vengeance by a voluntary death. 
. He seemed even studious to refine.on sensua- 
Utff and to find out pleasures as well as crimes 
against nature* Being attired in the habit of a 
woman, and covered with a yellow veili like^ 
bride, he was wedded to one * of his abomtnable 
compankms, called Pythagora% and again to 



Ms freedvum Doriphoras* On the other KMid» 
thikt he might be every waf detestable, -he be^ 
tfame tte husband, of a youth named Spdrittfl^ 
.whom he had {H^eviouaiy deprived of the marks 
4Mf virility* With this, preposterous bride» decked 
^ttt mjdl the pmameiits of an empress, he went 
to aU publick places. $uch violatioiis of all de- 
cency, though they might escape punishment$ 
CQfttId not escape contempt* It ims^ obser^edi 
.t^n bne «f these occasickns, that the world had 
been happy if the eitiperor's father had been 
married only to such a spouse* But he was so 
iDdtfierent to o|^nioQ, that he was often heard 
to observe, ^ he had i*ather be hated than k>ved.'' 
When one happened to say in his presence, that 
the world might be burnt when he was dead : 
« Nay,*^ replied Nero, "let it be burnt while I 
}^ am living/' In ktcu a great part of x. D. 
the city of Rome was consumed by fire - 64. ' 
.shortly after ; and most historians ascribe ^ q 
the confiagitation to him* It is said, that 813. 
he stood upon a high tower, during the 
continuance <of the flasnes, enjoying the sight, 
and repeating in a player's habit, andinathesr* 
trical tnsnnerv some verses upon<the deslnictkm 
4»f Troy.* However, tlie. emperor Used every 
art to thfow the odium of sp desestable an action 
from hiknaielf, and to &x it upnn tiie Christiansi 
who were at tliat time gaining ground in Rome* 
Nothing could be more dread&l than the perse* 
cution raised against them upon this false accu« 
sadon* Some were covered with skins of wild 
beasts ; and^ in that figure, devoured .by dogs. 
Some were oMsifisd, and others burnt aBvew 
^ When«the day waa noit sufi&eient ibr Ihetr tar^* 
^ tures, . the fiames. in which they «— ^^^-^ »» 
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eays the energetick Tackas, !^ served to -iyuiw? 
'* nate the nighty*, while. Neio, dressed in the 
habit of a ehaiitoteer, regaled himself with«thc4r 
tortures -from his gardens; and entertained the 
people at one time with their sufferings, at.an^ 
othery with the games of the circus. In this per- 
secution, St*' Paul was beheaded ; and St* Peter 
was crucified with4iiS' head-.downwards ; -wfakb 
•attitude he chose, as being more dishonourable 
•than that of his divine ;inaster« The  inhuman 
monster, conscious of b^g suspected.qf bunung 
'the city, in order to wipe off the charge, took 
g^reat care to re-edify it, even with greater beauty 
than before* But he *set no bounds to the nag* 
nificence with which .his own palace, thai haft} 
shared in the -conflagration, was rebuilt* It now 
4'eceived the name of the golden- palace,> fvotx 
the rich materials of • which it was composed, j^ 
as . ail the apartments were adorned with 4^ 
richest ; metals, and the most precious jewels* 
Tji^ princl|ial hall was circular^ and the<ceiling 
moveable, mnd went round in imitatbn of. the 
hejAvenly- motions* The extents- of the. palace. 
was not leas amazing ^an:its. beauty* It'was 
'SO .large as. .to . contain within its wailS) lakes, 
parks, and. vineyaids. The ' entrance ' was -spo- 
cioos enou^ to receive a colossal statue of the 
eniperor, <a hundred and t^renty- feet highi In 
shorty nothing, either before or since, everequal- 
ledthfi magniiicence or richness of this structure* 
Nero,. however,, when it: was- &>i6hed, only . said 
coolly^ ^^.tbat he was now lodged- like «* man*" 
Nor- did he: seem to regard the extortions, and 
exactions in afl the premnces, which were made 
to defray the enormous expanses, either of his 
vanity or^hii^ vices* - - ' '» • 
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- Hitherto^ the citizem of Rome were ^ ^^ 
«0mparadvd7 'exempted £r6m his cruel- 65. ' 
Vies, which doAtOj fell mpon sttrangera and 
jhi^ nearest connexions. A ccmsiMracy, however^ 
fortAed against him by Piso, a man of great 
|K>wer arid integrity, which was prematurely 
discovered, by the indiscreet zeal of a WomaA 
named -Epiciians, opened a new train of su»- 
pidons that destroyed many of the ptinciiml 
families in Rome. 

Numbers of the chief men of the city, who 
were either implicated in' the conspiracy, or sus*i> 
fleeted of being so, were all executed w^out 
mercy. But the two most remarkable person- 
^ages who fell on this occasion, were Seneca the 
pluioBopher, and Lucan the poet, who was his 
nephew. It is not certainly tooWn, wiiether 
Seneca was resally concerned in the conspiracy or 
not. This great man, sfter lo6g bewailing the 
tfaVage propensities of his. former pupil, 'without 
Ittiving the power any longer of controlling 
tlicrm, had retired from court hito solitude and 
firivacy. However his retreat did not now ptb* 
tect him ; for Nero, either having real testimeay 
ajg^ahist him, or else hadng him lor bis virtue^ 
sent a tribone, to inform him that he was sus<* 
{rected as an accomplice* The tribune found 
the philosopher at table witli Paulina his wife^ 
and having explained his business^ Seneca re^ 
plied, without any emotion, that his welfare de- 
pended upon no man ; that he had never been 
accustomed to indulge the errors of the emperor, 
and would not do it now. When this answer 
was brought back to Nero, he demanded whether 
Seneca seemed afraid to die: the tribune re* 
plying that he did not appear in the least terri- 
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ficdi, ^ Then«go'to him ajgain," cried the 'em- 
peror, *'and give him my orders to die."—* 
Upon receiving this fatal • command, Seneca 
seemed no way discomposed, but called for bii^ 
will, in order to make some additions'to it, in 
favour of some friends that were then with hin»i 
This favour, however, was refused him; upon 
which* Seneca turning to his inends, ^' Since," 
br|ed he, ** I am not permitted to leave yon "aoy 
*' other marks of my affection, at least, I leave 
" you one legacy more precious than all the 
"rest—my example." Then endeavouring" to 
alleviate their distress, and embracing his wifef 
tiietnemory of her past affection seemed to vaeili 
him into tears* However, no way unmindful of 
liis constancy, he tried to console her lor his loss^ 
ahc^ eathort hev t6 a lt& of pei^vering virtues ' Bitf 
•he, resolvingnot to survive him^ pressed her re^ 
<^st U> die H;?jth hhn'^so earnestly, that 8enscii» 
who had long-lodced upon.death aia benefit, ^t han, 
gave his consenty and the veins of both their annft 
tvere opened at the same time« As Seneca wa* 
oid« said much enfeel^ed by the austerities of his 
Mie> the blood flowed but ^w2y ; so diat he 
caused/ die -veins of his legs ami thighs to b« 
opened also* His pains wece loa^ and' violeiit» 
but they were not capable of repressing his fgr- 
Utade or his elo<)uence« He dietated^ a disCour^ 
to two secretaries, which was read with .great 
avidity after his death by the peopk, but which 
has smce perished m. the w.reok-Qf time* His 
ago&ies being drawn out to a. great length, he 
at last demanded poisottt&om his physician; but 
this also Mled of tta eS^ct, his body being 
already exhausted, and incapable of promoting 
its'QperattoQt lie w^s theQcani^d into a wart^i 
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bath, Mich: only served to piJUong his end ; at 
length, however, he vras put into a dry stove^ the 
v^)our of ^hich quickly dispatched him. . Iti 
the mean time, PauliDa,. having fallen into a 
iiwoon.wtth the loss of blood, had. her armsr 
bound up by her domesticks, and by these meanii^ 
surviyed her husband £br some years ; but the- 
remainder of her life showed she was worthy of 
having .been the wife of Seneca. 
• The death of Lucan, which happened in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, did not detract 
from his genius or his consanguinity with Se- 
peca* The veins of his arms beikg opened, after 
he had lost a great quantity of blood, perceiving 
liis extremities already torpid, while the vital 
parts still ^continued warm and vigorous, calling 
to mind a description in his own poem of the 
Pharsalia, of a person dyi^g in similar circum* 
stances, he expii*ed, while repeating that beautiful 
passage wtuch begins. 



Kec sicut vulnere sanguis 
Emlcuit lencus. Ruptis cadit undique venis. 

In this manner was the whole city filled with 
Slaughter, and frightful instances of treason. No 
master was secure from the vengeance of his 
slaves, nor even parents from baser attempts of 
their children. Not only throughout Rome, but 
the Whole surrounding country, bodies of sol- 
diers were seen in pursuit of the suspected and 
the guilty. Whole crowds of wretches loaded 
with chains, were led every day to the gates of 
the palace, to wait their sentence from the 
tyrant's own Ups, who always presided at the 
tortures in person, attended by. Tigellinus, the 
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itKMit' tteftdbned nian in Romeytut ndwbeooiM 
princt^ minister and ^vourite. 

Nor were th^ Roman piKyviaoes in a bettef 
situatibn than the capital. The example of the' 
lyrant seemied tainflaence his govemors in every- 
part of the empire* In the seventh year of his 
reign, the Britons revolted- under the conduct of 
their queen Boacticea. Paiulinus, the Roman 
general, being at that time employed with part 
of the legions in expelling the Druids from the 
Isle of Anglesea, his lieutenants in bis absence* 
committed such barbarities as were quite imup* 
portaUe* Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, • waif 
treated with peculiar indignity, being cixidemned 
to be scbui^d, and her daughters deflowered 
by the soldiery. In revenge for such flagrant 
enormities, at Uie head of a numerous army., she 
fell upon the Romans wherever they were un- 
provided, took their foits, destroyed the chief 
seats of their power at London and Verulam * i 
and so great was her fury, that seventy thou- 
sand Romans perished in this revolt. 3ut the 
Roman genersil soon after revenged his coun* 
trymen, by a great and decisive battle, in 
which eighty thousand Britons are said to havQ 
perished 'y -and Boadicea herself, rather than ^ 
into the hands of the enraged victor, put an end 
to her life by poison. This was the last eflbrt 
the Britons made : from this period they k>st/not 
only all hopes, but even all desire of freedom, 
till the Romans voluntarily withdrew from their 
coasts. 

A war also was carried on against the Par- 
thians, for the greatest part of this reign, con- 

* Now St. Albans. 
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Ms!ted byCorbulo; who, ^er many successesy 
had dispossessed Ttfidatesy and settled Tigranes 
in Armenia in his room* Tiridates, hovrever, was 
soon after restored by an invasion of the Par- 
thians into that country; but being once more 
opposed by Corbulo, the Romans and Parthians 
came to an agreement, that Tiridates should con- 
ttnue to govern Armenia, upon condition that he 
should hty down his crown at the feet of the em- 
peror'^s statue, and receive it as a gift from him ; 
a ceremony which was readily performed, and af- 
terwards repeated at Rome before Nero himself. 
. In the twelfth year of this emperor's reign, 
the Jews also revolted, having been severely op- 
pressed by the Roman governors. It is said that 
Florus, in particular, had arrived at such a de- 
gree of tyranny, that by publick proclamation he 
gave permission to plunder the country, pro- 
vided he received half the 'spoil* These op- 
pressions drew such a train of calamities after 
them, that the sufferings of all other nations 
were slight in comparison to what this devoted 
pebple afterwards endured* 
. In the mean time, Nero proceeded in his 
erueltfes at Rome, with unabated severity*— 
Rufius Crispinus, and Ann»us Mella, the bro- 
ther of Seneca, were destroyed upon very slight 
suspicions* The death of Petronius, about this 
time, is too remarkable to be passed over in 
^lence* This person, the reputed author of a 
contemptible work, called the Satyriebn, which 
it still remaining, was an Epicurean, both in 
principle and practice* In so luxurious a court 
as that of Nero, he wa» particularly noted for 
his refinements in sensuality. Nero had chosen 
him among the number of his dep^idants, as 
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the arbiter of his pleasures ;*^-an office wbkll 
Tigellinus was desirous solely to enjoy, and there« 
fore resolved upon his destruction. He was ac-» 
cwied accordingly of being piivy to Piso's con- 
spiracy) and committed to prison. Petronius 
could not endure the anxiety of suspense^ and 
therefore determined on a voluntary death> which 
he performed in a manner entirely similar to that 
in which he had lived* He caused his veins to 
be opened, and then closed; and again opened 
at intervals; and with the utmost cheerBoIness 
and tranquillity conversed with. his friends^ not 
Upon maxims of philosophy, or grave subjects^ 
but upon such topicks as had amused his gayest 
revels. He listened while they recited the 
lightest poems ; and by no action, no word, nor 
circumstance, evinced his peitorbation or regret* 
Shortly after him, Numicius Thermus was put 
to death, as likewise Barea Soranus, andPetus 
Thrasea. The destroying the two last, Tacitus 
calls an attack upon virtue itself* Thrasea died 
ill the midst of his friends and philo^phers, conp* 
versing and reasoning on the nature of the sook 
His wife, who was the daughter of the celebrated 
Arria, was desirous of following her mother's 
example, but. he dissuaded her from it.. The 
death of the valiant CorbulO) who had gained 
Kero so many victories over the Parthians, fol- 
lowed next. Nor did the empress Poppea her- 
self escape, whom, in a fit of anger, he kicked 
when she was pregnant, in consequence of which 
she miscarried and died. At length, homan 
nature grew weary of enduring such wrongs, 
and the whole world seemed to rouse, as if by 
^mmon consent, to rid the earth of a monster* 
. The inbred distempers of the empirey which 



had been contracted undet the detestable govern* 
ment oi four succeeding tyrants, now began to 
discover themselves in all their malignity;} and 
threatened a general revolution in all the pro« 
vinces. 

Julius VindeX) who commanded the legions 
in Gauly.was one of the firat that publicly pro- 
tested against the tyrannical govenunent of Nero* 
He appeared to have no other motive for this 
»evoh than that of freeing the world from an cp* 
pressor ; for, when it was told him that Nero hid 
Set a reward upon his head of ten millions of 
sesterces, he made this gallant answer, ^ Who^ 
^ ever brings me Nero's head, shall, if he pleases, 
^ have mine." But still more to show he wab 
not actuated by motives of private ambition, he 
proclaimed Sergtus Galba emperor, and invited 
turn to join in the revolt* This man^ at that 
time governor of Spain, was equally remariLablci 
lor his \^sdom in peace, and his courage in war* 
But as talents under corrupt princes are always 
dangerous, ^r some years he had seemed infilling 
to court obscurity, and avdded all opportunities 
«f Signalising his valour. And now, either 
through the caution attending old age, or from 
a total want of ambition, appeared little inclined 
to join with Vindex, and contini^ed for some 
tune irresolttte how to act. 

In the mean time, Nero, who had been ap^ 
prised of the revolt in Gaul, appeared totally 
regardless of the dai^r, privately flattering 
himself that in the event, he would have an op- 
portunity of fresh confiscations. Being then at 
Naples, he excused himself in his letters to the 
senate, for not immediately coming to Rome, as 
he was detained by an hcmrseness which he was 
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i^id of increasing. The care of his voice was 
still uppermost in his mind, and nothing seemed 
to giv^ him greater uneasiness than that Vindex^ 
in his manifestoes, should call him a miserable 
musician. He frequently asked those about 
him, whether it was possible that one who had 
studied the art so long and carefully as he had 
/done, should deserve such a degrading epithet* 

The circumstances of the revolt growing more 
formidable every hour, Nero returned to Rome 
with a mixture of hope, exultation, and revenge. 
Upon entering the city, he convened a few of 
his creatures among the senate, and, instead of 
deliberating on his affairs, entertained them by 
Che exhibition of some musical instruments that 
were to be played upon by water. He explained 
to them their mechanism, their advantages, and 
defects, adding with an ironical air, ^ that- he 
hoped, with Vindex's permission, to exhibit these 
instruments upon the theatre." 

But when Nero received intelligence of the 
actual revolt of Galba, he was affected in a very 
different manner. The reputation of that ge* 
neral was such, that from the moment he de^ 
clared against him, Nero considered himself a» 
ruined. He received the account as he was at 
supper, and, instantly struck with terror, over* 
turned the table with his foot, and then fell into 
a swoon, ' from which, when he recovered, he 
tore his clothes, and struck his head, crying out, 
^ that he was utterly undone." It was then 
that, with frantick rage, he resolved to massacre 
all the governors of provinces, to destroy all ex- 
iles, and to murdefr all the Gauls in Rome, as a 
punishment for the treachery of their country- 
men. In short, in the wildne$s of his passion^ 



-he thought of poisoning the whole senatey of 
burning the city, and turning the lions^ kept for 
the purposes of the theatre, out upon the peo- 
ple* These designs, however, being luckily im- 
practicable, he resolved at last to face the d$in- 
ger in person. But his preparations served to 
mark the infatuation of his niind* His principal 
care was to provide waggons for the convenient 
carriage of his musical instruments ; and to dress 
out his concubines like Amazons, with whom he 
intended to face the enemy. He also made a re- 
solution, that if he came off with safety and em- 
|Rre, he would appear again upon the theatre with 
The lute and water-musick, and would equip him- 
self as a pantomime.^ 

Amidst these frivolous, or rather insane oc- 
<5upations, the revolt became general. Not only 
the armies in Spain and Gaul, but also the le- 
g^ns in Germany, Africa, and Lusitania,^ de- 
clared agunst hinu Virginius Rufiis alone, who 
commanded an army on the Upper Rhine, for a 
while continued in suspense ; during which, his 
forces, without his order, falling upcHi the Gauls, 
routed them with great slaughter, and Vindex 
slew himself* But this no way advanced the 
interests of Nero, lor he was now become so de- 
testaUe, that it was infamy to fight in his cause* 
«-Of this he was not insensible, and there&re, 
having furnished himself with poison, as a pre- 
parative against the worst, he retired to the 
ServiHan gardens, with a resolution of flying into 
Egypt. He accordingly dispatched the &eed- 
men, in whom he had the most confidence, to 
prepare a fleet at Osda ; and in the mean while 
aounded in person the tribunes and centurions 
of the guard) to know if they were willing tp 
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share his fiiriunes. These all excused them- 
selves, under divers pretexts ; and one of them 
had the boldness to answer him by a hemistich 
from Virgil ; ^Uaque adeone ndserum est mori * ?'* 
Thus destitute of every resource, all the expedi- 
ents that cowardice, revenge, or terror, could 
produce, alteniately crowded in his mind. Un- 
der the most gloomy impressions he went to bed, 
but waking about midnight, he was surprised to 
find his guards had left him. , The pnetorian sol- 
diers, in fact, having been corrupted by their 
commander, had retired to their camp, and pro- 
claimed Galba emperor. Even those who liad 
received the greatest favours from his hands, now 
deserted him in his distress, and every door was 
- shut against him. 

Wakened to a full sense of his destitute si- 
tuation, and reduced to desperation, he desired 
that one of his favourite gladiators might come 
and dispatch him ; but even in this request there 
was none found to obey. "Alas," cried he, 
" have I neither friend nor enemy !" Then 
running desperately forth, he seemed resolved 
to plunge headlong into the Tiber ; but his 
courage beginning to fail him, he made a sudden 
«top^ and asked for some secret place, where he 
might re-assume his composure, and meet death 
with becoming fortitude. In this distress, Phaon, 
one of his freedmen, offered him his country- 
house, about four miles distant, tvhere he might 
for some time remain concealed. Nero accepted 
his offer ; and, half dressed as he was, with his 
head coven^d, and hiding his face with his hand- 
kerchief, he mounted on horseback, attended by 

* Is death then %q mack to be dieaded L . 
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four of his domesticks, of whom the wretched 
Sporas was one. Having had a narrow escape 
from his pursuers, he quitted his horse, and for* 
saking the high way, entered the thicket that 
ied towards the back part of Phaon's house, 
through which he crept among the reeds and 
brambles, with which the place was overgroMrn. 
While he was waiting till a breach should be made 
in the wall for him to enter, he took up some wa- 
ter in the hollow of his hand, from a pool to drink, 
saying, ** These are the delicacies . of Nero»" 
During this interval the senate, finding the prac« 
torian guards had taken part with Galba, declared 
him emperor, and condemned Nero to die, mors 
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These dreadful tidings were quickly brought 
by one of Phaon's slaves from the city, while 
Nero continued lingering between his hopes and 
his fears* At one time, this most wretched of all 
mankind was employed in providing stones for 
his own tomb ; at another, in preparing wood 
and water for his funeral : now repeating verses, 
expressive of the horrors of his mind ; again giv« 
ing vent to his tears, and crying out, '^ Wh$it 
" an artist is the world likely to lose l" When 
he understood that, in conformity to the words 
of his sentence, he was to be stripped naked, his 
head to be fixed on a pillory, and in that posture 
to be scourged to death, Nero was so terrifiedi 
•that he seized two poniards, which he had 
brought with him, and after examining their 
points, returned them to their sheaths, pre- 
tending that the fatal moment was ^ot yet ar- 
rived. He then desired Sporus to begin the 
lamentations which were used at funerals ; he 
next entreated that some one of his attendants 
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would die, to gire him courage by his example ; 
and afterwards began to reproach his own cow- 
ardice, crying out, ^' Does this become Nero ? Is 
^ this trifling well timed ? No, no — ^let me be 
« courageous.*' In iact, he had no time to spare : 
his pursuers were just at hand, and on hearing the 
sound of the horses' feet, he set a dag^r to his 
throat, with which, by the assistance of Epaphro- 
ditus, his freedman and secretary, he gave him* 
self a mortal wound. One of the centmions en- 
tering the room, whilst he was yet aUve, and pre- 
tending he came to his relief, attempted to stop 
the blood mth his cloak. But Nero, regarding 
him with a stem countenance, said, ^ It is now 
too late ;*' and almost instantly expii'ed, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of 
somewhat more than thirteen years and a half, 
the greatest part of which he had been a scourge 
to his people, and a disgrace to human nature. 
In him ended the line of the Cflssars ; and the joy 
which pervaded the city on his death, was expres- 
sed by every token that such a signal deUverance 
«ould inspire* 
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The Rdgna of Galdaf Qtha^ and VtUlhas 

SERVIUS GALBA • waa no less than ^^ j^ 
seventy-two years old when declared eg. * 
emperor^ and was then in Spain with his ^ ^ 
legions* Upon his first nomination^ he 819/ 
met with so many disquietudes, that he 
once meditated suicide* But hearing from Rome, 
that Nero was dead, . and the empire transferred 
to him by the senate, as it had previously been by 
the army, he immediately assumed the title and 
ensigns of command* In his journey towards 
Home he was met by Virginus Rufus, whOf 
finding the senate had decreed - him the govern* 
ment, came to yield him obedience* This ge- 
neral had more than once refused the empire 
himself, which was offered him by his severs, 
alleging, that the conscript fathers alone had tho 
disposal of it, and from them only he would 
accept the honour ; but this generous forbearance* 
did not ingratiate him with the new emperor* 
Shortly after this, many of those who were most 
notorious during the last reign, and who at- 
tempted to disturb the present, were cut off* 
Among these were Nymphidius Sabinus, praefect 
of the praetorian guards at Rome, who had pre- 
sumed to be a competitor with Galba ; ^onteius 
Capito, lieutenant in Germany ; and Clodiua 
Macer, pro-consul in Africa* 



* Galba, by the father's side, was descended from the 
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Galba, though raised to the empire by means 
of his army, was anxious to suppress their power 
lest they should be induced to commit future 
disturbances. His first approach to Rome was 
attended with one of those rigorous strokes of 
justice, which may rather be defended than ad- 
mired. A body of mariners, whom Nero had 
taken from the oar, and enlisted among the le- 
gions, went to meet the emperor, three miles 
froxn the city, and with loud importunities dcr 
manded a confirmation of what his predecessor 
had done in their favour. Galba, who was 
rigidly attached to the ancient discipline, de- 
ferred their request to another time. But they, 
considering this delay as equivalent to an absor 
lute denial, insisted upon their request, in a verJT 
disrespectful manner : and even some of them 
had recourse to arms : on which Galba ordered 
a body of horse attending him to ride in among 
them, and thus killed seven thousand of them 
on the spot, and afterwards decimated the suiv 
Tivors. Their insolence demanded correction; 
but such extensive punishments deviated into 
cruelty. His next step to curb the insolence of 
the soldiers was his discharging the German 
cohort, which had been established by the former 
emperors as a body g^ard* Those he sent hoqxe 
to their own country, unrewarded, under the 
pretence that they were disaffected to his person. 
TwQ objects seem early to have engaged his 
attention, namely, to punish those vices which 
had come to an enormous height in the last 

Salpitian familyi One of the most illustrious in Rome. 
When « young man, Augustus, on a 'certain occasion 
put his hand on his head, and said, ** Tott, my son, will 
*' have a trial at the empire." 
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Hftlgh, With the strictest severity ; and to re- 
{denish the treasury, which had been entirely 
drained by the prodigality of his predecessors. 
These attempts, however commendable, only 
brought on him the imputation of severity and 
avarice: the state was too much corrupted to 
admit of such an immediate transition from vice 
to virtue, as this worthy, but weak, politician at- 
tempted to efFecti The people had long been 
maintained in sloth and luxury by the prodigality 
of the former emperors, and could not think of 
being obliged to seek for subsistence, by labour 
and frugality. They began, therefore, to sa- 
tirise the old man, and turn the simplicity of his 
raannei*s into ridicule. It is recorded of him, 
that he groaned upon having an expensive soup 
served up at his table ; that he presented to his 
steward, for his fidelity, a plate of beans ; and 
tliat a famous player upon the flute, named 
Qanust having greatly delighted him, he drew 
out his purse, and gave hipa five pence, telling 
him that it was private and not publick money. 
By such ill-judged parsimony, at such a time, 
Galba speedly began to lose his popularity ; and 
he, who before his accession was esteemed by 
dll, %vas now considered with ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

The love of money indeed seems to have 
been stronger in Galba than the sense of justice* 
Shortly after his coming to Rome, the people 
were presented with a most grateful spectacle ; 
which was that of Locusta, Elius, Polycletus, 
Fatraoius, and Petinus, all the bloody ministers 
of Nero's cruelty, drawn in fetters through the 
city and publicly executed. But Tigelltnud, the 
most notorious offender of all, was not there. 
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This crafty villain had purchased his safety, by 
the saciifice of his wealth ; and tliough the 
people cried out for vengeance against him, the 
emperor granted him both life and pardon. 
Helotus the .eunuch, also, who had been the in- 
strument of poisoning Claudius, escaped like- 
wise by the proper application of his wealth. 
• It should be remarked, however, that avarice 
was rather the vice of his confidants than of 
Galba. The principal of these were, Titus Ve- 
nius, who had been his lieutenant in Spain, a 
man of insatiable cupidity ; Caius Laco,5whom 
be had made prefect of the prsetorian bands, and 
Icelus, his freedman, who aspired at the highest 
command in the equestrian order. These three, 
very different in their dispositions, influenced the 
emperor to opposite pursuits ; and only agreed 
in one point, that of abusing his confidence.' 
Thus, by the inequality of his conduct, according 
to the impulse that was given him, he became 
despicable to his subjects. At one time, showing 
himself severe and frugal ; at another, remiss 
and prodigal : condemning some illustrious per- 
sons without any heanng ; and pardoning others, 
though guilty : in short, through the mediation 
of these favourites, all offices were venal, and all 
punishments redeemable by money. 

Such was the posture of affairs at Rome, 
while the provinces were yet in a worse con- 
dition. The success of the army in Spain iii 
choosing an emperor, induced th6 legions in 
other parts to wish for a similar opportunity* 
Accordingly, many seditions were kindled, and 
several facdons promoted in different parts of 
the empire, but particularly in Germany. In 
that country there were then two Roman ar- 
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tmes: tJhe one« which had lately attempted to 
make Rufus Virginias emperor, and which was 
now commanded by his lieutenant ; the othef^ 
<:oinmanded by Vitelliils, who long had an am- 
bition to obtain the empire for himself. The 
former of these armies, despising their present 
general, and considering themselves as suspected 
by the emperor, for having been the last to ac- 
knowledge his title, resolved now to be fofemost 
in denying it. Accordingly, when they were 
summoned to take the oaths of homage and 
fidelity, they refused to acknowledge any other 
commands but those of the senate, or to ac- 
quiesce in the election of an emperor created in 
Spain* . 

Galba, being informed of these commotions, 
was sensible, that, besides his years, he was less 
respected for want of an heir. He resolved, 
therefore, to adopt sonr c person, whose virtues 
might deserve si ch advancement, and protect 
his declining age from danger. Otho made 
warm application for himself, alleging the 
great services he had done the emperor, as 
being the first man of note that came to his as- 
sistance, when he had declared against Nero* 
'However, Galba, on this occasion, determined 
neither to be biassed by partiality nor influence, 
but to consult the publick good alone, and there- 
-fore, on a day appointed, ordered Piso Lu- 
cinianus to attend him. The character given 
by historians of Piso, is, that he was every way 
worthy of the honour designed. He was no 
-way related to Galba, and had no other interest 
hvX merit to recommend him to his favour. 
-Taking this youth, therefore, by the liand, in 
the presence of his friends, he adopted him to 
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succeed in the empire, giving him the most 
wholesome lessons for guiding his future con- 
duct. Piso's conduct showed that he was highly 
deserving this distinction : in all his deportment 
there appeared such modesty, firmness, and equa- 
lity of mind, as bespoke him rather capable of 
discharging, than ambitious of obtaining, his 
present dignity. But the army and the senate 
did not seem equally disinterested upon this oc- 
casion ; they had been so long used to bribery 
and corniption, that they expected every new 
claimant for power, was first to satisfy their 
avarice. . The adoption, therefore, of Piso, was 
but coldly received ; for his virtues were no re- 
commendation without being set off by wealth 
and liberality. 

Otho, finding his hopes of adoption wholly 
frustrated, resolved upon obtaining the empire by 
force. In fact, his circumstances were so very 
desperate, that he was heard to say, ^ it was 
equal to him whether li^ fell by his enemies 
in the field, or by his creditors in the city." 
lie therefoi^ raised a moderate sum of money^ 
by selling his interest to a person who wanted a 
place ; and with this, bribed two subaltern of^ 
ficers in the praetorian bands ; supplying the de- 
ficiency of his largesses, by liberal promises and 
plausible pretences. Having, in this* manner, 
in less tlian eight days corrupted the fidelity of 
the soldiers, he stole secretly from the emperor, 
while he was sacrificing ; and assembling his 
troops, in a short speech, urged the cruelties, 
and the avarice of Galba. I inding his invectives 
received with universal shouts by the army, he 
entirely threw off the mask, and avowed his in- 
tentions of dethroning liim. The soldiers bei^g 
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rtpe for sedition, immediately seconded Fiis views, 
and taking Otho upon their shoulders, declared 
him emperor; and, to strike terror into the 
citizens, in case they should be inclined to be re- 
fractory, carried him, with their swords drawn, 
into the camp. 

Galba being informed of. the revolt of the 
army, seemed utterly confounded, and continued 
wavering and doubtful ; till, at last, being de- 
hided by a false report of Otho's being slain, he 
rode into the forum in complete armour, at- 
tended by many of his followers. Just at the 
same instant, a body of horse, sent from the 
camp to destroy him, entered on the opposite 
side ; and each party prepared for the encounter. 
For some time hostilities were suspended on each 
side ; Galba being confused and irresolute, and 
his antagonists struck with horror at the base- 
ness of their enterprise. At length, however, 
finding the emperor in some measure deseited 
by his adherents, they rushed in upon him, 
trampling the crowds of people that then filled 
the forum under foot. Galba, seeing them ap- 
proach, seemed to recollect all his former for- 
titude; and bending his head forward, bid the 
assassin strike it off, if it wiere for the good of 
the people. This was quickly performed, and his 
head being set upon the point of a lance, was 
presented to Otho, who ordered it to be con- 
temptuously carried round the camp : his body 
remaining in the streets, till it was buried by 
one of his slaves. He died in the seventy-third 
year of his age, after a short reign of seven 
months ; ais illustrious by his native virtue, as it 
was contaminated by the vices of his favourites, 
who shared in his downfal. . Of Galba, it has inr 
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deed been said with justice, that had he never 
mounted a throne, he would always have been 
believed eminently qualified to fill one. 
A. D, ^^ sooaer was Galba thus murdered, 
69. ' than the senate and people ran in crowds 
to the camp, contending who should be 
foremost in extolling the virtues of the new em- 
peror, and vilifying the character of his prede- 
cessor. Otho finding himself surrounded by con- 
gratulating multitudes, immediately repaired to 
the senate, where he received the titles, usually 
given to the emperors ; and from thence returned 
to the palace, seemingly resolved to reform his 
life, and assume manners becoming the elevated 
station to which he was raised* 

He began his reign by a signal instance of cle- 
mency, in pardoning Marius Celsus, who had 
been highly favoured by Galba; and not only 
forgave but even advanced him to the highest 
honours; asserting, that " fidehty deserved every 
reward." This act of clemency was followed 
by another of justice, equally agreeable to the 
people. Tigellinus, Nero's favourite, who had 
been the promoter of all hb cmelties, was now 
put to death ; and all such as had been unjustly 
banished, or stripped, at his instigation, during 
Nero's reign, were restored to their country and 
their rights. 

But whatever virtues Otho might have display- 
ed in government, bad he been allowed opportu- 
nity, he was almost immediately called off to other 
concerns. The lemons in Lower Germany, 
having been purchased by the large gifts and spe* 
eious promises of Vitellius thdr general, were at 
length induced to proclaim him emperor ; and, 
regardless of the senate, they declared that they 
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had an equal right to appoint to that high' sta* 
tion, with the cohorts at Rome* The news of 
this conduct in the army, soon spread conster- 
nation throughout the city ; but Otho was par- 
ticularly afiected ; as he foresaw tliat nothing but 
the blood of his countrymen cojuld decide a con- 
test, of which his own ambition alone was the 
tause. Of all characters in history, Otho's seems 
the only one which was mended by advancement : 
m a. private station he was weak, vicious, and de- 
bauched ; but as emperor, he appears courage- 
ous, benevolent, and humane : to avoid blood- 
l&ked, he wished to come to an agreement with 
Vitellius; but this not succeeding, both sides 
began their preparations for war. News being 
recei%'ed that Vitellius was upon his march to 
Italy, Otho departed from Rome with a vast 
army to oppose him ; but though he was very 
powerful with regard to numbers, his men had 
been little used to war, and were less to be » relied 
on. He seemed, indeed, by his behaviour to 
have been sensible of the disproportion of the 
forces rand is said to have been tortured with 
frightfhl dreams, and the most dismal appre- 
hensions. However, he proceeded with a great 
show of courage, till he arrived at the city of 
Brixellum, on the river Poy where he halted ; 
sending his forces before him, under the conduct 
of his generals Suetonius and Celsus. The army 
of Vitellius, which consisted of seventy thousand 
men, was commanded by his generals Valens and 
Cecina, he himself remaining iu Gaul, in order 
to bring up the rest of his forces. Both sides dis-- 
played such ardour and animosity that they 
quickly met, and three considerable battles were 
fought in the space of three days. One near Pla- 
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centia, another near Cremdna, and a third at H 
place caUed Castor; in all which, Otho and the 
Romans had the advantage. But these successes 
were but of short continuance, for Valens and 
Cecina, who had hitherto acted separately, join« 
ing their forces, and reinfcMrcing their armies 
with fresh supplies, ' i^solved to come to a ge-^ 
neral engagement. Otho, who by this time had 
joined his army, at a little village called Be* 
briacum, finding the enemy notwithstanding 
their late losses, inclined to come to a battle, 
called a council of war to determine upon the 
proper measures to be taken. The predominant 
opinion, in contiMiction to M^isdom and expe* 
rience, was to hazard an immediate engagement. 
In this Otho acquiesced : he had been for some 
time so uneasy under the war, that he was wil* 
ling to exchange suspense for danger. However^ 
he was so surrounded by flatterers, that he was 
prohibited from being personally present in the 
engagement, but prevailed upon to reserve him* 
self for the fortune of the empire, and wait the 
event at Brixellum. A terrible battle so<m took 
place at Bebriacum, where, in the beginning, 
Otho's troops seemed to have the advantage, 
and, at the first onset, slew all the first rank and 
won the eagle. At length, however, the supt* 
rior discipline of the legions of Vitellius turned 
the fortune of the day. After some time, thef 
formed themselves from a state of apparent con- 
fusion, and attacking the enemy in flank, gained 
a signal and decisive victory. Otho*s army fled 
in great confusion towards Bebriacum, being 
pursued with great slaughter all the way. 

In the mean time, Otho waited for the new» 
of the battle with great impatience^ and seemed 
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:to tax his mefl^engers with delay. The first ac- 
count of his defeat was brought him by a com* 
inon soldier who had escaped from the field of 
battle. The wretched emperor, who was still 
surrounded by flatterers, was desired to give no 
credit to a base fugitive) who was guii^y of 
falsehood, only to cover his own cowardice* 
The soldier, however, still persisted in the ve<« 
racity of his report ; and, finding none inclined 
to believe him, immediately fell upon his swordf 
and expired at the emperor's feeU Otho was 
deeply affected with the death of thb faithful 
sentinel, and cried out, that he would cause the 
ruin of no more such i^ant and worthy soldiers, 
but would end the contest the shortest way. It 
was in vain, therefore, that his followers gaUier- 
ed round lum, endeavouring to revive his hopes, 
and inspire him with fresh ambition ; in vain did 
those, who were too distant to be heard, lift up 
their hands to beseech him ; he was deaf to all 
their entreaties ; he had formed a resolution to 
die, as the only means of ridding himself of his 
cares, and his country of its calamities* Havings 
therefore, given the signal for speaking, he ad- 
dressed the shattered remains of his army with 
great intrepidity ; " I esteem," cried he, " this 
^^ day, as far more glorious than that of my 
^ election, since it hsis convinced me of your 
^ fidelity and affection* I must, however, en- 
^^ treat for one favour more ; which is, to die, in 
^^ order to procure your safety ; I can never so 
*' much advance the interests of my country by 
^' war and blood, as by sacrificing myself for its 
^' peace. Others have purchased fame by go- 
^ veming well : let it be my boast to leave an 
^ empire^ rather than, by my ambition^ to 
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^ weaken or destroy iW After speaking to this 
effect; he entreated his followers to yield them-* 
selves to Vitellius, and not provoke him by ob* 
stinacy or delay. Then rebuking the unreason-* 
able fears of those about him, without any signs 
of fear, either in his looks or words, he retired 
to his chamber ; where he wrote two consolatory 
letters to his sister, and a third to Messalina, 
whom he had designed for his wife. He next 
burnt such letters and papers as might be pre« 
judicial to his dependants, and distiibuted some 
money and jewels among his friends and do^ 
mesticks. He then prepared to die ; but per- 
ceiving a tumult among the soldiers, who pre- 
pared to punish some ^at were going privately 
away, he cried out, <' Let me then add one day 
" more to my life." Upon which he ordered 
his chamber-door to be thrown open, and em- 
ployed the remaining part of the day in checking 
the violence of his soldiers, and giving advice to 
all such as desired admittance. Having thus 
performed the duties of his station, andquench- 
et* his thirst with a draught of cold water, he 
ordered the doors to be secured, and fell into a 
profound sleep. Awaking by break of day, he 
perceived one of his servants remaining in the 
room, whom he commanded to retire. Then 
taking a dagger which he had placed under his 
pillow the night before, he gave himself a mor- 
tal blow on the left side, and with a single groan, 
ended his life, after a short reign of three months 
and five days. Though the means by which he 
acquired dominion deserve unqualified repro- 
bation, there is something in his after-conduct 
that makes us lament his end. A man who 
could think so justly and feel so acutely on this 
occasion, deserves to have been longer tried. 



No sooner nms it known that Otho had killed 
himself, than all the scddiers repsured to Vir« 
ginius the commander of the German legions^ 
earnestly entreating hint to assume the reiiis oT 
government; or, at least entreating his medi-> 
ation with the generals of Vitellius in their fa- 
vour. Upon his declining their request in either 
form, Rubrius Gallus, a person of considerabler 
note) immediately undertook their embassy to 
the generals of the conquering army, and soon 
after obtaiaed pardon for all the adherents ofT 
Otho. 

Vitellius being thus backed by a victorious 
army, the senate made no hesitation in proclaim^ 
ing him emperor, though he was still in Gaul*. 
At this time Italy was harassed by the soldiers^ 
wJk». committed such outrages, as exceeded all 
the oppressions of the most calamitous war. The 
emperor, therefore, before he set out for Rome^ 
determined to punish the prstorian cohorts, who» 
had been the instruments of all the late disturb* 
ances in the state. Accordingly he caused thenv 
all to be disarmed, and deprived of the name atkd 
honour of soldiers; and sentenced an hundred 
and fifty of the most guilty to be put to death. 
. These bright beginnings, however, were soon, 
shaded by his vices and extravagance. As. he ap« 
proached towards Rome, he affected all ima* 
ginable splendour; and kept up neither order 
nor discipline among his soldiers ; for they plun- 
dered wherever they came with impunity. Upon 
his arrival on the field where the battle was 
fought, which put him in possession of the em- 
IMre, observing the great number of deSd bodies 
scattered over the plain, men and horses con- 
fusedly intermixed, putrefying and tainting the 
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air with their stench^ he seemed no way shocked 
at the spectacle ; but with brutal a]>athy, remark- 
ed to those around him^ ^^ that a dead enemy 
smelt well ;" and then calling for wine^ he drank 
upon the spot) and ordered lai^e quantities to be 
distributed among his s(ddiers. 
- Having reached Rome, he entered it, not as ai 
place he came to govern with justice, but as a 
town that w;as become hist>wn by the laws of con«> 
quest. He marched through the streets, mount« 
ed on horseback, all in armour, the senate and 
people preceding him on foot, as if the captives 
of his late victory. Next day he made a speech 
before the senate, in which he magnified his own 
actipns, and promised them extraordinary advan- 
tages from his administration. He then ha- 
lisangued the people, and met with the customary 
adulation paid to power* 
, In the mean time, his soldiers being permit* 
ted to satiate themselves in the debaucheries of 
the city, grew totally unfit for war. The princi- 
pal affairs of the state were managed by the low- 
est wretches, whom fortune, in her capricious 
freaks, seemed pleased with exalting. Asiaticus, 
his freedman, supported by a groupe of players 
and charioteers, governed all things, and brought 
virtue into disrepute by their vicious example. 
Vitellius, more abandoned than they, gave him- 
self up to all kinds of luxury and profuseness ; 
but gluttony was his predominant vice, insomuch 
that he brought himself to an habit of vomiting, 
in order to be able to renew his meals at plea- 
sure. His entert^nments were prodigiously ex- 
pensive ; but they were more frequently at the 
cost of others tlian his own*. The most memo- 
rably of these banquets^ was that which waa 
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saade for htm by his brother, ati his arriiral at 
Konue* In this were served up two thousand se^ 
veral dishes of fish, and seven thousand fowl of 
the most valuable kinds. But in one particular 
dish he seemed to have outdone all the fornix 
profusion of the most luxurious Romans. This 
was of such magnitude as to be called the shield 
of Minerva, and was filled with an olio made froni 
the sounds of the fish called scarri, the brains of 
{feasants and woodcocks, the tongues of the most 
costly birds, and the spawn of lampreys brought 
from the Carpathian sea. 

In this manner did this beastly glutton pn>>- 
ceed, spending his time in the most gross sen- 
sualities : so that if he had reigned long, the 
whole empire would not have been sufficient to 
have m^ntained his table. AH the attendants of 
his court sought to raise themselves, not by their 
vktue or abilities, but the sumptuousness of their 
entertainments. This prodigal ty soon produced 
its attendant, want ; and that, in turn, gave rise 
to cruelty and rapine« 

Those who had formerly been his associates, 

were now destroyed without mercy. Going to 

visit one of them in a violent fever, he mingled 

poison with his water, and delivered it to him with 

his own hands, in order to obtain his fortune'. 

He never pardoned money-lenders who presumed 

to demand payment of his fbmier debts ; and 

thus cancelled old claims, by seizing both as the 

life and property of the applicant. A Roman 

knight being dragged away to executioh, and 

crying out that he had made the emperor his 

heir, Vitellius de\nanded to see the will, where 

finding himself joint inheritor with another, he 

ordered both to be executed, that l^p might enjoy 

the legacy without a partner. ♦- 



By the incessant repetition of stidi vicefi and 
i^Fuekies as these, he becanie not only a bortheti 
to himself) but odious to all mankind* The a9- 
trologers, with no vain foresight, now began t# 
prognosticate his down&h sA .writing was set 
up in tbe forum to this effect : ^ We, in the name 
^ of the ancient Chaldeans^ give Vitellius waiti* 
^^ ing to depart this life by the calends of Octo*^ 
^ ber." This intimation filled him with tefroiS 
and he ordered ail the astrologers to be hanished 
Irom Rome* An old woman having predicted 
that if he survived his mother^ he should reig^ 
many years in happiness and security, he im* 
mediately caused her death, by ^jfusin^ her siusf- 
tenance, under pretence of its being prejudiciid 
to her health. But he soon saw the futtlky of 
relying upcm such vain prognostications ^ for his 
soldiers, by their citiell^ and rapine, having bcs 
•Gome insupportable to the inhabitants of Rome» 
the legions of the east, who had at first acqu>- 
esced in his dominion) began to relxilt ^ and 
shortly after unanimously resolved to rmse Ves^ 
pasian to the throne. 

Vespasian, k»tg since appointed general against 
the rebellious Jews, had reduced mOst of their 
country, except Jerusalem, to subjection. The 
death of Nero, however, and the succession of 
Galba, gave a tena^^rary check to his conquests^ 
as he was obliged to send his son Titus to Rome> 
to receive that emperor's commands. But Galba 
too being speedily cut oE, he resolved to continue 
neuter, during the civil wars between Otho and 
Vitellius ; and when the latter prevailed, he paid 
him his homage with reluctance* Desirous how** 
ever of acquiring reputation, though he disliked 
the . government) he determined to lay siege ^ 



§miM»iiai >aB(d kt tua% m^4e {ire^amfiiMiB f&t 
^at gi^'ubd^rtakmg, wfaenhe learned that V^i^ 
tellius was held ;kimiversal detestation. These 
imii^Mimngsrinci^sed'aiid ^^sread wider eVeiy 
dayj ' white Vespasian -seereUy endeavoured- 16 
k^altie %fae discont^its of his wrmy. 'B}'' thesj 
liMMeil^resthe}^' began) at^Jeng^v Jo fix their 
fiyes'oh Ittm a* a pefsonthe most cafmble azid 
v^ng to support the honour of his'tountry, and 
put a peHod to its injuries. Ndt only the le* 
gions under his command, but those in Msesia and 
Pannonk came to the same resolution^ of de^ 
tlaring. themselves fbr Vespasian. He was alsoi 
iWtfcout his knowledge, proclaimed emperor at 
M&iiMn'Siy the army there .confirming their 
SulTragt-s with ^sttraonSnary applause. Stiff, 
h^i^wer,' Vespasian seemed to decline the hpi 
iwmrs done htm; till at length- his soldiers com* 
pelled him, by threats of immediate death, to 
accept a title, which, in all probability, he wish- 
ed to enjoy. ' He nofw, therefore, called a coun* 
dl of war, in which it wa^^ resolved, diat his son 
¥itus shonld be Ifcft to carry on th^ waraga&ist 
the Jews J and' that Miifiarrasj one ^ of his gen^« 
rals, with the greatest part of his legimis, should 
eht^r' Italy ; while Vespasianhimsclf vaa to levy 
forfces in all parts of the]£ast, Iq order to reiinforce 
ibem, in Case of necessity. 
' -'VitfeHrus, though buried' in sloth and hiitury^ 
on- hearing of these macfainaUohs/ was resolved 
t». m£^e an effort to difend hi? pbver, and or* 
dfeted fti^ cjrief jbcratm^tfers, "Vaferife and Cecina^ 
t6 inaXe^ all po5)*ible preparations ipT^si^t the iit 
yadtfrs; - The first army that-entettd Itajfy witli^ 
all Itt^tiie ihtention, ^^as under the comTnind of 
Aiatonius l^ritnusj vi^d^was^ met by" CetJiria ^edUf 
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CremoDfiu A pastejr .^a|$^^ place* Cemi|a ini 
lire vailed upon to change, sidesy and declare £w 
Vesf^sia^* His army, ho)¥«ver9 quickly repen|> 
ed of their, tergiversatifm, imprif^n^d tk&ii! g^ 
neml,, and atjta^ked Antonius, though without % 
les^r* The.eag£^(^n)^nt continue^l^urip^jj^h^ 
^hoie^nigkt ;Vaf)d .in the momingi afters sbofi 
repast, both i armies renewe4 t)ie combat; .wheA 
the soldieiPStOf AiMx>niu& 8Cil|iting the rising suR| 
according to costom, the Vitellians, supposing 
'that they had received new reinforcements^r be^ 
took the.niselves to flight, with tlie loss ^qf thirtif 
tho\isa;^d nien*. Shortly after, liberatmg ^^vt. 
general Cecina ^Qm prison, they in^jtvq^Jbiii^ 
to intercede with th^ conquerors for pa^g^dodi; 
whi^h'tjiey obtained,, l^ipugh .nqt witboutj/i&c 
]iQ9St , horrid barbarities committed upon .the . c^ 
tizens of Cremona whither they had rc^tired. for 
shelter. 

. Meanwhile VitelUus,. who was wallowing in vftll 
kinds of: luxury and excess,, being informed of 
thed^fe9.t pf^hjis.army, his former insbleoce sunk 
into the extreme of timidity a?^ \ irresolution* At 
length, rousing from his lethargy of. protracted 
vice, he inade several efforts to wani off the im- 
pending ruin-; but his luxury and dissipation con- 
tiQuing, his affairs bec^ame more desperate Qvdry 
day ; till, at last, he made oHers to Vespasian of 
resigning the ^empire^ provided his life were spared 
and a sufficient, revenue allotted for his support* 
in>or4^,to eniorcf tliis request, he issued fropi 
hijs palace ^ de^ mpurning, with all ^^^ dpi 
mesticks w^epinjp^ round Mxtsi* He then ,w^nt \q 
offer the sword ofjustice to 'Cecillius, the consjiil, 
which he refusing, the abject en^)en)r prepared 
tp Ifvj down the ensigns ^(^ empire ip; thie ^I^plc 
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of Gonfcord. Btit' bein^ intemiiitcd by ftotne, who 
cried out, " that himself was Concorf," he re* 
solved, ttpoit aK> weak aA encouragement, still to 
maintain his power, and tmmediatelf prepared 
lor his- defence. 

* . Amid this fluctuation of counsels, one SalnnuS} 
wlio hkd adviseti Vitellius to resign, perceiving 
kift desperate situation, resolved, by a bold step* 
loobtige Vespasian ; and accordkig^ seized upoa^ 
the Capitol. But he was premature in his at^ 
tempt ; for the sc^diers of Vitelliiis attacked himi 
with great fury ; and prevuling^ by th^ir number^y 
iodki Ml) that beautiful fabrick in ashes* Durh^ 
this dreadfol conilagratibn, Vltellius was feasting^ 
i|i ^ palace- of Tibenus, and beh<Mng all th3 
%lo^rors : of tM assaM with great^^atts'^tito. Sa^ 
binus was taken prisonet ;: and shoi^y afterexe- 
CQted 'by tlieompetor'B command* Young Do^ 
mitian, his nephew, who was afterwards emperor^ 
faived himoefiPtyy flight, in the habh of ar priest ; 
4Rd fOhthfr r<it%ho escafied the fire, were put to 
4iie<swDrd. i • < _ - 
'^ But th» trsumieat gleiim o( success setved littte 
to impc^ve the^neral. afikirs- of Viteliius; fot 
AntonioB) thogeoeral of Vespasian, was rapidly 
advancing tomrds Rom6, s^ would not listen 
to anjr aooommodi^iom Being arrived before 
'tiie: waHs of the city, the forces of Vitellius were 
MMdved'upon defending it to the utmost extre» 
lAity* ' It was attacked onthfee sides with th^ 'ut» 
most fury; while the anby withki, saUying upon 
4he bdsiegersj defended it with equal obstinacy^* 
(The 'battle lasted a whde day ; till, at last, the 
besii^ged were driven into the city^ and a dreadfiil 
slau^er commenced in all tbe;strea|s, which 
^hey vainly attempted to defend* In the mean 



time, t;he citi^Qa stood by^. like kidilCei^Dt spee-^ 
tutors ; and» as if the^ had Ixeen in a ibefttr^* 
clapped their hands, encouraging one party, and 
then the other. As either turi>^d th^ir.backS) the 
citizens woiild sally out from the^i: places of Tp% 
fuge, and ki}l and plunder jthem w)t|\put |i«ercy« 
But what was still more remarkabl^/ djyiroig; tb^ 
^readful sla^ghters^ both wit^^4ifnd^\yithout,U^j» 
city the ^peop]^ could not be -prevente4 ^^V^ c^ 
Ij^brating one of their most riotous feast^) called 
tb^e S^umalia; so that.at one time- might havc^ 
been seen a §trange mis;tjare of mirth apd o^isery | 
of cruelty jand le>|irdness ;.in' one plapei buryiagt 
and slai^htei^s in /aibother, dr^E^cell^ess^ loid 
ieasting; here,sb^$^fps .of. ^Iqpd, and heap% pf 
mangled bodies; thert^ M^ d€t>^uchenes mi 
shametess pfostitutiop : io.^iford, all the horrors 
of a civil war» and 93i the UcehtiomMtessSof tb^ 
poost abandoned security. ,v . .. : 

During .this conspliqat^d scene of misery and 
JfcTofligacy, Vitelliua retired priyat^ to hi$ wife^ 
house> upon Mount Aventice^ desigoiog tbit 
oight to. 8y to the ax^y coimnaikM bjr his bro- 
ther at Tarracina: byt, quite inQapable> through 
fear, of forming any . xsesolutioa^ hecfa^ji^ed fa» 
mind, and. returned again. tp his palace, now 
¥oid and desolate; all hisstofes forsaking him 
faihiscUstress, and purposely avoiding Ms.pQer 
«eoce.-^Th6re> after, wandering fop soitve lime^ 
quite distonsQlates .and fedring the beelof evesy 
creature, he hid himself in an •obscure cbmer; 
from whence, however^ he was soon taken by a 
party of the conquering Joldiersi iStill, however, 
anxious, to protract his miserable lifts, he begged 
to he kef^ in prison till the arriival of Vespasian 
atfiomc, pretending that he had .secrets of in^- 
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portance to discover ; but his entreaties were in 
run : the soldiers, binding his hands behind him, 
and throwing a halter round his neck, led him 
along, half naked, into the publick forum, load- 
ing him, as they proceeded, with the most bitter 
reproaches which their malice could suggest, or 
his cruelty might deserve. Some cast dirt and 
filth upon him as he passed ; others stmck him 
with their hands ; seme ridiculed die defects of 
his person, his red fiery face, and the protube- 
rance of his belly. At length, being come t6 thb 
place of punishment, they killed him with many 
blows ; and then dragging the dead body through 
the streets with a hook, they threw it, with all 
possible ignominy, into the Tiber. 

Such was the merited end of the brutal Vitel- 
Hus, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, after a 
short reign of eight months and five days ; begun 
in -cruelty, and continued with universal detesta- 
tion. Fortunately for mankind, the career of 
this monster was so soon run. Indeed the three 
last emperors had only appeared like sovereigns 
in a tragedy, " to strut their hour upon the staged 
*** and then be seen no more." 
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The Reigfu of VeBftOBianj Titus, (md Donutian* 

j^ p "f TlTELLlUS being dispatched, the 
70^ V conquering army pursued the" ene- 

iny tliroughout the whole city, while nei- 
8^! ther houses nor temples afforded refuge 

to the fugitives* Not only armed foes, 
however, suffered in this manner ; but many of, 
the citi2ens, who were obnoxious to the soldiers,' 
V(tTt dragged fix>m their houses, and killed with- 
out any rorm of trial ; atxd no sooner was their 
fhry somewhat abated, than they began to seek 
for pliinder, under pretence of searching for the. 
enemy. The lower rabble and the slaves joined 
ha these detestable outraged ; and the whole thy, 
was fiBed with outcry and lamentation, as if it 
had fallen a prey to the most merciless invaders. ; 
^ At length, however, upon the arrival of Mu^^ 
tianus, general to Vespasian, slaughter and ra- 
pine ceased, and the city began to resume an ap- 
pearance of tranquillity. Vespasian* was de-^ 
clared emperor, by the unanimous consent both 
of the senate and the army ; and dignified with 
all those titles, which now followed rather the 
power than the merit of those who were appoint- 
ed to govern. Messengers were dispatched to 

* The Flavian family, from which Vespasian was 
sprang, was neither conspknous foriulastre nor its anti* 
flttity. They were originally q£ Reate^ in the countiy of 
l^eS^bines* , , - 
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liim in Eg^pti desiring h\B fetixeni aad testifping 
the utmost desire for his govenmient. . But the 
winter being dangei^jBs for sailing) he deferred 
his voyage to a more convenient seaatm.' Perhaps^ 
alsO) the dissentions in other parts of the empin^ 
retaided his retu^ to Rofme : for Ciaudius Ciyi- 
iiS) in Lower Germany^ excited his countrymen 
to revolt; and destroyed the Roman garri8on9, 
which were placed in different parts of tliat pro^ 
vince« Flushed .with succes9»h^ aspired to the 
purple himself and boldly advanced to give 
CerealiS} Vespasian's general, battle* In the be* 
einning of this engagetnent he spenoed sveoeat* 
lul, breaking the Roman legions^ a^ putting 
their cavalry to flight* But«atlaigth> Cerealiai 
by his conduct tume4 the &te of the day» anid 
not only routed the enemy, but t^oofc and d^tBoyn 
ed their camp. This engagement, however, waft 
not .decisive;, several others ensued with doubt* 
fill success ; and an jaccommodatioa at lei^th de» 
t^rmined what arms could not effect. CiviHs ob* 
t£aned peace for his countrymen, and |)afdoa fte 
himseilf ; that they migjit form a bamer againsi 
the incursions of the surrounding barbarous na^ 
tions. 

During th^ time of the^e commotions in Ger^ 
manyi tSe Sarmatians,. a savage nation to thp 
north-egist of the empire^ suddenly parsed tfap«^. 
river Ister, and marching into the Romioi do*r 
minions with celerity and fiuy, destroyed severai 
garrisons, and an army under the c(Hnmand oC 
Fonteius Agrippa. However, they were driven 
bac^L, with some slaughter, by Rubrius Gallus, 
Ve^asian'^ lieutenant^ into their native forests ;' 
where several attempts were nAde to confine 
tk^m by garriaonA and .forta^ i^aced alonjg tb& 



confiBes of their country. But these hardy na- 
tions^ having once found the way into the empire) 
never after desisted from invading it at every op*, 
portunity: tili, at length, they finally over-ran 
and destroyed the glory of Rome. 

Vespasian continued some months at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, where, it is said, he performed 
miracles in curing a blind and a lame man, by 
touching them. Before he set out for Rome, he 
gave his son Titus the command of the army that 
was to Jay siege to Jerusalem* As he approach- 
ed the metropolis, he was met at the distmce of 
many miles by the senale^ and half the inhabitants, 
who gave the sincerest testimonies of their joy, in 
liaving an emperor ^ such great and experienced 
virtues* Nor did he, in the least, disappoint 
their expectations : being equally prompt to re- 
ward merit, and to pardon his adversaries : to re- 
form the manners of the citizens, and set them 
the best example in Ihs own. 
' While his father was thus receiving the homage 
of his subjects, Titus carried on the war against 
the Jews with ^gour. This obstinate and in- 
fatuated people had long resolved to resist the 
Roman power, vainly hoping to find protection 
from Heaven, whom their impiedes had utterly 
offended* Their own historian represents them, 
as arrived at the highest pitch of iniquity ; while 
fomines, ear^quakes, and prodigies, all con- 
spired to forbode their approaching ruin, and 
to fulfil the predictions oi our Saviour and the 
prophets. Nor was it sufficient that Heaven and 
earth seemed combined against them : they had 
the most bitter dissentions among themselves : 
and were split into two parties, who robbed and 
destroyed ^ach other without meivy) while ^botb 



fer .the r^ligibii of their ancestors* 

At th^ iie^; of foae ^f Uiq^e parties was an iiv 
"cendiairfj whose otmoe wi»s Jobn^ This fon^ticlEr 
^Wmt^si sofftTfiiffSi pow^i : and. £Ued^ tb^ wjiokf 
6iQr. : ^ r Jopit9alemf And . »U ibt ttowRs * niwnd^ 
With tatiiultratKi:pill9ge»f > In a«bf i%jtimQf<»iii«iie 
{ictton ard«»» .l^e^od bK on^ SiiDotif wb^ggtilittn^ 
iiOg togettisr mulUMldfl^of robb«i» wd nmrdeier^ 
1i4i(>h4Ki fledrto the mouDUkinsi utiiMted tmtkf^ 
^Kie0 widiowAs, andreduatfd.ikU Unti^ea jfmdn^ 
Iik».pQwer« JEent^salemy'fttMlfiogth, breams Uie 
^hftfttre ^.^bfarh theie two: ilQto^;9giies beganto 

a^ejsed; of :ib9 teftiple^ y^hilQ Stixititi :.w«»9£b»itlcd 
ifMo. th0 ekf ; both equsiUf^^wvi^ against eadb 
Qtbees .iiihik^sifkugbtfirsuida4i^vsMi^ 
tti€tr|)ret^osioii8i. . ^ .. ' . .> - 

. ' Xerusiktem wan iii<thta miseralble sitiiaUon wlnen 
Tttuk jcimvef to stt <l^?i^ befom H- witb hJHii!oi>« 
l|iioiing^ arm^ finiL begjei.hiS'roperatiqm. within 
about ^ix!iiiJirl<lni9s ,0Cfi^ plsioe^r It ^wAs. at tho 
fitoat jof llie^ pasacwcAs urb^^tho placOf w^ti. filltll 
wiih aaihfiptt«bi»iiititUdt .bf J.'iieciplo^.fvho ha^ 
Mfueirom al) (MCta^tc^ odebratetb^t geeafcaotem*' 
mtf, ibattTitua imderteBk itbcBiage* vH»'f»^ 
flcnce prodnccd jn tatiapdvafy reoonk3iaiKt6a be«»- 
tsscen. the contefidine -factions' within ;. so. that 
flie^ 7Uiiafiinioisl3r reaalTed to ot^pose the com- 
mon eacmy firit» and dun decide .theii^dmtieMtcb 
i)t]aiTd8« Thetc ;firat saliyy which >waaiiWiie 
with m^oh .'liity aod»8blmion» put the rRenvtam 
raito great disorder^ and obliged ^m toabaadoii 
dieircaiiifNandfl]r to ^emoantaina*. Howemn 
irdlying naiDJediatelf aAet^^ifi-J^ws wefiefonsed 
backnito thei city ; whileiTitiis; in:pdraon> showed 
aurptisinl; feats- of Tdour and conduct. 



i Jerusalem was strongly fortifiifid bf ^r^ volfaif 
on every side, except where it was fenced by ds^ 
Tftlleys. 'Fitus began by batt«niig down the out- 
ward vmll) which after uiucli itftigue and dttnger 
lie^ effected y> all the time showingf th«^ greatest; 
cteWncy tb the iews^ and offering thsmrtj^eated 
iks«aKui6«s of iMirdon^ on anbmissioni - But thicr 
jflfaitu«t6d nation refinSed 'his prafiTered kindness 
with comenipt) and' imputed his humanity to his 
fears^ ' Fi^e days after the comtnencemctiC of 
the siege, Ti«us bn^e through the second <waliy 
and soon «(fter m&de prepaitatitfns' for 'battering 
the thit^ wail, which was their la^ defends. BiK' 
fivst h€>seAt^se|^W)'thdr^fdttM)t7inan,int0.tiMi» 
eity to 0xfeoft< them to- yiekl^ who^ uskig- all his 
dMuencetd paw^adt tUeiH) ^vas only feviled widi 
scorn istld'^vproa^bte. >'i'fhei iiege-wasithertfere 
carried on with greater vigour tisainibefort 3 and 
seveml bittterkis fcr^ engines were raiised^ which 
wemio socMel' built, than destroyed bytheiewii! 
At length^tt wa3TesblT(Hi in oounoH^ t<» sioritmo^ 
this «i4)eli7^cit^ wHi^'a trebdh, ^^nd'thus prt^nl 
aUvdief ahd-sik{co(irs»Miii ab^ad* i TJiis^ which 
#«8 qukkly!»^egD0C|Lited, iiMnb effeet t6:ihtiinidatsr 
^e dtia»a6* Though iiaanine iBi4 {iestilence^ its 
Aceessaiy attendants, began now. to make the 
most homd ravageft withit^'theiwallS) yet this 
desperate people still' resolved to hold out* 
Though. oUiged to live uponthe most scanty fuid 
unwholesome. ftK>d, though a bushel of com was 
sold for.Hx:liuiidred crowns, aiid'the holes an^. 
sewers werb ransacked fiM*Jcaixases,ilhat had long 
since growa putrid, yet they were not . to !;» 
raixved*. ' 1 The fianme- raged at last to such, an ext 
cess, that a woman of distkiction in the city boiled 
her ovm child^ and eat it* .When this homd ac* 
count ca]ne to the ears of Titas, he declared that 



lie wouM burf soabomionble a crime in Ih^ ruind 
of their state* In conseqcience of this re6okit«on» 
he cut dcuwn all the woods within a considerable 
distance of the city, and causing more bMterie^ 
to be raised) at length battered down the wall, and 
in five days entered the citadel by force. Thu9 
reduced to the very verge of ruin, the reniaining 
Jews still deceived themseKes with absurd ai^ 
delusive expectations, ^hile many false pro- 
phets imposed upon the multitude* declaring they 
should soon have assistance from God. Thi; 
hei|t of the battle was now, therefore, gathered 
round the inner wall of the temple, while the 
defendants desperately combated from the top. 
Titus was aniupus to save this .beautiful stnic* 
^ur.e,'but a ^solc^er casting a brand into soine ad- 
|Rcent buildings,'!^ fire co;mmunicated to the 
temple ; and, notwithstanding the utmost endea- 
vours on both sides, the whole edifke was.quickly 
5X>n8umed. The sight of the temple in ruins ef- 
fectually damped the ardour of the Jews. They 
began tO:perceive that Heaven -had forsaken them^ 
)vhile their cries and lamentations re-echoed fro(i| 
the adjacent mountains. The more resolute, 
however, still ep^eavoured to defend the upper 
and stronger part of the city, named Sion : but 
Titus, with his battering enj^nes, soon- made 
himself entire master of the place. John and 
Simon were tal^eiv from th^ vaults, where they 
had conceal^ themselves : the former was con* 
demned , , to perpetual impnsDniapiit, an^ the 
latter reserved to grace f;he' conqueror's triuiiriph% 
The greatest part of the populace lYere put to 
the sword, and the city was entirely razed by the 
|>lough ; so that, according to our Saviour's pro- 
phecy, not one stone remained upon another^ 
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Thtis, aft6r a 6!i&ge ct ^x iftonth^ Teruisatem Vai 
t<^yy destroyed, having flourished, under th^ 
pccuMar direction of Heaven, abovie two -thou- 
ttand years. The numbers who perished in th^ 
siege, according to Josephus, amounted fo abote 
a million of souls, -and the captives to almost sL 
hundred thousand* The temporal * state of the 
Jews ended with their city ; while' the wretched 
survivors were banished, sold, arid ^persed irtto 
all parts of the world, where they have ever since 
l^mained, in their posterity, a monumeht of the 
divine wrath, and an evidence of the truth Of Re- 
velation. ' ' '■'■' ' 
• All ranks were zealous in biestowing due ho- 
nours on Titusj many of which he modestly de- 
clined ; but his return in triumph, which he did 
with his father, was marked with all the magnifi^ 
cence and joy that was in the power of men t6 
express. Every thing esteemed valuable of beau- 
tiful was collected to adorn this great solemnity.* 
Among the rich spoils were exposed vast quahli-^ 
ties of gold, taken out of the temple ; but the 
Book of the Holy Law was not the least remark- 
able in this gi'and exhibitioii. This was the first 
time that ever Rome saw the fathier and the son 
triumph together. A triumphal arch was erected 
upon this occasion, on which were described all 
the victories of Titus over the Jews, which re- 
Inains almost entirie to tliis day^ Vespasian- like- 
wise buHt a temple to Peace, wherefti were depo* 
sited most of the Jewish spoils ; and hav!n^'too# 
calmed iaU'comnaotions in eVery part of '^the- em- 
pire, he shut op the tempifc Of Jiimi^ *v - ' 

• The temple of Janus was shut In peace^ and open in 
war. During the r^ign of AogoistuB it was twice shut, a 
eircumfltftnc^- remarkable in' the hi«torjrof a nation thsK 
was almost incessantly at war in one quarter of the 
globe or another. 



^ Hating thu» given secuntj and peg/ce to the, 
empire) the emperor now resolvea to correct 
numberless abuses, which had grown up under 
the tyranny of his predecessors. To effect this 
with more facility, he joined Titus with him iti 
the (Consulship and tribunitial power, and in some 
l^asure, admitted him a partner in all the high- 
est offices of the state* He began with restrain** 
ing the licentiousness of the army, and bringing 
i^hem back to their pristine discipline. He or^ 
dered a young officer to be broke for being per- 
fumed, declarii^ he had rather he had stunk o£ 
gaiiick. Some military messengers desiring 
money , to buy shoes, he ordered tiieni, for the 
future, to perform tlieir journeys barefoot* Hq 
^as not less strict with regard to the senators and 
the knights^ He degraded such as were a dis- 
grace to their station, and supplied their places 
with the most worthy men he could find., He 
abridged the processes that had been carried to 
an unreasonable length in the courts of justice^ 
Retook car^ to re-edify such parts of the city as 
had suffered in the late commotions ;> particularl]^ 
the Capitol, which he restored to moi^ than tovj 
• paer magnificence* He likewise built a famous 
amphitheatre, the ruins of which are, to this day^ 
^ evidence of its ancient grandeur. The other 
cities in the empire also shared his paternal care ; 
he improved such as were declining, adorned 
othecs, and built many anew. In such acts as 
these, he passed a long reign of clemency and 
moderation, of justice and equity. 

Julius Sabinus seems to be the only person 
who was treated with aggravated cruelty. Thig 
person was commander of a small army in Gaul, 
land had declared himself emperor upon the death 
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of Vitelliufi ; bat his army being specdilf rout^^ 
he was compelled to seek safety by flight* For 
seme time he wandered through the Roman pro- 
vinces, without being discovered ; but finding the 
pursuit every day become closer, he was obliged 
to hide himself in a cave, in which he remained 
concealed for no less than nine 3rears, attended all 
the time by his faithful wife Epponina, who pro- 
vided provisions for his support by day, and re- 
paired to him in the night* She was, at length, 
discovered in the performance of this pious ofike ; 
and Sabinus was taken prisoner, and carried to 
Rome. Several intercessions were made to the 
emperor in his behalf; Epponina herself appi^tr- 
ing with her two children, and imploring her 
husband's pardon. However, neither her tears 
nor entreaties could prevail ; and the wretched 
Sabinus being sentenced to death, suffered under 
the common executioner — an action which, tak«n 
in all its circumstances, would tarnish more virtues 
than Vespasian ever possessed* 

It must, however, be remaiiced, that this is a. 
solitary and unaccountable instance of rancorous 
resentment in Vespasian. He caused the daugh- 
ter of Vitellius, his avowed enemy, to be married 
into a noble family ; himself providing her a suit- 
able fortune. One of Nero's, servants coming to 
entrcat pardon for having once rudely thrust him 
out of the psdace, and insulting him when in ofiBce, 
Vespasian only took his revenge by serving- him 
just in the «ame manner. When any plots or 
conspiracies were formed against him, he disdain- 
ed to punish the guilty ; saying, ** that they de- 
•' served rather his contempt for their ignorance, 
♦* than his resentment, as they seemed to envy hini 
** a dignity, of which he daily experienced the un- 
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** tavness." When he was seriously advised to be- 
ware of Metius Pomposianus, against whom there 
was stzong cause of 9U^>icion9. he raised him to 
Ihe dignity of consuU adding, that the time 
irouid come when be must be sensible of so 
great a benefit. 

^ His liberality in the encouragement of arts and 
learning waa not less than his clemency. He 
-settled a constant salary of a hundred thousand 
sesterces upon the teachers of rhetorick. He was 
{mrticularly kind to Josephus^ the Jewish histo- 
jrian: Quintillian the orator, and Pliny the.na- 
turalist, flouiished in his reign, and were highly 
esteemed by him.; and, in short, the professors of 
every useful art or science were sure to experience 
his bounty. 

Yet all his numerous acts of generosity and 
jmuaificence cannot preserve his character froni; 
the imputation of rapaci|^ and avarice. He re- 
vived many obsolete methods of taxation ; and 
even bought and sold commodities himself, in 
order to increase his fortune. He descended to 
some very unusual and dishonourable imposts, 
particularly in laying a tax upon urine. When 
his son Titus remonstrated against the meanness 
of such a tax, Vespasian taking, a piece of money, 
demanded if the smell offended him ; adding, 
this very money was produced by urine. The 
treasury y whea Ve^>asiaacame to the throne, was 
so much exhausted, that he informed the senate 
it would require a supply of three hundred millions 
of our money, to re-establish the commonwealth. 
This necessity, there&re, must naturally produce 
more numerous and heavy . taxations than the 
empire had hitherto experienced : but while he 
collected money from his subjects by various ex* 
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•pedients, he neither expended it in private grsiti- 
fications, nor in enriching his 'family* 

In the fourth fear of his reign, AntiochuiS) 
king of Comegena, holding a private correspond- 
ence with the Parthians^ the declared enemies df 
Rome, was taken prisoner in CiKcia, by Paftns> 
the governor, and sent bound to Rome ; but 
Vespasian generously allowed him a revenue 
suitable to his dignity, aind fixed his residence at 
'LacedxraOn* 

A. D. About the same time also the Alanf, k 
Y3. barbarouspeople, on the Tanais, abandon* 
ing their barren . wilds, invaded the king^ 
dom of Media ; and from thence posing like a 
torrent into Armenia, after great ravages they 
x>vcrthrew Tiridates, the king of that country, 
with prodigious slaughter. Titus was at length 
isent to chastise their insolence, and relieve a 
king y^' vrasin alU4Pe with ^ome; but the 
barbarians retired at the approach of the Roman 
army, laden with plunder. 

The care and attention of Vespasian pervaded 
the remotest provinces of the empire, and theiih 
inhabitants felt his tenderness or his power, fife 
liad, during his whole reign, a particular regard 
to Britain; his generals, Petilius Cerelis and 
Julius Frontinus, brought the greatest part of the 
island into subjection ; and Agiicola, who suc- 
ceeded soon alter, completed what they had 
begun. 

Such long and unintemipted success had not, 
however, the smallest effect in rendering him 
vain. He ever seemed averse from those swelfing 
titles which the senate and people were constantly 
offering him. When the king of Parthia, in one 
of his letters, styled himself king of kings, Ves- 



pasiaii) in hi» answer, onlf called himself ahnply 
FlAvtttf Veqwsian. He was so &r from attempt- 
ing^ tiyhide the meanness: of his original, that he 
frequently mentioned it in cotopany ;. and when 
some flatterers were fi>r deriving his pedigree 
irom Herrailes, he de^sed and derided the 
meanness of their adulatioii* In this mannery 
having reigned ten years, Ifnred 1^ his subjects, 
and deserving their affection, he was surprised 
with an indisposition at Campania, which from 
the beginning he d^lared would be fatal ; cry- 
ing out, in the ^int of paganism, ^^ Methinks I 
}*' am going to be a god." Removing from 
thence to the city, and afterwards to a country 
seat, near Reate, the seat pf his fathers, he was 
.there taken with a fiuX) which brought him to 
^e last extremity.. Per^ving hisendafiproach- 
infg, and that he was^B going to expire, he 
cried out,. ^ that an emptor ought to die stand- 
*' ing ;** and, therefore, raising himself upon his 
feet, be expired in the arms of his supporters. 

His- character has thus been aphoristically 
summed, up by Pliny/: ^ He was a man in whcKn 
^( power made no. alteration, except in giving 
^^ him the o^ortunity of doing good equal to his 
"will." 

No sooner had' Vespasian submitted 
tQ the mortal condition, than^his son Titus ^Lp' 
lims joyfully received .as emperor, and be-- ' 
gfiivto reign with 'the practice of every virtue* 
During the life, of his father there had, indeed, 
been many imputati<ias against him, both for 
cruelty, lust, and, prodigality ; but upon his exalta- 
dfltfi to the throng, he«l»ook off, every vicej and 
became, an example of the greatest moderation 
and huin«a:uty.- His first step upwards gaining 
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*tlie:affettHH]ft of Hiti4»(rt»)ectSr Wis hit mockratki^ 
-his passions, ^nd bridling his appe^es. ife baiil 
long: loved Berenice, sister to Agrlppla, kbig^ 
Judaea, a woman of the greatest -beatitjr, and the 
.most refined allurememts; t>Qtf^kii6Wifi<g that the 
xonnexion with her was eiHifdiy tdiaagveeable t6 
1 the people of Rome, he gained a vittoi^jf eiver his 
affections, and sent her awaj, notwithstan^ag 
their mutual passion, and aU'her arts. He next 
dismissed all those who had'been the minlstefrs of 
•-^his pl^isured, ttod Ibrbbre to eotetcnance i^ 
companions (^ his looser recreations, 'though he 
had formerly takeil great pains in ^e iselectioif. 
This prudent conduct, added to his jui^e and 
genefonty, procured him the lOve of all good 
men, and the appellation of the Delight of Man- 
kind; which all his ^^ns seemed calculated to 
'.deserve. flB ^ 

As he came to theTnrone with all the advan- 
tages of his father's popularityr he was restated 
to use every method to in(^^ase it« He therefore 
took particular care to punish all infomiers, &lse 
witnesses, and promoters of dissention. Thoise 
wretches, who had their rise in the licendottsness 
and impunity of former reigns, were nowbecomie 
so numerous, that their crimes called lou^ fdr 
punishment. Of these, therefore, he datly^nMule 
publick examples: condemning them to be 
scourged i!n themo$tpublick streets ; ne^fiet td be 
dragged through the theatre ; then to be con- 
veyed into the uninhaUted parts of the eihpke, 
or sold as slaves. To gratify the citizens, he ex- 
hibited many sumptuous and magnificent shows ; 
and even indulged them so far as to permit them 
to dictate the manner in which they should choose 
to be entertained. His courtesy and proinptitude 



to do good have been celebrated' even bj^ christian 
writers ; his principal rule being never to send 
any^;>edtioner dissatisfied away. One night, at 
table^ recollecting t!hathe had done nothing hene- 
fieial to mankina daring, the da>^, he exclaimed) 
*^ O my friends, I have lost a day.'* A reflection 
which too many may dkily have reason to make'} 
but which seems to have be^n a rare occurrence 
widi this amiable prince. 

He was so tender of the lives of his subjects, 
that he took upon him the ofTice of Pontifex 
sMaximus, or high-priest, in order to keep his 
hands undefiled with blood. He so little re- 
-garded such as censured or abused him, that he 
was heard to say, "When I do nothing worthy 
" of censure, why should I be displeased at it 2". 
He was even heard to affirm, that he had rather 
die himself than put asB^r fo death. Learning 
that two noblemen haJKonspired against him» 
he readily forgave them ; and the next day plac- 
ing them near himself in the theatre, he put the 
-swords with which, the gladiators fought into 
their hands, demanding their judgment and ap- 
-probation, whether they were of, sufficient short- 
ness* With equal indulgence, he pai^doiiiecl his 
brother Dbmitian, who had actually prepared all 
^things for an open rebellion.' * 

In this reign an eruption of Moijnt Vesuvius 
did considerable damage; overwhelming many 
towns, and throwinig its ashes into countries tnore 
than a hundred miles distant. Upon this me- 
morable occasion, Pliny, the naturaltsi;, lost his 
life-; for being impelled by too eager a. curiosity 
to observe the et-uption, he was suffocated by the 
•effioviai There .happened also about this tinie 
<R fire at Rome; which continued thi-ee days and 
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nights wiAout intermission; and this was fol- 
lowed by a plag;ue) in which ten thousand men 
were buried in a day. The emperor, however, 
did all that l^y in his power to repair the da- 
mages sustained by the publick ; and, with respect 
to die city, declared that he would take the whole 
loss of that upon himself. 

These disasters were in some measure relieved 
by the successes in Britain, under Agricola* This 
excellent general having been sent into that 
country towards the latter end o£ Vespasian's 
reign, showed himself equally expert in quelling 
the refractory, and civilizing tliose who had "for- 
merly submitted to the Roman power. The 
Ordovices, or inhabitants of North Wales, were 
first subdued. He then made a descent upon 
Mona, or the island of Anglesey, which surren- 
dered at discretion* J^^ng thus rendered him- 
self master of the wwiPcountry, he took every 
method to restore discipline to his own army, ah^ 
to introduce some share of politeness among those 
whom he had conquered. He exhorted them, 
both by advice and example, to build temples, 
theatres, and stately houses. He caused the 
sons of their nobility to-be instructed in the liberal 
arts ; he had them taught the I^tin language, 
and induced them to imitate the Roman modes 
of dress and living. TJius, by degrees, this bar- 
barous people began to assume the luxurious 
manners of their conquerors, and afterwards even 
to out-do them in all the refinements of sensual 
pleasure. For these successes in Britain, Titus 
was saluted emperor the fifteenth time ; but he 
did not long survive this honour^, being seized by 
a violent fever, at a little distance from Rome* 
.Perceiving his death approach, Ke declared, that, 
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diirilig the whole course of his fifi^ he lO^&Krlm 
dne aictioik of which he repented ; and that actioft 
he dfd not think proper to name. He a. b 
ep^ired ^shortly after ; not without saspi* si. 
cion of treateherjr from his brother Domi- xj. c. 
tian, who had long wished to govern. 63. 
His death happened in the fbrt3?^first year 
of his age, and the third year of his reign ; and 
a» he lived univer^lly beloved^ tbe^tears and la* 
mentations of his people followed his obsequies^ 
and history is proud to recotxlhis name among 
the most meritorious of prinoes* 

The love Vs'hich all ranks of people bore to 
TKlis, facilitated the deetion of his brother Do* 
mitian, notwithstanding the^ unfavottrable idea 
miiYiy had conceived of him* His' ambition was 
already but too well known) and his pride soon 
appeared upon his cominejft the throne; having 
been heard to declare, thSKe had given the em-^ 
pire to his father and brother, and now rec^sived 
it again as his due. 

The beginning of his reign, however, was uni* 
versally acceptable to the people, as he appeared 
equally remarkable for his clemency, liberality^ 
and Justice. He carried his abhorfence of cruelty 
BO &r, as at one time to forbid the sacrificing 
of OTCen. His liberality was such, that he 
Would not accept of the legacies that were left 
him by such as had children of their own ; and 
his justice induced hiihto sit whole days, and re* 
verse the paVtial sentences of the ordtnary judges* ' 

But the mask of dissimulation soon dropped 
off, and he appeared in all his natural deformity* 
Instead of ^cultivating literature, as his fath'er and 
brother had done, he neglected all kinds* of 
study,, addicting himself wwolly to meaner puTr 



Biuts» partkularly ardiery and gaming* m bbth: 
which he etcelled. He instituted three sorts oi 
CQntest tQ Jbe .observed every five years ;— -m mile 
sick, lioi^semanship, and ^n^stling : )^t at the 
same time he banished all philosophers and ma* 
thematicians from Rome* No emperc»r before 
him entertained the people with such vanous and 
expensive shows* During these diversioDs he 
distributed great rewards, sitdng a& president 
himself adorned with a purjrfe robe and crowa) 
with the priests of Jupiter, and the college of 
Flavian priests, about him. His ignoble pursintfe 
in solitude was a just contrast to his exhibiti«i» of 
publick ostentation. He usually spent hb hours 
of retirement in catching flies, and sticking ^eni 
through with a bodkin ; so that one of his sei^ 
vants being asked if the emperor were sdone, an«- 
swered that he had not so much aa a fly to bear 
him company. fit 

His vices seemed every day to increase with the 
duration of his reign ; and as he thus became 
more odious to his people, all their murmurs 
only served to add strength to his su$iMcioii8, and 
malice to his cruelty. His ungrateful treatment 
of Agricola was one of the first indications of his 
natui^ malevolence. Domitian was always par-* 
ticularly fond of obtaining a miUtary reputation, 
and therefore jealous of it in others* He haA 
marched some tinve before into Gaul, i^n a pre-^i 
tended expedition against the Catti, a people of 
Gerniany 5 and, without ever seeing the enemyy 
resolved to have the honour of a triumph upon 
his return to Rome. For that purpose he pur-^ 
chased a number of slaves, whom he dressed in 
German habits, and at the head of this miserable 
procQdsion, entered the cityj amidst th^ apparent 
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acdaniationa) but concealed contempt/ of bis sub* 
jects* The successes, tberefore, of Agricola in 
Britain, affected bim with an extreme degree of 
cn^. This admirable general, pursuing the ad- 
vantages which he had sSready obtmned, subdued 
tbe Caledonians ; and overcame Calgacus, the 
British chief, at the head of thirty thousand men : 
and afterwards sending out a fleet to scour the 
oeast, discovered and subdued the Orkneys ; and 
HifiB reduced the whole into a civilized province 
of the Roman empire. When the account of 
these successes was brought to Domitian, he re* 
ceived it with seeming pleasure,' but real chagrin* 
He ordered him, therefore, external marks of 
a^iprobation ; and to6k care that triumphant or- 
naments, statues, and other honours, should be 
decided him ; but at the same time he removed 
hkn. fiK>m his command, under a pretence of ap- 
pointing him to the govefnment of Syria. By 
these means, Agricola surrendered up his pro- 
vince to Salustius LucuUus, but soon found that 
Syria was otherwise disposed of. Upon his return 
to Rome which was privately and by night, he 
was coolly received by the emperor ; and died 
som€ time after in retirement, not without suspi- 
taon of violence by the emperor's direction, 
t Domitian, however, soon found the want of 
ito experienced a commander, in the many irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations that surrounded the 
empire. The Sarmatians in Europe, joined with 
those, of Asia, made a formidable invasion; 
while the Dacians, under the conduct of Dece- 
Walufi their king, overthrew the Romans in seve- 
ral engagements. The contests now were not 
for the limits of the empire, and the banks of the - 
Danube, but th«^ provinces themselves were in 
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dapger. Oae loss foHowed another ^ aitd whtyi 
9&iS0a became men^raUe for some reftBarkable 
Overthrow. At last, boweyer) the barbariBBB 
were repelled, partly by force^ and partly by the 
asiSiBtance of money ; whith only enabled them 
lo make future i^vaaioiifs with great advantage. 
But though little honour was gained by the re* 
pulse of the enemyy Domitian was resolved tm^ 
ify lose the pageant of a triumphi He returoMi 
in great splendour to Rome ; and, not oontectibed 
with thus triamphing twice without a victory, 
he assumed the surname of Germanicus, *iatA 
conquest over a people wi^h whom he had herer 
(contended* - . 

In proportion as ridicule was justly provoked 
to aim its darts against him, his pride seemed 
every day to demand greater homage* He per* 
mitted no statues to be erected to his hcmoitri 
unless of gold and silver, and was satisfied with 
no less veneration than was paid to the gods 
themselves, whose titles he also assumed. Hie 
cruelty was not inferior to his ignorance; he 
caused humbera of the most ilhistrious senator^ 
and others, to be put to death, upon the mosC 
trifling pretences^ One ^lius Lama was €on> 
demned and executed only for jesting, though*, 
tjiere was neither novelty nor poignancy in his 
humour. Cocteanus was murdered only for 
celebrating the nativity of Otho. Pomposianus 
shared the same fate, because it was foretold by 
an astrologer that he should be emperor* Sa- 
lustius Lucullus, his lieutenant in Britain, was 
destroyed only for having given his name^ to a 
new sort of lances of his own invention ; and 
Junius Rusticus died for publishing a book, in 
which he commanded Thrases ^id Priscus, two 



IriitbnopherS) who opposed Vespasian's elevntion 
lo the puppkL 

Soch crueldes as th.ese, which seem almost 
without a motive^ deservecUy produced insist-* 
ance.^ Lacius AntoiiiuS) governor of Up- 
per Germany^ knowing how much the "^J^* 
emperor was detested at home, resolved ' 
upon Gcmtending for the throne ; and, aocor^ 
dinglyv assumed the ensigns of impeiial dig* 
nity* As he was ajt the head of a formidable 
emxkyj his success remained a long time doubts 
lid I but a sudden overflowing of the Rhine 
dividing his army at that juncture, he was at« 
tacked by Normandus, the emperor's general^ 
and totally routed* Domitian's severity was 
greatly increased hy this short-lived success. Iii 
order to discover tlie accomplices of the adverse 
party, he invented new tortures ; sometimes caU 
ting off the hands, at other times thrusting fire 
into the privities of the suspected : and that he 
«flight»stiil further aggravate his guilt by. hypo^ 
cf isyv he never pronounced sentence ' without a 
preamlde full of gentleness and mercy. The 
ixigbt before he crucified the comptroller of his 
•lioasehold,^ he treated him with the most flatter- 
ing marks of fiiendship, and ordered htm a dish 
of meat from his own table. He carried Are* 
ttnus Clem6DS>^ with him in his own titter the day 
'ha had resolved upofi his death. To. the senate 
and nobility he was> particularly hostile, fre^- 
quently threatening to extirpate them ftIK At 
one time he suitounded the senate-lioUse • witlk 
•his troops, to the great consternation of the se^ 
nators.^ > At another, .he amused himself with 
their terrors in a different manners Having in- 
^ted them to a publick entertainni'ent, he re- 
aoME. — II. Y / 
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ceitcd them all veiy IbrmaPy at the entraoce of 

his palace, and conducted them into a spacioiw 
hall, \ hung round with black, and illuminated 
by afe^iir melancholy lamps, that diffused light 
only sufficient to show tlie horrors of the place. 
AH around were to be seen nothing but cofiic^ 
with the names of each of the senators writtefi 
upon them, together with other objects of terep^r, 
and instruments of execution* While the coxq* 
pany beheld alii these preparations with silent 
s^ny, s)^yeml men,, having .their bodies blacken- 
ed, each with a drawn sword in one. hand, and^ 
flaming torch in the other, entered the hall^.a^ 
danced round Uiem. Having enjoyed this scene 
for- some time, and -sufficientiy sported with .the 
fears and feelings of his guests, the dogrs were 
set open, . and one of the servants came to inform 
them, th&t the emperor g^ve all the. conipa^y 
leave to withdraw. 

To Tender these capricious cruelties, more 
odious, lust and avarice were superadded* Fre* 
quently, after presiding at an e&ecutipn^ he 
would retire with the lewdest prostitutes* His 
extortion, the consequence of his prodigality, 
had no> bounds^ He seized upon the estates of 
&il againdt whom he could find the smallest pre- 
tence; the most trifUng action, or word, against 
the majesty of thfe prince, was sjD0icient ..to 
ruin, the possessor* In pa^icular^ . he exacted 
large. sums from the rich Jewst who eve^ then 
began to practise the arts of money getting, for 
which, they .jare still si^ remsurkable. Against 
them, he was incited not only by avarkie» but 
by jealousy^ . A prophecy * had. beea long cur* 

'J 

* This prophecy without doubt referred to the Messiah, 
who was generally expected to make his appearance i 
the height of temporal pow^r. 



ttrtt \ti the east, that a persMi from the lioeof 
David should rule the world; to evade which, 
this monster commanded all the Jews of the 
lineage of David, to be ctiligently sought out, 
and put to death« Two Christians, grandsons of 
St* Jude, the apostle, of that line, werer brought 
before him; but Ending them poor, and no way 
ambitious of temporal power,- he dismissed themj 
as objects too mean for his jealousy. However, 
his pei*setut]on of the Christians was more severe 
t!ian that of any of his predecessors* By ^ jy • 
his letters and edicts tlu^y were banished 95. * . 
in several paKs of the esnpire, and put to 
death with, all the torttires of itigeuiouA cruelty^ 
The predidtions of the Chaldeans and astralbgera 
also, c^neeniing his deaUi, gave ^im violent ap^ 
prd^n$ions, atKi kept him in the. most torment** 
'ing disquietude. His jealousies iacjpeaaing with 
a sense of his den^erils, he ordered the gallecy 
m which he walked to be set round with a pel- 
lucid . stdiie,' which served as a . snirror to reflect 
' the persons of all such as approached himftx>nfi 
behind^ £very omen. and. prodigy gave him 
fresh anxiety; and in prapoirtion as h& beo%me 
fearful, he became more cruel* £vei\ iNerp 1^ 
degraded by a comparison with this wretch. 
TKe former exercised his cruelties without being 
a spectator: but a principal part of th« R9man. 
miseries during this reign^.WMi to se^ and.ber 
seen ; to behold the stem air- apd fieiy visi^ 
of the tyrant, directing the torturtiS, and mih 
ficiousiy pleased wit^ adding poigoaiptee.lo ^yerj?; 
•gony. 

fiut a period was soon to be put to hm unblush« 
1^ enormities. Rome had now, by horrid ex^ 



psrimte^. jeisne'd the art;of ridding^ herself of 
her tyrants* . . Ampng the number of those whom 
he^at on£e^<Uu%$fied and suspected was bis wife 
Domitia^ whoiVi he had taken from, ^lius Lama» 
her fbnxier husband. This womao? however^ 
was becbine /obnoxious to hio^ for having placed 
heraffeclSans u{>0n one Paris^ a player; and be 
resolVedto disp^ch' her, with screral Others whoQi 
^le cithei* hat^ at suspected* It was the tyrant's 
method) to put. down the h^nies of aU SMch as he 
intended fb de8tix)y in his; tal^ets, which he car-* 
ried about him, : with great drcUmspection^ jDo- 
mitia^ fortunately happemngf to get a sight of 
t]|<jm, watt struck at findii^ h^r OWn name in 
the devoted catalogue.: 'She khowed the Au^ 
Hst toNorbanalis and Petndnius, (Mr>$fecta of the 
praetorian abends; to Stephanus, the comptroller 
cif the household ; \and tp Parthefitiusy thediief 
chaihberiain. . These, fihding^ themBdvet t>ro«^ 
scribed, afteir many consultation!^, detet*i6th^ tm 
dispatch the tpvont, and fixed upon the eighteehth 
iay o£' September ;|br the com|>letion of thdir 
t^t attempti Pdmitian, irhose death waa 
every day foretold by |he astrologers, wa^ i£ 
seems, in sodie measure i^prehensive of- that 
particular day ; and, as h<$ had been ever tinao- 
fous, i^ wtis he BOW more {>ariiGularly upon hid 
guard. He bad &^ some time before secluded 
himself in th& most secret recesses of his palace, 
lEOd at Hoidtiight wtitf so afiHghted asto kap out 
of his bed, hiqttiriilg of Im sitteiidants what hour 
of the night kjya^. ,. Upon their &lsely assuring 
him that it was an hour later than that whieh he 
was taught to' ^preheiHd, quke ti«hspprted, as 
if all danger were past, he prepared to go to the 
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bath« Just then, Petroniusy his chamberlain' 
came. to inform him that St^phaaus^ the comp* 
trailer of the household* desired to speak to him 
uponanalTair of ^lie utmost importance. The' 
emperor haying givai orders that his attendants 
should rdtirs, Stepfaanus entered .idtb his hand 
in ajscarfy which he hdd worn (huaiforsbme 
daysi the better to conceal a dagger, as none 
were pennitted to approach the emperor with 
arms. He began by giving information of a 
pretended conspiracy, and exhibited a paper, in 
which the particulars were specified. While 
Domitian was reading the contents, with an 
eager curiosity, Stephanus drew his dagger, and 
struck him in the groin. The wound not being 
mortalf Domitian caught hold of the assassin, 
and tiirew him upon the ground, calling out for 
«issistance. ITe demanded also his sword, which 
was usually placed under his pillow, but a boy 
who attended in the apartment, running to fetch 
.it, found only the scabbard. Domitian how- 
ever, unarmed as he was, would have been an 
overmatch for Stephanus, had tjot his j^ j^ 
freedman, a gladiator, and two subal- 96. * 
terns, rushed in, and dispatched the em- 
peror with seven wounds. Stephanus g'^g' 
himself was also slain on the spot by some 
officers of the guard who came to their master's 
i^scue. 

•Prodigies at this period were so common, and 
agnorance gave such scope to imposture, that it 
is almost unworthy of history to record them« 
Yet the following circumstance is too curious 
to be omitted. It is related, that Apollonius 
Tyaneus^ a philosopher, *who was lecturing in a 
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ptibfick gaiiden at' Bfdiesiifi, at . die :ver3r'niott];eti£ 
I>ointjdan was 8laii)> stoi^ng^ his faarangUey ex* 
dsavatdj ^ Courage^ SteiiAMnuS) strike the ty- 
^ rant I'' And^then^ after a paase^-^^ Rejoicef 
** TOif friends^ die tyraibt dies this day Z'^fais day 
^ do I tay ! th& vary moment in .wiiich I kept 
^ Bilent he wSered for his crimes^-^e dies i^ 
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!irti^ Reigns of Mrva\ iVqfany and Mrim* 

No sooner was tt&e death .of DomitUui pub^ 
licly aanouneedf tlian the Senalie sstettibled 
fa) an ecstaqr, of joy^ which' stich a deHvenmec 
wdl merited i and having passed a decree thai 
all his inscripdans should be emsed^ liis nkttis 
struck out of the Registers of faitte^ aad hts^fmie- 
1^ ontiltedy the)" imixiediately) with one vdice^ 
. declared CoccctUs Nerra, emperor, lest' the armj^ 
should hare time or incriimtionto int^^re m l^e 
election. 

. Nerira was of aa ittostrioos family^, though 
toot originally Roman, and above stx^y^fiv^ yearsv 
KAd when'Jie was called to the thrcme* Ae was> 
at that time, the most vemarktible mall in Rome, 
Ibr hfs virtues, moderation, and respeict to the 
laws \ and he owed his exaltation solely to Jthe 
blameless conduct of his &u*mer life* WhealiMf 
senate, went to pay him their submissions, he 
received them with his accustomed humility^ 
while Arius Antonius, his nsost intimate friend, 
having embraced him. with great fiimiliarityy ad* 
dressed him. in a language very different from 
that which the formier emperors were.aocustomjed 
• to hear. " I come.** said he, '' with others, to 
^^ ccmgratulate, not your good fortune, but that 
^' of the Roman empire. You have kmg'escaped 
<^' the naalice of your enemies, and the cruelty 
" of tyrants. Now, at the dechne of life, toJ)C 
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*^ plunged into new troybles^ and surrounding 
^^ dangers, to be exposed, not only to the hatred 
^' of enemies, but to tbe dangerous requests of 
^^ friendship, is ttxit a* state to be wished for % 
" your enemiefl will naturally envy : and your 
*' friend.s» presuming, upon .your former favour, 
*' if their suits be denied, will become enemies ;, 
^ so that you must either injure the publick, or 
^^ lose, their favour*'' Sudi candid advice wigi 
r^^ivied with proper gnftittide: and, indeed, nb 
efi^Kror seemed to vmxi such advice .mdrethan 
be; as fth^ easy indulg^ence of his. disposilaos 
tmtd^ him the prey t>f his insi^ous courtiers^ . 

Upob coming to the throne, he solemnly swore 
that no senator of Rome should be put to death 
by. bis Gommandv duriqg his mgir, from any 
oanse whatever. This. oath he so religiously' 
observed, that when two senators had conspired 
his.d^atkf be Bent for them, and carried them- 
with liim to'lhe put^ck. theatre 2 there presenting 
each a. dagger,, he desired them to strike, as he^, 
wais determii!«d not to ward off the blow. Such 
acts .of demencty .appeared to Jthe multitude as 
virtues ; but others saw them in a different iight, 
and considered theQa as encouragem^ents to vice* 
One of the {Hincipai men in Rome was heard tp 
declare, that k was indeed a misfortune to live 
under a prince who considered innocence as a 
crime ; but a greater still, to live under one who 
regarded crimes ais innocence. Having one 
night invited Veinfio, one of Domitian's most vi< 
cious favourites, to supper, the conversatiop 
turned upon the vices of Catullus Messalinus, 
Whose i|ie»iory. was detested for his cruelties, 
duciQg the former reign. As each of the guestsf 
mentioDed him with horror^ Nerva was induced 



to ask one Mauricus> who sat at tatky " What> 
^ do you think, Maunk^tisi wodld beooote. of 
^* such a man now ?"— «' I think," replied M«U<-; 
ticus, pointing to Veinto, '^ that he^wouLd b«ve^ 
^ been invited^ as $ome of us are, to sufipeibV 

. However jusi: such' sarG«»iki» migfait bay^' beeo, 
Nerva bore tbem with tbe -utoiost gcMKl^mQur, 
as be ,was ^f^^mort dedrous of betfig loved jthoa. 
feared by bisAubjectil. , His. liberality #as to ex« 
t^ive, that upoti Ms first prdmdtkm f» the eiii<i- 
pife^ be i^a& coiislcauiicd to sdi.bia ^Id and ssl* 
^r ptatc^ with bis other tiehinftoveables. He' 
i^leaEfed the xkki oi the . enifiBe Moc^ .mtiof 
ifivett diiCieifi whicbifaaid beeniinpoecd fay Ifiie 
pf^eeesBbosy; «Dd isitosdd tfac pBopetkp of those: 
wiio had toju0liy beed di^Nisaessed.^ 

' During j»9 ^boi't ,nigir<h8 niade several g^ood; 
lam^ and mgidatiDiisf andobi ever^ s^sspect be-) 
luured. lilee iaa indulg^t iaOwtio ilia >peo^« 
He permitted :nd sbittm to be elected to.fais bo<^^ 
n6ur, and eollveM:ed^su0h of Donatiaft's'as hfid' 
Gef n ispared by ^e Aenite into mon^ |Ieibl4 
many rich robes, and much of the ^Oeoifid fur-^ 
Totiirb of the pikkctt^ foid lieMnchedc itii^erai tin* 
Tedionableteitpeiiies mcontt^^ At tfae^saitfe ti me^^ 
lie had* so little tcgBupd fb'^inQi:^,thaife^ben one 
tf htr subjects' foand a lidrge treasure, aiid sub- 
mitted die disposal of It to the empemtt he^re^ 
ceiled for answer that he might mt it :'. but tto 
fiiider still informing the enfpersr that it was ft 
forttme too lar|^ far a piinite 'p^rsen, Nerva^ 
admiring his honesty, wrote y m wofd^ i^tmXf i^nr 

Such generosity and mildness, h«w<^et, ^d 
not escape enmity. C^pundus GfttstittB^- t(4tli' 
aonir others, formed' a dangelt^uft cbns^rftcy to 
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destroy him ; but Nerva would- use no'sevetity i 
be was satisfied with banishing tKose who were 
oulpable^ though the senate were for infiicting 
mcNie rigorous punishments. But the modt dan-* 

f;eroU8 insurriection against his interests wai 
lom^the pi^torian bunds, who, headed by Caa*, 
periQs QliaenuS) insisted upon - revjeB^ng the 
ktle emperorVi deathy whose memory was stiA' 
dear to them, from ihis frequent liberalities. 
N«rva, whose . kindness to good ipfien rendered 
him more obnokidas to the viciousr did all in. 
his power to stop the progress of thi& insup- 
rectien ;. he pvesfntsd himself 'to the -mucous 
soldiers, and^ opening hisi bdsom, desired them 
to strike there, ra^thei' ihaitbe gu^ty of bo much, 
injustice* The soldiefrsy' howeyes^ paid nore« 
gard fo . his remonairaQices, . but se^ng upon 
Petixinius ard Pavthenius, slew them in the most' 
igMMninious manner. . Nq( cootent iwith this 
outrage,. they even competed tiie empersr to 
approve 61 their sedldon^ ;and to make a speech 
tp the people, in which Jbe Ihaid&ed the cohoijta*' 
&ir their fiddi^« i ) ! 

. This harsh . constaint upon the emperor's in* 
cUnntioDs, waSi ia the eveiit, attended with the. 
SK>st happy elSscte^ as it cauaod theadoptioQ of 
Traian.to succeed him^ Kerva, perc^ving thlit; 
ii^ the preaentitu^ttlent disposition oi the times 
he stood; in seed of an assistant in the em^Hrev 
who might shane the latigues of g^vemm^it, 
aad. ciuitnilMite . to keep Uie licentious in. ^aw^, 
with a generoiis cocicem.fo]: the publick weifare, 
fixed upon Ulpius Trajan, an utt^r stt^nger to . 
hA% fasuiffiAttd who wi&s then governor in \Jppcr 
Gkirmil^, as bis colleague and successor. 
Tbe ii^optk)!) of this £lmirable man ixro^ed 1^ 
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g^atft curb to the IkentiDusheftft of the soidieiyy 
that they continued in perfect obedience during 
the reistof bis reign. 

This was the last piibMdc tttt of'Nerva* Ift 
About three months^ aft^ he was seized with, a 
fieveTf of which he died, after a 9hprt reign of one 
.year, four  months, and nine days; highly eft- 
teemed for hts genefosity and moderation, aiid 
deservedly endeared to the good of every ranlc. 
Indeed, had he possessed no other merit, his 
-adoption of such a man as Trajan w(^ld entitle 
him to respect. ' 

Trajan's family was originally firom _ 
Italy, though he was boro at Seville in- gg^' 
Spain. He very early accompanied his ^ ^ 
•father, who was a general 'of the-Romans, 351 * 
in his Expeditions along the Euphrates 
-and the Rhine, and, while yet veiy young, ac- 
•<jtnred a con^derable repui^tion for militaiT" 
talents. He inured his body 'to fatigue ; he 
^made long marches on foot; and laboured to 
ai^quire all that skill !n war which was necessary 
for a commander* When he was made general 
of the army in Lower G^ermany, one of the 
>most considerable eifiployments in the empire, it 
-caused no alteration m his manners, or way of 
'livings, nor did he differ fmm the -private tribune, 
•except in his superior wisdom and Wrtues. The 
great qualities of bis mind were «et>off by all ^e 
'advantages of person ; and: he was now in that 
middle time of life which is happily tempered 
•w^h the warinth of youth, and the cavtion'of 
age. To liiese endowments were added a mo- 
destf that seemed peculiar to himftlf : so that 
mankind found a p1eiu|Ure- in praising those ac- 
^compltsfaments of which the possessor seemed 



.fio w&7'Oote£ms. Updn fiie wholes Tngan is <&!• 
jttngulshed as the greatest and the best eihperar 
which Rome ever saw. Others raight ha>ae 
«quaUed hi m in war, ^itA some might hare been 
hU vrvtA i&> elemetcy and goodness ; but he 
«eenis the oiilj prinec who united these talents 
in the greatest > perfection, . and who appears 
equally to engagts our admiration, and our re- 
gard. 

Being inftwrmed of the death of Nelra, he 
prepared to return' l;o Rome^ whither he was in« 
vited by the united entreaties of the state. Hfc 
march rwa^ conducted with a discipline that had 
for a long tsme been -utiknown in the armies of 
the empire. The countiies through which he 
piassed, were neither r&vaged nor taxed, and he 
entered the city, not in triumph, <fbough he had 
■deserved many^ but ea foot, attended with the 
civil officers of the state, and followed by his 
ju>ldiers, who marched silently forward, with 
^aodesty and respect. 

One of the first lectures ht received) in regavl 
jbo his conduct as emperor^ was from Plutarch, 
the philosopher, who had the honour of being 
ills master. ' ^ Since V' observed this enmient 
avriter^ ^ your merits, and not your impov- 
^tunities, have advanced you to the emfpire, 
^ permit me to congratulate your virtues, and 
^my own * good fortune. Jf your hitune go- 
^ vemment prove answerable to your former 
^•WMth^iT shall be happy; but if you fiecotne 
^ worse' for power, yours  will be the danger, 
^ and mine the ignominy of your conduct. The 

* Thisepistlehasby spmebeen r(Qkoned«fnii!i<>u$, butpit 

richly des^rvesjk pl^&in t]^i^]»^to^f|roni. its iatrioai^K 
merit. * •'* 



^^eitors of the pupil will be charged upon his 
^' Instructory-^Seneca. is reproached for the enor« 
^^ mities of Nero ; and Socrates and Quintiliati 
M have not escaped censure for the misconduct 
'< of their respective scholars. But you have 
^' it in your power to make me the most ho- 
<( noured of men, by continuing what you are^ 
^ Continue the command of your passions ; and 
^ make virtue the scope <^ all your actions. If you 
*f follow ^ese instructions, then shall I glory in 
^ my having presumed to give them ; if you 
^'. neglect what I offer, then will this letter be 
^ my testimony that you have not erred through 
^ the counsel and authority of Plutarch." 

T^e most rapid review of Trajan's actions 
would carry us beyond our limits. Sufiice it 
therefore to say, that his application to business, 
his moderation to his enemies, his modesty in 
exaltation, his liberality to the deserving, and 
his^ frugality in his own expenses, have ail been 
the subject of paneg^rick among his contempo« 
raries ; and they continue to be the admiration 
of posterity. 

Upon giving the prefect of the praetorian 
bands, the sword, according to custom, he made 
use of tlus remarkable expression : ^ Take this 
^^ sword, and use it^-— if I have merit, for me; 
^ if otherwise, agajLnst me.'' After which, he 
added, ^ that he who made laws was the first 
** who was bound to preserve them." 

If he had any failings they were his love of 
women, and his immoderate passion for war. 
The first war he was engaged in after his coming 
to thB throne was with the Dacians, who, a j^ 
during, the reign of Domitiaii, had com-^ 102. 
mitted numberless ra^es upoo the pvo« 
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vinces of the empire. He therefore raised a po w« 
erfiil army, and with great expedition marched 
into those harbarous countries^ where he was yv* 
gorously exposed, for a loi^ time^ by Decebaiusi 
tbiQ Dacian king. At iength, however, this 
monarch, being constrained to come to a general 
battlet and no longer able to protract the war, 
was routed witli great slaughter; though not 
without much loss to the conqueror* The Ro* 
man soldiers, upon this occasion, wanting linen 
to bind up their wounds, the emperor tore his 
own robe to supply them. This victory- caw^ 
pelled the enemy to sue for peace, which they 
obtidn^d upon very disadvantageous terms : the 
king himself entering the Roman camp^ paid 
his homage as a vassal of Rome* 

Upon Trajan's return, after the triumphs 
aod rejoicings, usual upon such occasions* 
were over, he was surprised with an account 
that the Dacians had renewed hostilities* Di^ 
cebalus their king, was, therefore, a second tito^ 
adjudged an enemy to. the Roman state> An4 
Trajan invaded his dominions with an araay 
fr^Ufd to that with which he had before subdued 
him. But Decebalus, now grown more ca\]k 
lious .by his former defeat, used every .«rt to pror 
tract the war* He also put various stratag^ems 
in. practice to distress the enemy ; and) at one 
time,Lthe emperor was in great personal dangerw 
Decebalus also took Longinus, one of the Ro- 
ina9;|jei](eralft, prisoner^ and threatened to kiU 
him, in case Trajan refused to grant him ten^s 
9C peace* But the emperor replied, ^^ that peace 
and . war bad not their dependence upoA tlie 
safety of one subject only :" and Longinus ma^ 
time after fell, by a voluntary .death* Ti^ &te 



«f this general seemed to give new vigour ta 
Trajan's operations. In order to be tietter eiw 
abled to invade the enemy's territories at |deft« 
fttre^ he undertook a most stupendous worky 
which was no less than building a bridge across 
tile Danube. This amazing structure conusted 
of more than twenty-two arches, a hundred and 
fifty feet high, and a hundred and seventy 
broad; and its present ruins show modem 
architects how far they were surpassed by the 
ancients, both in the greatness and the boldness 
of th^ir designs. Upon finishing this work, Tra^ 
jaa continu^ the war with great vigour, sharing 
with the meanest of hrs soldiers the fatigues of 
the campaign, and animating them to their dutf 
by his own example. By these means, notwith» 
standing the country was spacious and un- 
cultivated, and the inhabitants brave and hardf^ 
he finally subdued the whole, and annexed 
Diacia to the Roman empire. Decebalus j^ j^^ 
made some attempts to escape> bat being io6. ' 
surrounded on evtry side, he at last slew 
bimselC and his head was sent immediately to 
Home, as a trophy of success. These conquests 
seemed to advance the empire to a greater de* 
gree of splendour and fame than it had hitherto 
acquired. Ambassadors came from the interior 
parts of India to congratulate Trajan's succesSi 
and solicit his friendship. At his return to 
Rome, he entered the city in triumph 5 and the 
:^joicings for his victories lasted for the space of 
a hundred and twenty days* 

Peace being now firmly established, Trajan 
turned his attention to internal affairs. He 
ftdomed the city with publick buildings ; he freed 
It from such men as lived by their vices } he en- 
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tertainecl persons of merit with the utmost fa- 
f&iltarity ; ' while he so little feared his enemies, 
that he could scarcely be induced to supposie he 
had any. Bemg one day told, that his friend 
and favourite 'Sura, was false to him ; Trajan, 
to show how much he reUed upon his fidelity, 
#ent, in his ordinary manner, to sup with him. 
There he commanded Sura's surgeon to be 
brought, whom he ordered to take off the hair 
about his eye-brows. He then made the barber 
shave his beard, and then went unconcerned into 
the bath as usual* The next day, when Surahs 
accusers -were renewing their obloquy, Trajan 
infomyng. them how he had spent the night, 
^ If," cried he, ' " Sura had any designs against 
^ my life, he then had the feirest opportunity.'* 
It had been happy for thi^ great prince's nie« 
mory, if be had shown equd clemency to all 
his subjects ; but about the ninth year of his 
reign, iie was persuaded to look upon the 
ChristisQis with a jealous eye* The extreme 
veneration which he professed for the religion 
df the empire, set him sedulously to oppose 
every innovation, and the progress of Christianity 
■seemed to alarm him* A law had stime time 
before been promulgated,; in which all Heteriae, 
or societie6 dissenting from the established re* 
ligion, were declared lllegaL Under the sane* 
tion^ of this law, the Christians were persecuted 
in air parts of the empire. Great numbers of 
them were put to death, as well by popular tu- 
mults as by edicts and judicial prdccedings.' In 
this persecution, St* Clemens, bishop of Rome, 
was condemned to be thrown into the sea, with 
an anchor about his neck; St* Simeon, bishop 
of Jerusalem, at the age of a hundred and 



AwetUiy, was scourged and ccojciiitdi; iSnd St» 
ignatiusy who had a pardcttlar dispute with 
Trajan^ at Antioch, wa& coademried to be 
^rown to wild beasts, in the amphitheatre at 
Rome. However, the pereecutiim ceased after 
some time'; ^ the emperor hariiig advice from 
Plinjr , the pro^consol in Bkhynish of the innOf- 
cence and simplicity of the Christians, *and of 
their inoffensive and moral way of living, he 
gave orders ihat they should not be sought 
a^er ; but if ahy offered themselves, or refused 
to sacrigce to the gods^ that they should, ip} 
either case, suffer* 

The Armenians and Parthians having thrown 
-off.all submis^on to Rome, Trajan was con^ 
strained to turn his arms against them, and to 
head the forces in person. While thus em- 
ployed, there was a dreadful insurrection of the 
Jews' in all parts of the empire. This wretched 
people, still in&uated, and ever expecting s6me 
signal deliverer, took the advantage of Trajan's 
absence in the East, to massacre all the Greeks 
.and Romans whom they got into their power^ 
without reluctance or mercy. This rebellion 
first began in Cyrene, a Roman province in 
Africa;- from thence the flames extended to 
Egypt, and next to the island of Cyprus. .These 
places they, in a manner, dispeopled with un- 
governable fury. Their barbarities were such» 
that they ate the flesh of their enemies, wore 
their skin«, sawed them asunder, cast them to 
-wild beasts, 'made them kill each other, and 
<studied new torments by which ^o destroy them. 
Howe vet", these horrid excesses Were of no long 
duration : the governors of the respective pro- 
vinces making head against their tomu^uoua 
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fuiyt soon tiiuited th¥m with a retaltatioti <d: 
crueltf) and. put them to death, not as ht^iieii. 
beings but as ot^jt^eoos pests to society. 

But to return ; Trajan haring speedily re* 
duced Armenia to submission, he marched into 
the dominions of the king of Parthia* There 
entering the opulent kingdom of Mesopotamia 
he reduced it into the form of. a Roman pro* 
▼ince. From thencfe he wont against the Par<» 
thians, oyer whom his successes were g^al 
and numerous« He conquered .Syria and Cbai- 

A D. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ famous city of Ba^ 
115.* bylott* There, attempting to cross the 
Euphrates, he wais opposed by the enemy^ 
who were resolved to stop his passage : but he. 
secretly caused boats to be made upon the adjoin* 
ing mountains i and bringing them to the waters 
side> passed his army with great expedition ; noty 
however, without great stlaughter on both sides. 
From thence he traversed large tracts of countfy^^ 
which had never before been invaded by a Ro* 
roan army; and seamed to take a pleasure in* 
pursuing the same march which Alexander the^ 
Qreat had marked out before him* Having 
passed the rapid stream of the Tigris, he ad<- 
vanced to the city Ctesiphon, which he took, and 
opened himself a passage into Persia ; where he 
made many conquests, which, however, were ra- 
ther splendid than useful* 

After subduing all the country bordering on 
trie Tigris, he marched southward to the Per- 
sian gulf, where he subdued a king, « who pos* 
sessed a considerable island^ made by the di- 
vided streams of that river; Here winter com«> 
ing on, he was in danger of losing the greatest' 
part o.f hif urmy by the inclemency of the cli-« 



'(ndste, and Ifae imindatUms of the rivept Ht 
therefore,' .widi inde&ti^ablepainS). fitted out a 
&eet, and sailing down the Persian gulf> entered 
the Indian ocean, cooquering even. to theindieS) 
pftrtof which he annexed to the Roman em^nre* 
He was pHrevented^ however, firom pursuing 
further conquests in this distant country, by the 
revok of many of the ]»oTinces he had already 
subdued, and by the scarcity of . furovisions. The 
iiKonvenienoes of increasing age» also contributed 
to iiamp the .ardour of this enterprise, which at 
onjs time he inten^d to pursue . to the confines . 
of the earth. Returning therefore along the Per^*^ 
slan gulf, and sending the senate a pfirticulaf 
account of all the nations he had conquered* 
the names of which alone composed a long ca'> 
talogue, he prepared to puni^ those coiintrieif 
which had revolted from him* He began by 
laying the famous city of Edessa, in Meso«- 
potamia, in ashes ; and, in a shcHt space of time, 
not only retook those places which had he* 
fore eduiowledged subjection^ but made himself 
master of all the most fertile kingdoms of AsiaW; 
In this train of successes he scarcely met with a 
repulse, except before the city of Atra, in the 
cieaerts of Arabia^ Wherefore^ judging that 
this was a proper time for bounding his CDn«> 
quests, he resolved to give a master to the 
countries he had subdued* With this resolution^ 
ispairmg to the city Ctesiphon, in Persia, with 
great ceremony, he crowned Parthenaspates 
king of Parthia, to . the great joy of ail his sub^. 
jects. He established another king also over 
the kingdom of Albania, near the Caspian sea. 
Then, placing governors and lieutenants in 
other provinces^ and leaving Adrian g^iend of 
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his forces in the East, he resolved to returato 
his captfti in a style of unparalleled magotEcence* 
However, he had only reached the province, jof 
Cilicia, when he found himself too weak to pro«- 
ceed in his usual maxn^r* He therefore ordered 
himself to be carried on sh]|>board to : the cityi of 
Seleucia, wh^% he died» in the sixty^thirdryear 
of his age, after a reign x)f ninete^i yearsi six 
months suid fifteen days* How. highly he wsaA 
esteemed by his subjects appears from thcsr 
manner of blessing his successors,. by wishing 
themu the fortune of Augustus, and .the. good* 
ness of Trajan* His military virtues^ howeyer, 
upon which he chiefiy valued himself, produced 
no real advantage, to his country,, and. all his 
conquests disappeared> when the power was wUk- 
drawn that enforced them. . / 

During Trajan's last illness, his wife Blotina 
constantly attended him, and k is supposed forged 
the will by which. Adrian was oominated hissuc^ 
cesser* Adrian was by descent a Spaniard^ nephew 
to the late emperor, and married to Sabina his 
grand-niece. AVhen Trajan was raised to the 
empire, Adrian .was. a tribune of the army im 
Naesia, and'sexit by the troops to congratulate the 
emperor on his advancement* But' his brothen- 
in-law, who. desired to. have an opportunity of 
congratulating Trajan himself^ supplied Adrtaa 
with a carriage that bfoke- down 'on the way* 
Adiian, however, wiais resoiyed to lose no.time> 
and performed the rest of the journey on foot^ 
This assiduity w^s very pleasing to the emperor^ 
but he disliked Adrian. from several more pre^ 
vailing motives*. He was expensive and involved 
m debt ; inconstant, capricjoiisi and envious* 
These foults, iti Trajan's. cpinioQ could .not ^he 
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compensated either by Adrian's learning or his 
talents. His great skill in the Greek and Latin 
^g^gcsy his intimate acquaintance with the 
laws of fais oountry^ and the philosophf of the 
tlmesy were slight recommendations to Trajan^ 
Ifhoy being bred himself a soldier, desired to 
have a military man, to succeed him. For this 
reason it .was that the dying emperor would by 
no means appoint a successor ; fearful, perhaps^ 
^injuring his great reputation, by adopting a* 
person that was unworthy* His death, therefore, 
was concealed for some time by Plotina, his 
Wife, till Adrian had sounded the inclinations of 
the drmy, and found thenrfirm in his interests* 
The forged instrument was then produced and 
published as genuine, in consequence of which 
Adrian, while commanding at Antioch, was elect- 
ed by all the orders of the state. 
f Adrian soon began to pursue a course quite op- 
posite to that of his predecessor, taking every 
method of declming war, and promoting the arts 
of peace* ' For this reason he abandonied alt the 
conquests which Trajan had made, judging them 
to be rather an incon^nlence than an adi^ntage 
to Hie empire ; and made the river Euphrates the 
boundary of the empire, placing the tenons al<>ng 
its banks, to-prevent the incursionsof the enemy. 
Having thus settled the affairs of the East, and 
leaving Severus governor of Syria, he took his 
journey by land to Rome, sending the ashes of 
Trajan thither by sea. Upon his approach to the 
city, be was informed that a magniiicent triumph 
was preparing for him ; but this he modestly 
declined, desiring that the honours might be 
paid to Trajan's memory, which they had de- 
signed for him. In consequence of this com- 
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mand, a most superb tiiumph was decreed) ki' 
which Trajan's statue was carried as the pnnciiial 
figure in the procession, an honour never befope 
conferred on the dead : and not ccmtent with thisy 
his ashes were placed in a golden urn, upon the 
top of a column a hundred and forty feet high } 
charged with the particulars of all his exploits ia 
basso-relievo, wliich is still remaining* 
. It was difficult for any man to appear to advan* 
tage after Ti'ajan; yet Adrian was one of the 
most remarkable of the Roman emperors, lor the 
variety of his endowments* . He was b^hiy skil^ 
ful in all the exercises both of body and laiodU 
He composed with great beauty, both in prose 
and verse ; he pleaded at the bar, and was one 
of the best orators of his time* He was deeply 
versed in the mathematicks, and no less skil£ul ia 
physick* In drawing and painting, he was equal, 
to the greatest masters ; an exceUent musician^ 
and sung to admiration. Besides these qualiiica* 
tions, he had an astonishing memoiy ; he knew- 
the names of all his soldiers, though never so 
long absent. He could dictate to one, confer with: 
another, and write himself, all at the same time. 
He was remarkably expert in military discipline ; 
strong and very skilful in arms, both on hcffser 
back and foot ; and frequently killed, wild boarSf, 
and even lions, in hunting* 

His moral virtues were not inferior to his other 
accomplishments. Upon his exaltation to the 
empire, he forgave an infinite number of debts: 
due to the treasury, from individuals and pfo* 
vinces ; and he ^ve the estates of condemned 
persons to the publick, instead of appropriating, 
them to himself. His moderation and clemency 
appeared by pardoning the injuries which he had^ 
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ll$ceivcid when he was a private man. Oiie daf 
meeting a person who had formerly been his most 
Inveterate enemy, " My good friend," cried he, 
^ you have escaped, for I am now emperor." He 
had 80 great a veneration for the senate, and was 
so careful of not introducing unworthy persons in- 
io it, that he told the captain of his guard, when 
he made him a senator, that he had no honours 
in his gift equal to what he then bestowed. To, 
his fnends he was affable, and gentle to persons 
ctf meaner stations ; he relieved their wants, and 
risked them in sickness ; it being his constant 
maxim, that he was an emperor not for his o\m 
g<ood, but for the benefit of mankind. 

These virtues, however, were contrasted by a 
(ftrange mixture of vices, most of which arose 
firom a weakness of resolution. Thus he is repre** 
sisnted as proud and vain-glorious, envious and 
detractive, hasty and revengeful. He permitted 
the revival of the persecution against the Christi- 
ans, and showed many instances of an irritable 
^spbsition, which it was the whole study of hia 
Kfe to correct or to conceal. 

But whatever Adrian's private character might 
have foeenj his conduct as an emperor appears 
hi many respects admirable, his publick transac- 
tions were dictated by sound policy, and the 
most disinterested wisdom. He was scarcely 
settled on the throne, when several of the north- 
em barbarians, the Alani, the Sarmatians, antl 
tl^ Dacians, began to make devastations oh the 
empire. These hardy nations, by~ their desultory 
iikcursions, began to be truly formidable to Rome* 
Adrian wished to have contracted the limits of 
the empire, that he might be freed from their 
fittacks; but his friends dissuading him^ he coa-^ 
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tented himself with ' breaking down the bridge 
over the Danube^ which his predecessor tuid 
built) sensible that the same passage which was 
open to him, was equally convenient to his baTba<^ 
rous neighbours. 

While he was employed in cotmpelling titese 
nations to submission, a conspiracy, concerted 
by four persons of consular dignity, was cfisccrver* 
ed against his life ; but their designs being de« 
tected, the conspirators were put to death, by or* 
der of the senate* Adrian took great pains to 
clear himself from the imputation of having had 
any hand in their execution ; but, in order en- 
tirely to suppress the murmurs of the ' peoplo 
upon this head, he distributed large sums of money 
among them, and entertained them with mag* 
nificent shows in the amphitheatre* 

After a short stay at Rome, which was em- 
ployed in regulating publick affairs, he prepared to 

A. D. ^^^^ ^^^ *^® * ^^^^ ®^ ^^^ whole empire. 

121. I^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^ ^is maxims, that an em- 
peror ought to imitate the son, which 
diffuses warmth and vigour over all parts of the 
N earth. He therefore took with him a splendid 
court, and a considerable force, and entered the 
province of Gaul, where he numbered the 
inhal»tants. From Gaul he went into Germany, 
from thence to Holland, and then passed over 
into Bntain. There, reforming many abuses, 
and reconciling the natives to the Romans, for 
the better security of the southern parts of thd 
kingdom, he built a wall of wood and earth, 
extending from the river Eden in Cumberland, 
to the Tyne in Northumberland, to prevent the 
incursions of the Picts, and othisr hai'^rous na* 
tions to the north. From Britain, retutnih^ i 



tii2<eu^ Oaul, he ifire«t«d fals jottmejr to Spaii^ 
#here he wis i'ecdv€4 with great ^07, .as iieiog 
anativie of that countiy- There, ivinimng in 
^le city of Tarragona, he called a meeting: of 
Ihe deputies fnym all the provinces, andordsdi?^ 
eslmanf thuigs for- the benefit of the nataon*^ 
Bt&ttk 43pain, returning to Rbme, he continued 
tbm for some time, in order to prepare for his 
joisiiney into the Bast, which was hastened by 4 
new ioTasicm of the Parchians* His approach 
eoQipelling > the enemy to peace, he pureed ' his 
trsrt^ without molestation; Arriving in AsiA 
Minor, he turned out df his way to visit the 
fiiimbus city of Athens. There making a con« 
siderahte stay, he was initiated into the El^isian 
mysteries, 4iCcounted the most sacred in the Pa^ 
gan mythology ; and took upon him 1^ oiiice 
of ^rchon or chief magistrate of the place. Ilk 
this place also, he remitted the severity of the 
christian pewcution^ at the suggestion of Gm^ 
minus, the pro-consul of Asia; and even thought 
of Hgceiving Chuist' among the number of the 
Gods* After a winter*s\ continuaaice at Athens, 
he went ov<&r intO'Sieily ; and visited ^tna, and 
the other curiosities of the place. Returning 
€rom thence once mqre to Rome, aftera'shott 
stay he pre]^^ed ships -and cvossed over into 
Africa. There he spent much time in< regulate 
ing abusesi, and refortning the gomnment ; in 
deciding ccmtroversies, and erecting magnilicient 
buildings. Among ' the i^st, he ordered Car*- 
tihage to be rebuilt ; calling it, after his own 
name, Adrianople. Revisiting Rome, where he 
stayed but a very tittle tinve, he traveled a se- 
cock time into Greece, passed over into A«la 
^inbr, from: thence he 'went into jSym, aM 
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tUen traversed Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt^^ 
^hene he. caused Pompey's tx>nib to be rebuilt 
and beautified* He also gave orders for. the re* 
huHdiivgr of Jerusalem, wliich was performed with 
greit ejcpedition, bf the assistance of the Jews> 
who<iM3[W began to conceive hopes of being restor* 
ed to their long-lost kingdom. But these expect* 
atioDS only served to aggravate their calamities ; 
for being incensed at the privileges which wei^ 
granted the ps^pan worshippers in their neiv 
dity, they fell upon the Romans and Christiana 
that were dispersed throughout Judea, and un-. 
tnerdfully put them all to the sword* To this 
oruel and desperate undertaking, they were chiefly 
incited by one Barcocab, an impostor ; who do* 
dared that he himself was the star fbretold by 
Balaam ; and that he was come down as a. light 
fix>m heaven to rescue them from bondage* A^ 
rian was at Athens when this dangerous insqrrec<- 
t^n began ; wherefore, sendi^ig a oowerlul body 
of men, under the comtiiand of Julius Sevenj% 
against them, this general obtained many signal 
though bloody victories, over the insurgents ; and 
Jo two years concluded the Mrar, with the destmc-. 
^xm of near s ix hundred thousand men* The re- 
RUkining Jews were banished, and by a puUkk 
decree forbidden to come within view of their na- 
tive aoiK 

This iDSurrection was soon after folkiwedby 
a dangerous irruption of the barbarous nations to 
the ncHtliward of tlie empire ; who entering Media 
wkh great fory, and passing Uirough Amienia, 
carried their devastations as far as Cappadocia. 
Adrian, prefeiTing peace upon any terms, to an 
iBiprofiti^le war,' with singidar impolicy, bought 
them off "by large #ums of money ; so ^at they 
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fetum^ peaceably into thqr* native wilda, to 
eijjoy their plunder^ and meditate fresh inva- 
sions.. 

The ertperor having now spent thirteen yean 
in trav<;lling through bis dominions, and ^ j^^ . 
reformiitg the abuses of the enipire» re- 135. 
solved, At iengthf to return and end his ^ ^ 
days at Rome* Nothing could be more g^ * 
^ratefiil to the people than his present 
ic^solution of coming to reside among them ; they 
received him with the loudest demonstrations of 
joy ; ,9ndi though he now began to gixiw old and 
unwieldy, he. remitted not the least of his former 
assiduity and. atteniion> to. the publick wel&re* 
His chief amusemtnt was in conversing with the 
'most celebrated men in every art and scteneet 
iroquently boasting that he thought no kind of 
knowledge ihconsidera&le or to Kb nag iootca> 
cither in his private or publick capacity* This 
deare iaf knowledge was laudable, if kc^t wittn 
in b<Miods ;. but he seemed, to affect universal ex-^ 
eeUieoce r and even envied all, wlio aspired at an 
equal reputation, in any of the arts* with himselfi 
Ittlfi saMlthatbe ordered Apoll^orus, tbe ai>- 
cbiteett. to be-^ to. death cmly for too freely re« 
raadcing upon* the errors of some structure erect-* 
ed fbom the emperdr'fr designs* Fawrinus, how^ 
ever, a man of great repistation for pbiloooidiy^ 
happpniag: one day to dispute with him upoa 
some philo6Q|»hical subjectf had the good sense Iq 
adknowledge himself overcome. Hia friends bann- 
ed lik|) for tbus giving, up the argnh^ent,. wbtn 
he imgbt easily have pursued it with aucceaa: 
^< Hoir,'f replied Favorlaus, <^ would you have nie 
^ «>nt^id with a in%n who is Hiaater of thirt)^ k« 
^Sioina?r" But whatever ought have been his 
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weakness in aiming stt tHiivenuil rafmtaitlmiy he 
was tn ho part of hift reign remiss in attending tHe 
duties of his exalted station. He ordered th© 
Itnights and senators nevisr to appear in publlck, 
Jnit in the proper habits of their orders. He*fbf^ 
bade master to kill their slaves^ as had been bt" 
fore allowed ; but onhoned that they should he 
tried by the laws enacted against Capital offencetf^ 
A law so just, had he done nothing thoK, des^rr* 
tod to ha^e insured his reputation with' pos(teiiiyr 
and to have made htm dear to ihanklnd. 

• In such causes he consumed' the greMestparc 
of his time ; but^ at last^ finding thtt duties of 
his station daily increasingt and his own strengtlf 
pnoportionany dimimshingy he retn^ed np<M 
aidopting a successor! whose mMtff niighe d6< 
ierve/ ajid Whose doumge secutt^^-lsii exaltattofU 
After^mok^ dUilberadonsa he made olioict'oF^!&W 
cius Commodus^ whose bodily infirnnlics, .how< ^ 
ever, rendered him unfit for a tnist of Inck iiM» 
portance. Of this, after some tibie> Ad4>af 
seeded sensible, > declaring) that ht itpented ^,. ^ 
having chosen so feeble a sudoessor^ and 9ayii^4 
^ duM he had leaned against a mbUldidril^ wail/^ 
Ii<ii«reTe^ Olmtnodus soon 'i^el^it|yifig>^ the tiek-i 
petOT immediatdy adopted-Msf^tifiPiAmonhMKH 
afterwards tAimanMSd ttm Pkis;"' trait ^hsvlsii^ 
c<)%ed him tbadbpt twio tothi^i^ namely, Mar«^ 
ais Aurelius and LucfitB Y<&rusy all^of wh^iri 
ifterwards succeeded tothe^cmphie:« ^ /. ; . 

While hie was^ thus mreM in 8ppcm0ft^»(Sile«i 
es^Mtj hh bodily infirmities} m)r ^tiicrpaiied? 
and «t length,' his paity bbc»mingt«isu[)(hirtable^ 
he vehemently desired tfiat some^/hiii atteiid- 
arts^oidd (i^spatch him% Ant^r^mj hox^erer, 
WoubT by nor 4neahs permit 4ny of hSk donmticks 
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to be guilty of so great an impiety, but used all 
the arts in his power to reconcile the emperor to 
sustain life, but with so little effect, that Adrian 
frequently cried* out in his' agonies, " How 
^ miserable a thing it is to seek death, and not 
" to find it!" In this deplorable situation, he re- 
solved 'twi going to. Bids, where the tortures of 
Ms diseases 'increasing, ihey affected his under- 
standing, so that he gave orders that several 
persons shotrtd be put to death ; which howef V, 
Antoninus took care to prevent. Continuing, fbr 
some' time, in excruciating pain, the emperor was 
at last resolved to observe no regimen; often 
saying, " that kings died merely by the multitude 
of their physicians." This conduct sei*yed lo 
hasten l^at. death he Beemed so earnestly to de- 
iru*e; and it was probably joy upon its j^u^ 
appfT>ach which dictated the celebrated 139/ 
stamzas which are so well known *, in t-^- 
•pcating- which he expired^ in the sixty-second 
year 'of -his ag^, after a prosperous reign olT 
twenty-two years, during which he reduced the 
laws- bP*tfieeTftj)ire into one regular code* ' ' 

..M '.. :u* AninxBla vagida blanduis,' 
\i ; . ,.j Hfltpefcc^mcMjoe corporis;. 
.QiiaB nunc abibis in loca \ 
Pallldiila, frigida, nudula« 
Nee ut soles dabis Jocos. 

.Thus translated by Mr. Pope :i . 

Oh fief tiiQkg fpiiity wandering fire. 

That lon^ has warm-'d my tender breast^ 
Witt thou no more my frame Inspire ? 
* '■*  Ho more a pleasing cheerful guest > 

• Wh»th«r, ah ! whitherart thou flying, ' ' 

. To whAtdaKkt tindweover^d chore .? 
Thou seem'jst aU treml^tng, shiyering^ dytng. . 
And wit and humour are no more. 

2 A 3 
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'HiC Reigns of ^ntomnia^ ffiU^ Marcus^ yiiwreflw, 
CommdditB^ uni^eT^titiiix. .. . r 

A NTdNINUS, who JQbw succee^d to the im- 
XJl perial throAe, was bonii|;i thcxity ^ Ne- 
sinis in Gaul. His father was a hobljeauiLn bjT^an 
ancient family) who had enjoyed the h]gKeiSt;W 
nouFs of the state* At the time of the death of 
Adrian, he was above fifty yeasts old; and had 
passed through many of the most important of« 
fices of the state, with j^reat Integrity, and .9^ 
pticaHon. His virtues in pnvate Ufe were oivly 
rendered more conspieuous by his epuAtatiQii*- H^ 
was di^ibgulshed for justice^ clemency) aQc[.paQ-* 
deraiioit; for purity of morals, and, pie^.^t^ the 

gorfs. \ .; L , - , , 

In the beginrabg of his reign^ h& roaj^Xt^^^v^ 
paHicular study,' to pix)mote onlf the most de- 
serving to ^mplo]ntiient»^ ilie ^nlbdtrated many 
imposts and tribijtes, -and' ^OfAiiayitded that all 
should be levied ^thottt paitl^ty ^ oppression. 
His liberality was such, that he even parted with 
all his own private fortune in relieving the dis- 
tresses of tint necessitous. A]^inst which, when 
Faustina, the-etttprtss, ibettied ^ i>einortstrate, 
he reprehended her foHf, ailegitig, th^t as soon 
as he was possessed of the empire he ^tted all 
private interests ; and havix}^ n»|hiBg of Ills own> 
all properly bdonged to the ptibtick. H>e seldom 
incumed any eac^nso^ by trftvistttng, "zmik avoid- 



«1 all 141(6 pftgeantvy aod ..OBte^i^tioB. Bf this 
migsd conduct, be wf^ tl^ JM^tOr eofjbM to vdj^ 
prfss aU the insuireGticHis that happen^ during 
his reig^V j^^^r in S^rit^in*) ili Daciay or ki 
j^/iYNBiy^ Thu& he iKtajB atoiee reveMbieed «M 
Jbved by mankind; befiag acconnitd rkher <a 
patron, and fWh^ of pk siakgcteD^ than a naiastct* 
^iad commaader^ A«iba«a«i{|c^ li^efe aent to hiite 
&QAi,the .remolie^ paitsof Hyreania, Bactria, 
jKod- Indiaj to aolicU.j^i^ ^UiM»c$ and frieacMiipj^ 
and some desinng hiii^ to itppoint them a kis^ 
whom they s^^a^e^ .proujd to 9bey« H^ ahoived 
not less pi^teri^l t^cave ^warda the oppressed 
Christians; ip ^vhose iQ^3roiM* he do^lMtd, ^tket 
it anjr ,^ou)d proceed, te di^t^th them* meretf 
upon-tjM fkccouoit of their • .religion, that siicli 
shpujd undergQ.^h^ sairne ..puinisbniidnt whteh 
'^as intjend^jig^inpt4he,|*!(^ ... 

o Ti^s clemency was attc^nded with tx> ieas affile 
bllit^ and fr^ofli,; hfH^ M the. Mae tilne^ he 
w;aa uppn his gns^s tjMit his. Mtdidgenct jta hii 
friends ^should not tempt them i^ i&aolence or 
oppr^s^iv Jtf e t^er^ra took ^»re that hik 
ppurtiem. s)>oul4 tt^t. s^l theijr favours nor taki: 
f^ny gnkUHtK ^^OR jLi^eir , rsukofp.' la : thd l^ff. : 
Um^ of a grjeali i^ii^ine in Rome^ he pix>^ i^^! : 
Jirided foi; ti^e ^nijanU' 9f ihc,|^poplie,,attd U ^ * 
lli^nt^ned ^i^ nuc^^bers ynth bnea^ ^nd . <si^\ 
wine /during :it]P uqntii^ia^ce^^ Wh^a^iny , , ,. r 
pf his subjepta ^t^^pM tOtinOfLnie him.Mritb.« 
p^sion . for jniU^ry . gtorFi^ he wpi^d 4«M»wei1, 
V that, he Tuore^d^red 4h^- ^^ifpatrwHimkoiom 
subject t|l^ (i^e.; ^^^ructi<Ml, of ^ though «nef 

'.^ HibmU i wall iiji^Brhain to defen^ jt fjroB^ the iiif 
btirSicmioFi'KI&'bafbarlaiifsm the north. •' ' . ,. 



i Mt was m eitMtnt tewait&e^dt l^airnbd inetii 
whom he invited from aU parts of the wos^di 
«nd ndsed to .wealth and honour. Among the 
TCst he sent &r 'JVpoDohias,^ the ^mhous stoick 
l^ilosopher,' €o itistract his adopted son, Marea^ 
Am^litis, 'whom he had preVibuslj ma^ed to 
fails daughter.^ ^ Apoifionitts beii^g arrived^ at Rome» 
the eitiperor deatred im attendimce $ b^t the ot^r 
.arrogdiitly 'answered) thitit was a scholar*s/daty 
to wait upon the mae(te5 and not the master^s 
upon the scholar. . Te this i^^ly^ Antoinihus only 
returned with .a smile, «* that ft was surprising 
how Apollonius, Who made ' no dilficulty - of 
coming from Greece to Rome^ should tiilnk it 
so hard to walk from' one pAiH: of Rome- to 
another *r" ^nd imm't^ilitety siidtit Mai^Us Au*^ 
relius to him. White this eken^aiy piince Was 
thus employed, in msdcing-ma^i^diidhapt^y^^'ih 
directing their conducthy his bWn exiikni{>le^ or 
reproving «heir follies with^tlie keenness- of tt^- 
huke, he was seized with^' a violent fev^r- (^fbo- 
mmh a pleasupe4iouse a% soitie distance "from 
Home ; where, finding hiniself siensibly d^a^ihg; 
he. ordered his friends cknd-priitipal offlcet^ td 
Attend him. Inrth^r presence h^ cdnfirmeil the 
adoption of Mapcus AureHiis, wifliaut onc^ natti* 
ing Lucius Verus, - who had vbeen joined 'by 
Adrian with hini in the stk:cession ; then cotki- 
manding the golden statue of 'fortune, which 
wais always in the eliamber of th6 emperors, to 
be reittoveid to thftt of. his. successor, he expired^ 
kk the seventy-fif^h! year of hifr'age, ftfter a^p)x)s« 
pereus^ reign ^ tw^ttty-two ' jrears tmd almost 
eight mcMiths, during which he had rather studied 
to defend the^ Roman empire than to enlarge its 
teuridairies, to render his t'ebblehatliy thah to 
make themTeared. 



. TH^ kMM of: sttci»«i empcsoQsiiiay sii^ Jujl 
esoMf ^ suppboed; t» Jiaaaiti umvnM^^ii^r 
ik/rrawm Hia. a^optoditoiy iMatx:^s An* •f^^ 
wrilnsfpwapunced Wa^ineraLtuIbgy ; and ^;^J' . 
llloi%h Jeft itoltt j^uccosaov jb^ the throne^ 
ddihititediiiuciin yignj& as bk associate and equaii 
ISma Admii, fer tie fi»if time, saw'iUelf gpvemu 
ed'Jiy tvh>iAn»vetgtv!o6£i(pial pomrj boi of very 
dMforfintsD^fh aed |iif|o]9Bons» ^ Aurdkis was the 
aoh!of.Anani9'.Vjci¥s, ofaiii.aBeieht and iltUstti^ 
mis liamily</#i^ioh!(ctt2rabd[:itB original^ frinh Ntici 
99aB**j ' ' LbiciiMf : Ydnos'jiii^ : tixe/ son/ o^^teramoduty 
ifriMfc-ted^biduad Ut>pfoa l^iAdnan;, batdlbd^Mbt^ 
l^fld^eedediio thaithraoe.. i A^lrelius waH'Civ re^ 
■aitiaade ^jbiff vhliieti find/ accgmiplivlnnenta^ 
aai ins partner m;itbdfiepiflircc.'Wks jfoC'hiir4ivfi 
gomdnaiDla phsaidinj^d 4cta»chisd;ln0ratel5; iTto 
aeto i«ttrtaii^jBaaAii^»f t^lfreatJdit ^jbodit^asraad 
ufadoiri'i! cH^ Vihf nof isriariHi<ae>' rgt^a i ea t tt ) ami 

disaipittSbna . .• ;;.:•.') .-V.^yv i..\ 1t> ;,w; , >. 
Scarccly.were the>ti;rp c ii ipertt ' i i-gbtHfediiia?<iie 
tlir6t^>i ^kMpKfbt Qhipiro i?#as:a(tta:)lied:i>n' '^^twi^ 
side^ bf tiie-'bavinrianr* ' ? The >C«itv imradsd G^itv 
mmy and Rbastia)' itttagin^ aii^a»f|hxArd anA 
$iUMsd;.bttt wer^ aftfer aoaar tiiDfe). .inipctte^' Jy 
Vflctarinus^* .Tioie . Britons likc#iie*i«ro(iMv'bu€ 
werii iBpreased by CaUifiiiDiita^ biilrtfte HaHA^ftaVR^- 
aodcc their hiag'^oiogMin^ niade'aiB'lii9ii)>ticfii 
moi^ dnaatjiiil tban dthar aE the fonAeii^ d^Mroy^ 
iktgi tt|e:RoniB0jsgioi» in AmmiSh ; sttidm^emin 
ing Syria, and driving out the Roman ^gatfawttiqit 
}n/t)i^der bo^iatopjiM ^ ptogrea^nf ihUt IpvbaOus 
iuvasiohv ¥^ii8iiw|nsdf -waikt iA(.*^MR^^ 
Dadeivia^ thenHat: jndid]6iia 4«hieei iM being 
fiuibliiKd wiihi il?r abteu astntMi bf 44» ^ 



neglQcttai «wr5r admonkicai ; ' 8»dy tboughtl«Ba of^ 
the, urgency of hib^expeditioli^ plunged himsei£ 
inl6 evei-f kipd o£ . ddiaucher^. These ^xtxoessear 
on his journey brought on a violent ferfer, -whkli: 
Ms: ;G0nstitution with . diflaGOUy ovacdnjie ; : but 
nothing, toiiid' correct hu: vicious indhiatKA^ 
Upon his entering. Aijtidch, he pesob^ed to- gito» 
an ; indulgence Ao ^very: lappBjite,; "^thout .attends 
iog'to the- fatigues of isaJTi ^-llnerej iBf)lietofriti 
beautiful Suburbs, <^allbd['Iliiplihe,i4ic. rioted ^in* 
eKoes^s uiikhown even to*the^ volu^tvibu* Greehs ^ 
kawgfall the ^lory of the ixM tb hia^li^utieilaiil^ 
whor: were sent to repress 1 the eneiiy. Theai^ 
howevefr :^ught. vith gmnlfT success :jlStalni9 
Briscus i to<* Artazaita 4 iMahitni put VologAsi» 
to flighty ifciidkiJSelentiiD)'pknde^ and. burnt 
Babj^cm : noi .^Qbesip^ach. ^and< ; tlempHshed' the- 
magnideent palace of the - kings of ^arttua# iar 
a course of four years, during which the war 
OQbttnued^t Ahe.' RomfOH < penetrated lar into the 
PartUan x(R3iiti»y> and/ entirely subdued it; Imt 
upod their TotvJDii; 'their army 'was dreacMuUy ce-. 
dncedMbyrlpaBtiienq^ and fanzine.' Verns, ^aw^ 
even J^Mlned .to> m^o^r'the hon Ars> of a .ti^mpfa, 
so hardljr earned by others. Wherefore, haipuig 
apfKMHBited' a king over the Armenian^ and find- 
ing- . the< 'Parthiana . entirely subdued, he assustied 
Uie title of Armenicus and Parthicua; and then 
relumed .to; Rome in the greatest pomp and 

.' tDtuiiig tkie|coucse t>f this hm^ oaqpedition, Au* 
ttXm vraa aedidbualy inteht upoti <dis^buting jua-* 
dee <tod hapfuneas to his 8iibj6ol& at home* He 
first applied hinielf .to the reguiadon of publick 
afiBurs> and to the correcting of such faulta .as^ he 



Itund-^in tbe laws and pollcj of tbie s^te. ' Iq' lliUi 
eikLeayour) he showed fiUch ; singular u^speet for 
ths senate} that the Qommonwealth jteem^d in a 
manner once mom revived, under his eiquitable 
udmilli^if^on.: ,While.thi4ssloii^WlKPPCUj;)ftedt 
be ^^s^tdmVf mortified, with apcoimts pf the-enor* 
nptiesaf his coUe^ufi y bpt feigning himself ig- 
norant of his excesses, he judged marriage to be 
thie best method of reclaiming him ; and therefore 
B^t him fais daughter LuciUa, a woman of greadt 
l^i^uty, lii^MMn Venis married at Antioch. This^ 
howeverj^was found ineffectual ; LuqiUft.proT^ 
of a dispofijijUon very unlike her. father; wd 
instead of correcting her h^sb^nd's.^e^gt^var 
gancesyoniy contributed. 1^ inflamf* tbei9.* r .Th0 
i^etum of Veru^ was still more fatal to tt^ tm^ 
pive 'f for his army cairried bapk th^ plagoo 
Iro^i. Parthia) and disseminated tl>e iofeQ^tfi-.inlo 
fUl th^ provinces throi^h which itpass^ ; while 
4h|s proffigM^e wretch c^ppe^ed equally, ioMPsii^ 
Co humanity or shame* Indeed pot^iqg fi^ould 
exceed tb^ miserable ^tate of the emfMr^^ tbis 
period* in the horrid, picture was;r§p9esented 
an empierpr, unawed by,evm{rf^9 or the cala- 
mities sprrounding him) giving way ta unheard- 
of debaucheries ; — a raging pestilencf^ spreading 
teitor and desolation throagh all parts .of the 
western world ;^— earthquakes, faminesi and in- 
undations, such as had never before happened ;-*^ 
tbe products' of th^ earth throughout all Italy, 
devoured by locusts ; — ^^11 the barba<^us nations 
surrounding the empire — ^the Germai\s, the Sar* 
matians, the Quadi, and Marcomanni— ^taking 
advantage of its various calamities, .and making 
irruptions even into Ital y lP T t he pi^esls exhaust- 
ing every expedient that ignorance had ever ii\- 
vente<ib to propitipO^ethe gqds i. ai^i to. crown th«i 
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Wh6te, these ^^^ast9!^4»I if thei^^ 

kMiities huA n6t been svtf&oiefft) o^^rtb^d the ^^ 

tresses of%he state to the ini^etie& <^ the 

€liirii<tos alofierflfb^thatiC violent porse^utioti 

Mge^maH fiastS'Gf Cheen^^ m-'vrhMf' Justin 

MaHiy)^, >St. Poiyctf*t> bishop <Jf •^Snijp»«af,' and 

an kifitiite numbei^ df ottte'^-sbfre^d'fliiailyv^ 

dom, • •■• ■'■ ;- ';•• ' = '^- '-'--y 

I{> this -scene of umWpsal tiitkiidt^' d^sol^ofi) 

and distress/ thef«e was 'nolihiii^ Wv febtitWe-i^* 

to^^nd the wisdom of ode man alone 'to restofe 

irtinqtAlMty, and; bring back hiappinfess to the em^ 

piite. < l^urdiiis began his endeav«)iM;by matx:ti^ 

iftg; against 'the Marcon^annl' and Quadi, ^taldHg 

Vcms -with him, who' reluctantly irft the i^en-* 

sttol ^dightsof Rofrte- for, the fktigues of a 

4^wfp* They came up with the M&rcoitianni 

near tiie city -of A^uiieia, and, after a futious 

engagement, .routed their whole arm/ f-' then 

pwsi^ifgitke'^igitives aiiK>s the Alps, oTcrcame 

l^iiie#n iS 'several congests, and at Iast,^^m4rel7 

<kfearthigthem, rettti^ned into Italy ^ without any 

j^ j^ connider^l^e kiss. As' the winter was 

-in/ ^r'^^^^^^J^^^Veuis^Vs^as deters upon 

gc^g -fh>m Aquileia to Rome: in this 

journey h6 was seized with an apoplexy Which 

put an end to his tile, at the age of thirty-Dihe 

years, • having reigned nine in conjunction witii 

Aurelius* 

.' Aurdius, who had hitherto fek the f&tigiles of 
governing not only an empire, but of control- 
ling his unworthy colleague, be?ng now left to 
himself, began to act with greater diligence smd 
success than ev«r- His first care was to marry 
his daughter Lucilla % Claudius Pompeianus, a 
man of moderate fortune amd humble station^ 
ht2t eminent for his h6nesty> courage^ aod wisdom^ 



He then left Rome to finish the war a|^ainst the 
.Marcomanni, who joining with the Quadi, the 
Sairmatians, the Vandals, and other barbarous 
nations, renewed hostilities with unusual rage and 
devastation. They had some time before attack«- 
ed VindeX) prefect of the pra&torian bands, and 
in a general battle near the Danube, destroyed 
no less than twenty thousand of his men* They 
even pursued the Romans as far as Aquileia, and 
would have taken the city, had not the emperor 
led his troops in person to oppose them* Aurelius 
having repulsed the enemy, continued his en- 
deavours to prevent them from making future 
inroads. He spent in this laborious undertaking 
no less than five years, supporting the most dread- 
ful fatigues, and supplying, by the excess of his 
courage, the defects* of a delicate constitution. 
The stoick philosophy in which he was imbued) 
had taught him a simplicity of living, and a 
contempt of danger, which served as an example 
to the whole army* At length Aurelius sd 
wearied out the enemy with repeated attacks^ 
jthat he constrained them to accept of such terms 
of peace as he thought fit to propose^ and thus 
Returned in triumph to Rome* 

This business being settled, he resumed hii 
usual endeavours to benefit mankind by a further 
'reformation of the internal policy of the state. 
He ordered that no inquiry should be made af^er 
the fortune of deceased persons who had been 
.dead five years* He moderated the pubtick ex- 
liienses, yid lessened the number of shows and 
jiports which were exhibited on the amphitheatre* 
He particularly took the poor under his pro* 
tection, and found suchjjjj[^asure in relieving their 
Wants^ that he copsiomd his ability to suppl^f 
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the dictates of his compassion} as one of the 
greatest hslppinesses of his life. He laboOred in* 
cessantly to restrain the luxuries of the great, 
prohibiting the use of chariots and litters to per* 
sons of inferior station, and endeavouring by all 
means to correct the lewdness and disorders of 
women. 

But his laudable endeavours were soon inter- 
rupted by a renewal of« the former wars. The 
barbarians no sooner perceived his army with- 
drawn, than they took up arms once more, and 
renewed their ravages with greater fory than 
before. They had now drawn over to their side 
all the nations from Illyricum, to the furthest 
parts of Gaul. Aurelius, therefore, again saw 
himself surrounded with difficulties; hts armv 
had before been wasted by the plague, and fife- 
tjuent engagements, and his treasures entirely, 
exhausted. ' In order to remedy these incott- 
veniences, he increased his forces by enlisting 
slaves, gladiators, and the banditti of Dalmatia. 

To raise money, he sold all the moveables be- 
longing to the empire, and all the rich furniture 
vhich had been deposited in the cabinets of 
Adrian. This sale, which continued for two 
months, produced so considerable a sum, as to 
defray all the expenses of the war. Hb next 
effort was to march foinvard, and cross the Da- 
nube by a biidge of boats. He then attacked 
the enemy, gained several advantages, ' bufnt 
their housed ' and magazines of com, and re- 
ceived the submissions of such as \^ ineon* 
siderately joined in the invasion. The«ilet«I of . 

his campaigns is little interesting, but cnc battle 1 

deserves to be particulfpized. -^It was begun b]r 
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Hie enemy's slingera iu:ross a riTer^ which ' a. D. 
indiiced the Romans to ford ity and make 1^5. 
a great slaughter of those who attempted ^ ^ : 
to defend its banks on the opposite side* 923,' 
The enemy anticipating a pursuit, re- 
tired, having previouslf left some bodies of ar- 
chers) covemd by a squadron df horse, to skir- • 
mish with the Romans^ as if they designed to 
stop their progress. The Romans, with incon*-* 
siderate Yalour, attacking this forlorn hope, pur-' 
sued them among a chain of barren mountains ; 
where ^hey found themsel^^es unexpectedly blocks*': 
ed up on every side* However, they continued 
^ghting, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the 
place; but the enemy prudently declined en- 
gaging, not wilting to leave Uiat victory to: 
diance, which they expected from delay. At' 
length, the excessive heat of the enclosed situation, 
long-continued fatigue, and a violent thirst, to-» 
ta&y disheartened the Roman legions : they 
could neither fight nor retreat. In this deplor- 
able exigence, while sorrow and despair were 
th^ir only companions, Aurelius tan through* 
tiieir ranks, and in vain endeavouied to rekincUe 
their hopes and their courage. Nothing was 
heard but groans and lamentations ; nothing seen . 
but marks of terror and desolation* At this 
dreadfol juncture, and just as the barbarians* 
were ready to fall upon them, we are assured, by 
itome writers, thtft the solemn prayers of a: 
christian legion then serving among them, pro- < 
duced ^ch a fall of rain, as- instantly refreshed 
the fsunting army* The same clouds also which 
brought th^ Romans such seasonable relief, at 
the same tiftte^Hischaiifed such a terrible storm of 
hail, accompanied with thunder, agidnst th^ ene- 
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my^ as astoiushed and confounded them ; and 
ngtadf^ them «n easy prey to the renovated cou- 
rage x>f the legions of Aurelius^ 

Such are the circumstances of an engagement}' 
acknowledged by pagan, as well as christian 
writers, only with this difierence, that the latter- 
ascribe the victory to their own, the former to 
. the prayers of their emperor. Aurelius,' how- 
ever, seemed so sensiUe of miraculous assistance^ 
that he immediately relaxed the persecutions 
ii^;ainst the Christians, and wrote to the senate in 
fitvour of their religion* After many violent 
conflicts, the barbarians sent to sue for peace ; 
and obtained conditions more or less severe, as 
the emperor found them more or less disposed U^: 
revolt. But. while Aurelius was engs^ged in 
leaking final arrangements in this quarter, & 
fresh rebellion called him to the defence of his 
dominions at home* 

Avidius Caasius was one of the enlperor's most 
ftyourite ' generals,' and had been cfhiefly initru- 
mental in obtaining the Roman successes in Par«- 
tMa; His principal merit seemed to consist iti 
his restoring the old discipline, arid in pretending 
evident regard for the commonwealth in its an- 
cient form. But in fact, all his seemmg regard 
for freedom, vras only to seia^ upon the libertr^a 
of his country for His own aggrandisement. 
Wh^efore, finding the fcasterti army willing to, 
^pport his pretensions, he ^elaimed himself 
emperor in Syria* One of his chief artifices to 
procure popularity was, his giving outsat *he 
was descended from the fathous Cassius, who had 
conspired against C«sar ; and, like him, he pre- 
tended, that his aims were for there-establish- 
ment of th^ commonwealth of Rome. He also 



€aa^d it.to be nimoHrecl th^ AaceUua vas de«4ir 
to whose memory he ^ffoc^ed to show the greatest 
Inspect. By such prdencesy he omled a brge 
body of men under his command, and, in a short 
time, brought f^l the countries from Syria to 
Mount Taums under his subjection* These pros* 
pe^us beginnings served to increase theemperor's 
activity, but not his ai^rehenfiions* He prepai«4 
to oppose him without any marks of uneasiness 
for the event ; telling his sc^diers, '< that he would 
freely yield his empire to Avidius, if it should 
he judged conducive to the publick good ; for, as 
to hi^ owA part, the only fruits he had from ^x 
altation, were incessant labour and fatigue.'' ^^ J 
** am ready," cried he, ^' to meet Avidius before 
*^ the senate, and before you ; and to yield hin^ 
^' the empire without the effusion of blood, or 
^^ striking a blow, if it shall be thought for the 
^^ publick good. But Avidius will never submit to 
^' such a tribunal.; he who has been faithless to . 
^' his benefactor, can never rely upon any man's 
^' professions. He will not even, in case of being 
-*' worsted, rely upon me. And yet, my fellow«i 
** soldiers, my only fear is— ^and I speak it with 
^!. the greatest sincerity— 4est he should put an 
^' end to his own life ; or lest some, thinking to 
^' do me a service, should hasten Ins death. Th^ 
^^ greatest hope that I have, is to prove, that I 
^' can pardon the m^st outrageous offences; to 
^' make him my friend, in spite of his reluc* 
^ tance i and to show the world, that even civil 
^ wars may. have a happy issue**' 

In the mean. time, Avidius strained evdty 
nerve to lui*e partisans, and in particular he en^ 
deavoured to win over the Greeks 4 but the lov« 
which aU mankind bore the good en]|>eix>r, ihxs* 
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trated his expettaiidQs in &fe qofifter i snArtmm 
Ms moment the tide ^ lils^ fartime seemed to 
€iim> His officers and soldiers soon begsoi tore* 
t;ard faim with contempt ; and a% last slew hlmi 
in Ites than foar months after 4heif aievolt. ^ His 
bead was brought to the empeior; who received 
It with regret]^ and ordered it an honoorabl^ in* 
Cerment. The- rest of the coii^irators Wei^ treats 
ed with gf*eat lenity : some few were haniabed^ 
but recalled soon after. This clemency was ad« 
mired by some, and condemned by othets ; but 
Che emperor little regarded the murmurs or t^e 
applause of the t^nthinkifig multitude* When 
seme took the lH>erty of blaming his conduct^ 
telling him, that A vidius would not have beell 
So generous had he been conqueh>r ; the emperor 
made this Sublime reply, ** I never served th© 
^< gods so ill, or reigned so irregularly, as to fear 
« Avidius could ever be conqueror/* 

Though Avidius was no mere, yet Aureliuf 
was anxious to bring those who had been nuskd 
by his example, to a proper sense of their duty «r^ 
He therefore took a journey iiito the East^ wher^ 
in all places, heat once charmed them with his 
afiability, raised their' admiration by his de- 
mency, instructed them by precept, and im« 
proved them by example* In this journey^ the 
empress Faustina was unexpectedly seized with 
a violent distemper, and died: She was a Woman, 
whose wanton life gave great scandal tothedig« 
nity of her station ; however^ her passive hus- 
band either could not, or at least aiTected not 
to^ see her enormities, but wilfingly admitted the 
lll*deserved hotiours, wluch the senate impor>» 
Innately decreed to her memory* 

Ih bis way to Romci be visited Alhen% whert 



be cottdstvei mtmy Honours on the inhabitants^ 
and estabfished pt^fessors In all the sciences, 
with niunificent salaries for the encouragement 
of learning. Upon his landing in Italy, he 
quitted his sioldier's h^lMt, as also did his army ; 
And made his entry into Rome in the gown whieh 
^di^as usually worn m peace* As he had been ab* 
sent almost eight years, he distributed to each 
eitizen eight pieces of goM, and remitted all the 
debts due to the treasury for sixty years past; 
At the same time he nominated his son Commo* 
dus to succeed him in the empire, and made hira 
a 'partner in his triumphal entry. He then re- 
tire for some time to a country seat, where, by 
the study of philosophy, he delighted his mind» 
^and regulated his conduct ; he usually called it 
his mother, in opposition to the court, which he 
considered as his step-mother. He also was fre« 
quently heard to say, ** that the people were 
happy whose philosophers' were kings, or whose 
kings were philosophers*.'* In fact, Aurelius 
"Was one of the most considerable men of his 
time, and his merits as a writer, of which there 
are proofs extant, would have insured him im^ 
tn6rtality« But philosophy was not with him 
Inere speculation ; his tranquillity was such, that 
he was never observed to 4eel aiiy emotion, nor 
to change countenance, either in joy or in sor-J 
row. >His' chief masters were Apollonius of 
Chalcis, and Sextus Cheronensis, grandson to the 
famous' Plutarch: these shared his bounty, a^ 
did all the learned men of his^reign. He had} 
indeed, learned the art of s6 blending liberality 
with the most frugal economy, that he seemed ni* 

' -^ Thiftfteiitimefit^ntiiini^i&ore point than truths 
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tber the equitiible guardian of another's vealtl^' 
than the pos^ssor of his own ; and gave with 
such a good grace that his manner enhanced his 
gifts. , > 

Having once more restored prosperity to his 
gU)bjects, and peace to mankindi he expected in 
tde decline of life to I'est from future toils; but 
it was his fortune to be ever employed. News 
was soon brought him, that the Scythians^ and 
other barbarous nations of the North, were agsdn 
in arms, and invading the empire with furious 
impetuosity. He therefore once more resolved, 
to expose his aged person in the defence of his 
country, and made speedy preparations to op- 
pose the barbarians. He requested the senate^ 
ibr the Jirst time, to advance -money out of the ' 
publick treasury ; and though it was in his power 
to take what sums he thought proper without 
their consent, yet he would not violate an ap- 
parent right. The people, whose love to the 
emperor daily increased, finding him resolved to 
expose himself in a dangerous war, assembled 
themselves before his palace, beseeching him 
not to depart, till he had given them instmction^ 
for their future conduct; so that if the gods 
should take him to themselves, they might, by 
his assistance, continue in the same paths of vir« 
' tue, into which he had led them by his example* 
Tjiis was a request which Aurelius was highly 
pleased in obeying ; he spent three whole days ii) 
giving them short maxims, by which they might 
regulate their lives ; and, having finished his 
lectures, departed .upon his expedition, amidst 
the prayers and lamentations of all his subjects. 

In the progress of his campaigns he fought 
several battles; and generally prevailed by his 



phideiu^, coQTage, tthd estample* He built many ' 
forts, and so disposed his gaUisons^ as to keep 
all his barbarous neighbours in awe ; but in t!^ 
thind year of the war^ be was seized with the 
league at Vienna. Nothing, however, could 
abate his desire of being beneficial to mankind;' 
for though his submission to the^ will of Pro* 
' videnc^ made him meet the approaches of death 
wUh tranquillity, his fears for the youth and un- 
promising disposition of Commodus, his son and 
successor, seemed to give him great uneasiness, 
aJAd aggravated the pangs of dissolution* Strug* 
gling with this apprehension, and fluctuating be«* 
tweeii hope and fear, be aiddrc^ssed his friends 
and the principal' officers that were gathered 
r&idhd bis bed ; telling them, ^^ that as his son was 
going to lose a fiither^ he hoped he would find 
itiany fathers in them; that they would direct 
Hi youth, and g^ve him proper instructions tot 
the publick benefit ai well as his own:" ^ Mcdce 
<^ hihi more particularly sehs&ble," continued the 
dying emperor, ^< that 'not all the riches and 
^ Honour^ of this world, are sufficient to satisfy 
*' thb luxury and ambition of a tyrant ; nor are 
^'t^e atrongedt guards and armies able to defend 
*^ him fix>m the just reward of his crimes. Assure- 
*^'him, that cruel princes never enjoy a long and 
^<* peaceful reign ; and that all the real delights 
** dF power, ar€ reserved only for those whosie 
^^'deniency aind mildness have gained theni the 
'^ hearts of the people. It must be yours to in- 
** form him, that obedience by constraint, is 
" never sincere ; and that he who would expect' 
*^ fiddity among mankind, must gain it from 
"' thfeir affections, not their fears^ Lay before 
'^ him the difficulty, and yet the necessity, of- 
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*^ setting bounds to his passioas, m t^re iiPenbne - 
^' set to his power. These, are the truths to 
*' which he ought ever to attend : by steadily ia- 
*^ culcating these, you will have the satis&cdon 
*' of forming a good ptince, and the pleasure of 
*' paying my memory the noblest of all services^ 
*' since you will thus render Jt immortal*'* A« : 
he. was speaking these last wordS) lu$ voice faul** 
tered, and he died the day following, in the fifty* ' 
ninth year of his age, having reigned nineteen 
years and some days ; a period much too short; 
for the happiness of his people, but sufficiently . 
long to establish. his own reputation* 

It seems as if the glory and prosperity of the- 
Roman empire died with. Aureliu^• from thai<^0^ ; 
forward we are to behold a train of empevoiB: 
dither vicious or impotent.: wq are to behold a&> 
empire grown too greatf sinking ^y its own 
weight, surrounded by barbarous a|>d successful 
enemies without, and torn by ambitious and* 
cruel factions within ; the- pnnciplj^sof the times 
wholly corrupted ; philosophy attempting to re<i> 
gulate the minds of men without the fiid of re* 
ligion ; and the waa^mth of patriotism, as well' 
as the flame of genius, gradually verging to ex- 
tinction. 

A. D. Comnaodus mounted the, throne with a ^ 
181. partiality gained by his : father's noerits* - 
-. ^. But though he owed the ^mp^re to ^the 
^29, ' adoption of Aurelius, many were of opi- 
nion, that he was the spurious issue of a 
g^fidiator; his own conduct afterwards, and the* 
wanton character of his mother Faustina, having, - 
perhaps, given rise to the report. He was now 
about nineteen years of age ; hb person was comely 
and j'obust : he w^ expert in all m^ly exercises ; 
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and threw the javeliti and shot from the bow with 
SQch wonderful address, and certainty of aim, sts 
ahnost exbeeds credibility. 

Happy had it been both for himself and man- 
kind, had he cultivated the mental exercises with 
as much attention as those of the body. His 
whole reign, however, is but a tissue of wanton- 
ness and folly, cruelty and injustice, rapacity and 
• corruption. 
' Though he behaved well for a short time after 
his accession, the levity of his temper, and the 
corrupt example of his favourite companions, soon 
led him to the basest and meanest pursuits. He 
went with his associates to taverns and brothels; 
s^nt the day in feasting, and the night in the 
most abominable debaucheries. He even com- 
mitted incest with his own sisters. He some- 
limes went about the markets in a frolick, with 
vmall wares as a petty chapman ; sometimes he 
imitated a horse-courier, and at other times drove 
his own chariot in the habit of a slave. 

The principal objerts of his fevour were also 
the companions of his pleasures or the ministers 
of his cruelty. He took little care of the go- 
^ vernment, committing all the conduct of it to 

one Perennius, a person chiefly remarkable for 
his avarice and cruelty. In consequence of the 
enormities of this minister, a conspiracy was 
* f(Hrmed again^ Gommodus in the beginning of 
I • 'his reign, in which his sister Lucilla, with her 
I husband Pompeianus, were principally concern- 

ed. The person employed to kill the emperor 
was one Quintianus, who coming up to him in a* 
dauntless manner, and holding up his dagger, 
cried out, " The senate sends thee this." But 
this unguarded«mannei^of proceeding frustrated 



^ts aim ; fi>r one of the guards instantlf. seieii^ 
.his anxii prevented the fatal blow, aii4 he soon 
*after made a discovery of all his accomplices. 
Lucilla, Pompeifomsy and <^ui^tianuS|i were exe- 
cuted: many other pereons, wholly innoceni) 
.shared tlie same £ite. In this manner Perennlus 
proceeded, sacrificing numbers of the senate, as 
> pretended conspirators, but in reality with a view 
of monopolizing their estates and^ fortunes^ At 
. last, having grown extremely rich) he began to 
think of gaining the empire for himself, and made 
,some prog^ss in the attempt ; but his design be- 
coming apparent, Commodus seemed to awaken 
from his lethargy, and ordered both him and his 
.'sons to immediate execution* 

Two conspiracies, thus discovered and punish- 
ed, only served to render the emperor more cniel 
and suspicious ; and these cruelties begot new 
.revolts. One Maturaus, at th^ head of a nu- 
merous banditti, wasted Spain and Gaul, and 
resolved to attempt the empire itself* In order 
,to eEect this, he oi'deredrsome of his soldiers to 
mix with tlie emperor's guards, and then as- 
sassinate him f but his own party, in hopes of ad- 
vantage, betrayed their employer, and he was 
. executed, with many others, soon after. It was 
. about this time also, that Oleander, the emperor's 
chief favourite, fell a sacrifice to the indignation 
of the populace, for his haughty carriage to- 
. wards them. Another favouritej and soon after 
a third, were put to death by the emperor's com- 
. mand. To these succeeded the murder of his 
. wife Crispina, and his father's cousinrgerman 
^ Faustina, and numberless others, whose virtues, 
' or foitunes, rendered them obnoxious to his ca- 
pricious cruelty. If any persoi^desired to be re- 
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v^oged on an cnwny, by b^i^ining with ^qnir 
modus for a sum of ^ money, he was pennitted to 
destipy him in such manner as he thought pro- 
per.. He commanded a person to be cast to th^ 
wild beasts, for reading the life of Caligula i^. 
^uetonius : he ordered another to be thrown into 
a burning funiace, for accidentally over-heating 
his bath. He would sometimes, in a frolick, cuj: 
pff men's noses, under a pretence of shaving 
their beards ; yet he was himself so jealous of aU 
mankind, that he was oblijg^ed to be his own 
barber. 

In the midst of these cruelties his vanity never 

fcrsook him. Instead of being content vrith 

numberless titles, which his flattering senat^ 

were daily offering, he assumed such as were 

'post agreeable to himself. He, at one time^ 

commanded himself to be styled Hercules, the 

son of Jupiter ; and, the better to imitate that 

Ihero, he carried a club and dressed himself in a 

jion*s skin. But to amuse the imagination as far 

as possible, and that he might appear to destroy 

giants and monstersj as the former had done, he 

dressed up several poor men and cripples, who 

were fouod begging in the streets, like monsters, 

"giving them sponges to throw at him instead of 

stones> till falling funously among them with 

the club, he destroyed them all. When tired of 

the Herculean habit, he assumed 'that of an 

Amazon ; and at last, became so abandoned as 

^to forsake his palace and live in a fencing school. 

During these irregularities and excesses, which 
it is astonishing mankind could be so pusilla- 
nimous as to endure, the barbarians on the iron- 
tiere of the empire vrtre daily gaining ground : 
and though his lieutenants were successfiil against 
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the Britons, the Moors, the Cfaclans, the Ger- 
mans, and Pannonians, yet the empire, was daily 
declining, since their numbers seemed to in- 
crease iDy defeat, so that neither .treaties could 
bind, nor victories repel them. In the mean time, 
the emperor*s actions were become so odious to 
all mankind, and so contemptible to the citizens 
of Rome, that his death was ardently desired. 
At length, resolving to fence naked before the 
people, as a common gladiator, Laetius his ge- 
neral, Electus his chamberlain, and Marcia i 
concubine, of whom he always appeared exces- 
sively fond, remonstrated with him on the inde- 
cency of such behaviour. Their ' advice, how- 
ever, was attended with no other effect, than that 
of incensing him against them, and inciting him 
to their destruction. It was his method, like 
that of Domitian, to set down the names of all 
such as he intended to put to death in a roll, 
which he carefully kept by him. However, hap- 
pening to lay the roll on his bed, while he was 
bathing in another room, it was taken up by. a 
little boy, whom he passionately loved. *rhe 
child, after playing with it for some time, brought 
it to Marcia, who was instantly alarmed at tlTe 
contents. She immediately discovered her ter- 
rors to Lxtius and Electus, who perceiving thejr 
dangerous situation, instantly determined on the 
tyrant's death. After spme deliberation, it was 
agreed upon to dispatch him by poison. In con- 
sequence of this, a draught was administered to 
him by the hands of Marcia, which beginning to 
operate, threw him into a heavy slumber. In 
order to conceal the fact, she immediately caused 
the company to retire, under pretence of allow- 
ing him rest ; but finding liim a\^ake soon after. 



and taken with a violent vomiting, she- hastily in- 
troduced a yoqng man, nam^d Narcissus, who 
appeared in the roll of proscription. This per- 
son, in order to save himself, boldly assisted 
Marcia in strangling the emperor, who died in 
the thirty-first year of his age, after an impious 
reign of more dian twelve yeard* 
. Theassas^ationofComnH)duswascon* a. D. 
ducted with such secrecy and expedition, 192. ' 
that few were, at that time, ^joquaiipted: u. C' 
"With the real circumstances of bis de&tli. 940. 
His body was wrapped up as-ab^of -> 

iiseless fumimre, and earned tbceu^ the guards^ 
most of whom were eith^ dtuJt^cr a$l«cp» > : o:) 
Previously to the blow ^hich .w«& to deltver:the 
world, from such a Vi^retcfa9 the conspirators -hod 
fixed upon a successor* This was Hfelviife Peij- 
tinax, whose virtues and courage i^indeiMEfim 
Molthy of the moat exalted station, asi^<iwhoi«d 
passed through raa»ir changes o£ fortan^. He 
was. originally . the so& of^an^enfratehised'slEirei 
caMed iElius, who .only gavtr him ao ihuoh learns 
ing as would qutiify lum.for keeping a Iktle 
^op in the city* -.He- then-beoame a schooN 
master; afterwards studied the; law ; and then 
became a soldier: in .Which last. station, bis 'tre!i> 
liaviour was such, as to raise bim to the post of 
captain of a cohort agmnst the ParthianSf Being 
thus introduced to arms, he went through! the 
usual gi^adaUons of iiilitar>' preferment ia Bri* 
tain and Msesia, until he became the. commander 
of a legion under Aurdius. Im thib. sta^on he 
so signalized himsdf against the bxH^amns,* that 
he was miadelconsulf and successively jgovcntioc 
of Dxcia, Syria, and Asia Minor. Iil'the' reign 
of Commodus he was banished, l^it soon afto? 
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recalled, and sent into Britain to refonn the 
ftbuses of the army. In this employment hi« 
nsUkl good fortune attended 'him; and &ofbS 
thence he was removed into Africa, on thC'sam^ 
Imsines^ L^&ving Africa, and fatigued with an 
ifetives life, he^ betook hin^self to reUrement :- btit 
Commodus, willing to keep him near' Rotne^ 
inade him * prdeftct of the' citjr ; which emptoy- 
ment he filled^ when the e^mspirators ^termined 
taini^sthini ^itll thepurfdei ;..... . j 

Hn^ring been advanced by CommodtfSr he had 
only the giieoltcir reason to be afi^d of fidling^ as 
pi^obfeptof ihisfMicipidons^^ ^^rfaien) therefore, th« 
cons^pk^tAn '««pUiPeid tisiihiB-hc^tise' by nigiit, ht 
cbnsidiftsdtheimLfrival^as tL comm^d fnom the 
toBD|)Cfo^fiM*i^his deJGith.;-a£Kl was fiota little 6«i»f 
•priced on being nndeceivedi j '- / ' -:^ * 

f.Peartinaxiiaving'aitcepted the offer which nr«itf 
iiHyde.hnri^!'wa8r(sarried>t& tbcv daittp,«nd prodakn^ 
edlempen^k&d soqatYvftor tr)id:citi2ena laid senate 
Gon^rfted';^^ Jtiie&'JDfiaStbe elecfoiV^ their new 
sQTevei^fbeingi'aiareely e<]Qal ito rthat' for the 
dbaih.iof the. Jtyran^, :wikbm ihej {Mtmauaeed a 
{farricide^ »i"ieneixr)ri to' ike gods, :faift oountrj^ 
frndnlLmankhid ; and commanded that ;hi3 corpse 
^^iddirobup6nJft dunghitt. ni - 
''-^ When Becdm^ began bis reignv he was in the 
8ixty'£ight& yesCt of his age ; but, short as it was, 
all' itb principal passages werb full of hbncviar. 
MeL punished, those . who . had served Jto . corrupt 
the iate emperor^ and disposed of his iil^^got 
possessions 4b: publick uses. He attempted to re* 
strain tiaie licentiousness of the pr^torian band% 
and put a stop 'to the injurieis end insolenoes they 
committed hgainst the people*  He sold most of 
the bu&ons and jesters of Commodus as 6lateB4 
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He eontkiuftllj- frequen^d tWe 8ef«M»» lid nem^ 
fd\}8)£d KH audieik¥ce er^&'to-iheiit^Anef^-^^tHe 
pebple« His success in fot^ei^'afTnniMras e^tudi 
ti^Ms^intemal 'polity* Wl^^tha baH^atQi^^tfiU 
fh^nk ^road^ htid 49eiT&in ImeH^fibi lihat he f^^ 
etbpeyot) they 4fti^nedtateiy i^i) down: Atiit ekm^ 
irellknowmg the opposition they were to ex^eeft 
iltnki'so expetienc^ a cdmmandei'A -His gftHitf 
efwtyftta avarice, whii&h> ^ some meflsHt^e) seized 
t^^aaten'his ruin* 

^ The pr^tomn solars, whode vnanners^ he ka«|t 
Iftt^mpited to tefoFin$ haVing i>een king' ddmapted 
by the indulgence and profusion of their fofmer 
Bionarch, began ta halle him, for the;par8imoiiy» 
imd (Msk:iplin^ he liad introduced ambng tiiemi 
They therefore resolved to dethnme him ; and 
for- that pur^idse, declared Mateirrius, an ancient 
senifCor,' emperor,- and endeavoured to carry hhnf 
t» ttie' camp to procflaim him. MatemiiS> how- 
lers was too just to the meritsi of I^ertinax, and 
ta6 faithful a subject, to Concur in tiieir'seditiou* 
4^igns ; wherefore escaping out of their haadsy 
iat fied first to the'emt>eror, uid then out of ther 
city. They then nominated one Fsdco,; anotheti 
senator, whom the senate would have ordered^ 
for execution, had not Pertinax intei^sed, who 
declared, ^ that, during his reign, no senator 
should suffer death." 

The praetorian soldiers having now gone too 
fer to recede, resolved unanimously to seize openly 
and boldly upon the emperor and empire at once* 
They accordingly, in a tumultuous manneri 
inarched through the streets of Rome, and enter- 
ed the palace without opposition. Such was the 
terror of their approach, that the gpreatest part 
of the emperor's attendants forsook him ; while 
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Iboae. '^ho remaiAfid^ earnestly entreated him to 
ily to ti^ iKMly.of the people, and interest them 
ili.^» defence.'. But he rejected that advicej de<* 
ctonag* ^' that it was unworthy his iiDperial digw 
niity, and all his past actions, to save himself .b|r 
ffig^*" Having thus resolved to face the ^hetet 
lie had some hopes that his presence atone w<>u^ 
lerrify,and confound them; but neither virtue 
iftor digmty.w^re any loag^r the objects of vene- 
ration among those corrupted bands* One Thaun 
tfus, a TungrifO^) struck him with his lancef on 
the breast, crying out, " The soldiers send, yon 
" this*" Pertinax finding his destruction certaif>, 
covered his head-^ppith bis robes ;aiid su^ downt 
manned with a multitude of. wounds* Electus^ 
and some others of his attendants, who attempt*- 
ed to defend him, ifere also slain ; but his son 
and daughter escaped* Thus^ after a reign of 
three months, Pertinax fell a sacrifice to tlie li- 
centious fury of. the lurstorian army, which he 
had attempted to bring back to discipline and 
order. From the number of his adventures, lie 
received the Appellation of the Tennis-ball of 
Fortune ; and certainly no man ever experienced 
such a variety of situations, with so blameless & 
character in each. 
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CHAP. XX^ 



The Reigns ofDidius Jidiusy Sefitimus Severus^ Ca- 
^ racalla and Geta^ Oppiliua Macrinnsy HeliogaT 

bolus, and jilexandcr. 

' . • ' •  . , .- 

AtTER committing this horrible out- a. j). 
rage, the soldiers retired with great 192. 
precipitation to their companions, and im; U. C. 
mediately, fortified their camp, expecting ^^^' 
to be attacked hy the citizens. Two days, however, 
having passed without any attempt of that kind, 
they became more insolent; and finding theni- 
selves in the unmolested possession of power, tliey 
made proclamation, that they would sell the 
empire to the highest bidder. Sulpician and Di" 
clius, were the. only two persons who accepted 
their invitation, and entered into the competitioa 
proposed. The former was of consular dignity^ 
prsefect of the city, and son-in-law to the late 
emperor Pertinax : the latter, likewise of consular 
rank, a great lawyer, and the wealthiest man in 
the city. He was sitting with some friends at 
dinner when. the proclamation was published; 
and being charmed, with the prospect of un- 
bounded power, immediately rose from the table, 
and hastened to the camp* Sulpician was got 
there before hirn ; but b^ing outbid by Didius, 
the empire was literally knocked down to the 
latter for 6250 drachmas, to be immediately paid 
to each of the prxtorian soldiers. Fromf the 
camp he was attended by his new electors into 
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the city ; tfi« whole body of his guards, which 
consisted of ten thousand men*, being ranged 
around him in such order, as if they had rather 
prepared for battle, than a peaceable ceremony. 

Uiwn being conducted to the senate-house, he 
addressed the few senators who were present in a 
very laconick speech : '? Fathers, you want jan em- 
" peror, and I am the fittest person you can 
" choose." This speech being backed by the ar- 
my, of necessity succeeded. The choice of the 
sdldi^rs was confirmed by the senate, andliidius 
WAS acknowledged emperor, now in the fifty-se- 
Venth year of his age. 

No sooner was he seated on the throne, than 
he gaye himself up to ease and inactivity, utterly 
Regardless of the duties. of his station. He was 
mild and gentle indeed ; but that avarice, by 
which he became opulent, still followed him iii 
his exaltation. In consequence of this, the 
soldiers who elected him, soon began to detest 
him ; and the people also, against whose consent 
lie was chosen, were riot less initnical. When- 
ever he iissued from his palace, they openly pour*, 
ed forth their imprecations against him. Didius, 
however, patiently bore all ' their reproaches, 
sometimes beckoning to them to approach him, 
and testifying his regard by every kind of stib- 
mission. 

While Didius was thus contemptuously trfeat-!. 
ed at home, two valiant generals, in diflfetfent 
parts of the empirei disclaimed his authorityi 
each boldly resolving to contend for the thronei 
by the assistance of the troops' they commanded. 

* 'the whole sum Didius paid fot the empire, amount- 
td to about two millions of our monejr* 



These were Pescenniiii; Niger^- governor of Sy- 
ria ; and Sefptiimis Seveiiiis, commttiider of the 
Ck^rman legions. Niger waei beloved by. the 
people for hi»' diemency and ' valour ;. aiid the 
report of his. 'proposing Pertiiiax for.> hi» model) 
aaid resoliEing iar'Teveage bis tde^tb, ^aiiied him 
mmtmiBH esteem antofigall vmkL His aicmy in 
Syria having proclaimcnd ' him empei«>rv^ i\p'' was$ 
te a illy l afterjackftowledged-ag sQch bytaUthe id'nga 
aad potentates in Asift^ -^nvto^nt dieir Mnbassa^ 
dots to hittkas their budrM prince* ;ThQ|deasore 
of thns h^ing treated as monafch, .inusome mea« 
sure Kitflsded his endeavours ta secuteiiis title* 
£»tird!y satisfied with the hbma^ of those ahcmt 
hSrky he megleetidd the'^yportmiKies oCjoqifHaei^ 
itbugi Ills .Thialsy aitd g«^Jun9«e2f.4ip-4«r /feasting 
and^hixlurywi-i t^-. •• .-.^' :> uil: '!•> u. [;;.. l^ 
v\ The cohdact of Se!velt», anrrAfrleaii -^by Isr^ 
vm» veryudiierenti- Beaig'-pKicittim^ ^^ hie 
ttrmy, :he "begah^hy pijomifting ti> rev^n^ the 
death of f^rthuoc,: 9iid teol^ «Kp<m>h^^ 
idfe^next .iteoiiiied/the:<fiddity'<Kf all 'the strong 
placiesinilfis provihce^'and <^^ i!resc4^d,:jiK4tb 
thei vKmbeb csxpeditiony 1& ta^h: with his- whi^e 
foro^ dinettfy^to Rome. * i ^- v ; ^^f^* — •* 
Meaowhile, Dtdius, ivhd had disregaided the 
attemp«sr of Nigcr^ was^gf^dtlysdarRied at those 
of Severus*' He^ fihit^ with niahy soiidutibns^ 
procured the senate to prodaim^ihim a'tfraitor | 
and th^r apfilied himself -to make the mnom^f 
provisions to oppose him v in which" h6 found :n<$^ 
tbiDgibiit disappointmem. The cehortd that 
elected him, ivei«' enervated by vice ahdjUxury $ 
the people detested his cause ; and the cities of 
Italy had long been disused to the art of war* 
Some~ advised hitn to maix^h forward^ and jnaet 



Sevemsy as he wasctossing the Alps: others 
were for scsidtog the general «ipon that.expedl- 
tion. The unfortunate Didius, unequal to the 
task of empire, and confounded with the multi- 
plicity of counsels^ at last r^olved, .with tht 
Qoncurrence of the ^senate) Jto make Sj^verus an 
offer of being his partner in the empire ; but this 
was rejected with contempt. 

The. senate too, peirceiving the timiditf and 
weakness of. their present master, began to aban-» 
doa him, declarmg, that he who could not de^ 
fend the . empire, was unworthy to gOTem it. 
Bidius vainly endeavoured to reduce them to their 
duty, first by. entreatiei, and then by threats ; init 
these only served to hasten his destmctioB- The 
fathers lunanimoUslydeQreed,. that Didius'^onfid 
be deprived of the empire, and that -Serdrus 
sliould befproclainied ta his stead ; and then they 
ordered him ti> be slain* The messengers sent 
lor this puipose to the palace, ibund Didius un^ 
aimed, 'jsnd weeping: among a &w fritnds, who 
still adheifed to his intelrestb ''When the execur 
tioners began .to prepare ^ their £ital errand, *he 
expostulated with tfaenxj; conceiving that he bad 
a right to^enjoy his purchase for the natural peri". 
od Gff his li^'as.he had been guilty of no crime* 
The e»ecution/$rs, however, were neither able nor 
wiliir)g to enter into the merits (^ the cause ; thc^y 
presentiy led. him imo the secret bathii of the pa- 
lape, aad obliging him to stretch his neck for-» 
ward, after ,th# manner of condemned criminals; 
struck off his hisad, and exposed it where he had 
formerly pleaded with great success. 

Didius being thus dispatched, the senate sent 
ambassadors to Severus, yielding him obedience, 
ai^d grai^ting him the ensigns and the usual Utles 
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of empire. Scveiois, who was now about forty- 
seven years (^ftge, received them with all proper 
respect) and entertaining them honourably, con- 
tinued his march towards Rome. As he came 
near the city, his first exertion of power was, to 
6rder all die prsetorian soldiers, who had lately 
sold the empire, to meet htm, unarmed. These, 
though sensible of their danger, were obliged to 
comply, and acCoixiingly came forward, with 
branches of laurel, as to welcome his approach* 
Severus, however, was not to be mollified with 
this forced submission : he commanded them to 
be instantly stripped pf their military habits, de- 
prived of the name and honour of soldiers^ and 
banished a hundred miles from Rome, tie then 
entered the city in military pomp, took posses- 
sion of the palace, and promised the senate to 
conduct himself with clemency and justice. 
However, though he united great vigour with 
the most refined policy, yet his African cunning 
was considered as a particular defect in his cha- 
racter. He is celebi^ted for his wit, learning, 
and prudence ; but stigmatized for perfidy and 
cruelty. In short, he seemed equally disposed to 
the performance of the greatest acts of virtue, 
and the most bloody severities. 

Having settled affairs at Rome, he made all 
possible expedition to march against Niger, who 
was still considered, and honoured, as emperor 
of the East. After some undecisive conflicts, the 
last gi:eat battle that was fought between 
these two extraordmary men, was upon '^q?' 
the plains of Issus, on the very spot where 
Alexander had formerly conquered Darius. The 
two armies encountered upon the plain, and the 
neighbouring mountains were covered with infi 
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nite numbers of people, who wei*e merely led hy: 
.curiosity to become spectators of an engagement 
that was to determine the empire of the world* 
j^everus at last prevailed ; and Niger's head be- 
ing struck off by some soldiers of the conquering 
knny, was insultingly carried through the camp 
on the point of a lance* . ^ 

This victory secured Severn s the possession of 
jthe throne. However, the Parthians, Persiaiis, an4 
some other neighbouring nations, took up armS| 
pnder a pretence of vindicating Niger's cause* 
The emperor marched against them in person^ 
had many engagements with them, and obtained 
such signal victories, as enlarged the empire, and 
;re-established peace in the east. 

In Britain, however, Clodius Albinus, com- 
mander of the legions, still remained as an ob- 
ject of the jealousy of Severus, whom he was de- 
termined to destroy. For this purpose he sent 
.some assassins into Britain, under a pretence of 
bringing him letters, but in reality to dispatcl^ 
him. Albinus being apprised of their designs, 
prevented their attempt by recurring to open 
^rce, and proclaiming himself emperor. Nor 
was he without a powerful army to support his 
pretensions ; of which Severus being sensible^ 
he bent his whole force to oppose him. From 
the east he continued his coui-se across the straits 
of Byzantium, into the most, western parts ojf 
JEurope, without intermission^ Equally regard- 
less of the most parching heats, and the most 
rigorous colds, he led his soldiers bareheaded 
over mountains covered with snow. Albinus 
being informed of his approach, went over to 
meet* him with his forces into Gaul. Fortune 
seemed for some time variable ; but at last a de- 



€mve battle was fought^ generally reckoned one 
of the most desperate recorded in the Roman 
history. It lasted from morning till nighty with^ 
out any seeming advantage on either side ; at 
length, however, the troops of Severus began to 
fly ; and he happening to fall from his horse, the 
army of Albinus shouted victory. But the en* 
gagement was soon renewed with xigour bf 
Usetius, one of Severus's cotnmanders, who came 
up with a body of reserve, designing to destroy 
both parties, and make himself emperon This, 
attempt, though equally aimed against both, tfim« 
ed out entirely to the advantage of Severus* He 
therefore again charged with such fury and execu** 
tion, that he soon plucked the victory from those 
who but a short time before seemed conquerors % 
and pursuing them into the city t>f Lyons, took 
Albinus prisoner, and cut off his head ; treating 
his dead body with insults that marked a sanguine 
ary and revengeful tempefb All the senators 
who were slain in battle, he ordered to be quar* 
tered ; and such as were taken alive, were im* 
inecliately executed. 

: Having thus by fneants of his army, secured 
himself in possession of the empire, upon his re- 
turn to Rome he loaded his soldiers with rewards 
and honours, giving diem such privileges as 
strengthened his own power, while they anni- 
hilated that of the state* 

Not satisfied, however, with an inactive life, 
he resolved to give way to his natural turn fof 
conquest, and to oppose his arms against ^ ^ 
the Parthians, who were then invading the igg. * 
frontiers of the empire. Having there- 
fore committed the domestick policy to one Plaii* 
tian, to whose diui^ghter he married his son Cara- 
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cftlki) he ^t out foi* the east attd prosecuted ii\e 
war with his usual expedition and success. He 
forced submission from the king of Anneniat 
destroyed several cities in Arabia Felix, landed 
on the Paithian coasts, took and plundered the 
famous city Ctesiphon, marched bade tfaaxHigh 
Palestine and Egypt, and at length returned to 
Home in ^triumph* 

During thts' interval, Plaatian, who w^s left to 
direct the affairs of Rome, began to think of as- 
piring to the emigre himself. He had previously 
been remarkably cruel to the Christians, and now 
he resolved- to increase the number of 1^'crimes 
-by ingratitude aiid treason* Upon the emperor's 
netum, he employed a tribune of the prs&toriaa 
cohorts, of which he was the commander, to as* 
sassinate him ; as likewise his son Caracalia* 
I'he tribune seemed cheerfully to undertake this 
dangeious office ; but instead of putting it into 
execution, informed Severus of his favourite's 
treachery. The emperor at first received it as 
an improbable story, and as the artifice of one 
who envied the fortune of Plalitian ; but the lat<« 
ter having been cajoled to furnish evidence 
against himself, he was run thro^h the body 
with a sword by Caracalla, While hombly supp&« 
eating the pardon of the emfteror. 
• Severus having escaped this danger, spent a 
considerable time in visiting the cities of Itidy^ 
and di^tribtiting justice with the strictest itopar' 
tiality. Being eqi&ally attentive to the preserve* 
tion of all parts of the empire, he resolved to 
make an expedition into* Britain, where the 'Ro-t 
mans were in danger of being destroyed, or 
compelled to abandon the province. Wherefote^ 
«fteF appointing his two sons Caracalla >ai»d 
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Geta^ joiRt fioccessoiB in the empire, niidtaldnij? 
them with him) he landed in Biitain, aod ' • 

immediately marched against the Caledo* ^'rF' 
mans, who had cruelly harassed the u c . * 
Haraan settlements. . In this expedition 9S6* > 
his army suH&red prodi^ous hardships in 
pursuing the enemy i they were ohUged to hew 
their way through intricate forests, to drain ex** 
tensive marshes, and form bridges over rapid 
rivers; so that he lost fifky thousand men 
by £atigue and sickness. However, he sur- 
moulded aU these inconveniences withunremit-* 
ting ardour ; and prosecuted his successes with 
audi vigour, that he oonipeUed the enemy to sue 
for peace; which he granted upon their surren- 
dering a cdnsidemUe part of their country, to- 
gether with all their arms and military prepara* 
lions* 

Having Uius given peace to Britaiin, for its 
|)etler security he built that &mous wall w^ich 
•tin goes l^y his name, extending, from Sotway 
Ftith *on the west, to ^e German Ocean on 
iht east* It was eight feet broad, and twelve 
feet high, planted with ttowezs, at a mile dis- 
tance from each other, and communicating by 
pipes of brass in the wall, which conveyed in* 
structions from one garrison to another, with 
incredible dispatch. This great work being 
finished, he retired to Yovk ; where, partly 
through age and fatigue, and partly through 
^ef for the irreclaimable life of Caracalla, h# 
found himself daily declining* To add to the 
^Ustress of his situation, he was informed, that 
■the soldiers had revolted, and declared his son 
emperor* In this exigence, he seemed once more 
to recal his natural vigour ; and ill as he mts, 
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commanded his son* with tite tribunes and cen- 
tunoni to be brought before him. Though all 
Were willing to court the fiirour of the young 
emperor, such was the authority of Severus, 
that none dared to disobey. They appeared be- 
fore him confounded and trembling, and im* 
plored pardon upon their knees. Upon which* 
putting his hand to his head, he ciied out, 
^ Know, that it is the head that gov^ns, and 
" not the fecti" However, soon perceiving hi» 
disorder to increase, and sensible that he could 
not recover, he began to mordise onf his me- 
lancholy condition, and ordering his urn to be 
brought, wherein liis ashes were to be eqdosed, 
^ little urn," said he, ^ thou shalt now contain 
^ what the world could not contain." - Then ad- 
dressing his friends who stood ndiar him, " When 
^ I took the empire upon n^e, I found it decfin- 
f^ ing, and exhauiSted i I now leave it strong and 
^ lasting to my sons, if they prove virtuous ; 
^< but feeble and dei^rate if otherwise*" His 
A. D. P^^^ ^^^ increasing, he called for poison ; 
' i^il. which being refused him, he so loaded 
his stomach with food, that it sooli brought 
Jiim to his end, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
and the eighteoith of his reign, in which he had 
disi^ayed considerable talents and virtues, mixed 
^th many blemishes. 

' His sons, Caracalia and Geta, left joint heirs 
to the empire, very early began to show a mu- 
tual hatred to each other. Their only ajgreo- 
ment was in resolving to deify their father ; but 
soon after each sought to attach the senate and 
army to his own particular interest. In dispo«> 
sition, as well as views, they differed extremely t 
Caracalia v us fierce and cruel to an extreme do* 
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gree ; Geta was mild and merciful : so that Rome 
soon found the dangerous eflPects of being govern- 
ed by two princes of equal power and contsar/ 
hTclinatignst 

' But this opposition was of no Jong continuance ; 
for Caracalla, being resolved to govern alone^ 
furiously entered Geta*s apartment, and, followi- 
ed by rufHans, slew him in his mother's arms* 
Having committed this fratricide, he issued) 
with great haste from the palace, crying outi 
^ that hj^ brother would have slain him ; and that 
he was obliged, in self-defence, to retaliate the 
intended injury." He then took refqge among 
the praetorian cohorts, and in a.pathetick tone, be* 
,gan to^implore their protection ; and, in order to 
strengthen his interest, promised to bestow upon 
them the largesses usually given upon the election 
of new emperors. By such persuasives, the 
soldiers were induced to proclaim him sole em- 
peror, and to stigmatize the memory of his bro- 
ther Geta as a^ traitor, and JUi enemy to the com- 
monwealth. The senators were soon after pre- 
vailed on, either through favour or fear, to ap- 
prove of what had been done by the army ; and 
Caracalla, *4i6w invested with undivided power, 
in order to render his crime more detestable^ ^by 
the grossest hypocrisy, affected to mourn for his 
brother, and ordered him to be adored lis a 
god. > 

The enormities of Domltian, and-^of^Nem^ 
were soon exceeded by this inoflster. -^Latius*, 
who first advised him to mtirder htji bit>tfier,-Was 
the first who fell a sacrifice to his' jealousy : his 
own wife, Plautina, followed j and Papkiian, the 
renowned civilian,' wa* beheatled for refusing to 
write in vindication of 'his ewelty ; answering 
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the emperor's request^ by observing, << tlmt it was 
much easier to commit a parricide, than to de*- 
{end it." He commanded all governors to b^ 
slain whom his brother had appointed, and de» 
stroked not less than two thousand of his ad- 
herents. Whole nights were spent in theexe^ 
cution of his bloody decrees; and the dead 
bodies of people, of all ranks, were carried otK 
of the city in cartSj where they were burnt in 
heaps, without the customary rites* Upon a. 
certain occasion, he ordered his soldi^ to set 
upon a crowded audience in the theatren>nly ^or 
'discountenancing a charioteer, whom he ha(>- 
pened tp favour. Perceiving himself hated by 
the people, he publicly declared, '^ ^t he 
could insure his own safety, though noc their 
Jk)ve ; so that he neither valued their reproaches) 
nor feared their hatred.*' 

. This safety, in which he so much, confided^ 
yi9A the protection of his soldiers.- He had ex- 
hausted the treasury, drained- the provinces, aiKl 
^mmitteda thousand acts of rapacity, merely 
to keep them steadfast in his interests ; and now 
he resolved to lead them upon a visit through 
A. D. ^^ ^^ provinces of the empire. He first 
313.' went into Germany, whene, to oblige the 
natives^ he dressed himself in the habit of 
the ooontry. From , thence he travelled into 
Macedonia* inhere he pretended to be a great ^ 
sdmirer of Alexander the Great; and amon^ 
othf r extravagances, caused a statue of ths|t 
monaich to be made with two faces ; one of 
which resembled Alexander} and the other him- 
self. He was so corrupted by flattery, that he 
called hirasctf Alexander ; and affected the walk 
and gesture of that hero* Shortly after} aniving 
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m Lesser Ask) as he was viewing the tomb'of 
Aclulles, he felt the desire of imitating him in 
something : and one of his freedmen happening 
to die at that time) he used the same ceremonietf 
-^at were performed at t(ie tomb of Patroclus^. 
Passing from thence into Egypt, he cut off num- 
bers at once, in the amphitheatre at Alexandria^ 
only for having passed some jests upon his per- 
son and vices. The slaughter, indeed, was bo 
great, that the streams of blood tinged the 
waters ^ the Nile. 

 Going from thence into Syria, he invited Ar* 
tabanus king of Parthia, to a conference, de<- 
siiing his daughter in marriage, and promising 
him ^e most honouralde reception. In conse^ 
quence of this, that king met him on a spacious 
•plkin, unarmed, and only attended with a vast 
concourse of his nobles. This was what Cara^ 
calla desired; Regardless of his promise, or the 
law of nations, he instantly surrounded him 
with «rmed troops, let in wild beasts among his 
attendants, and made a most terrible slaughter 
among them, Artabanus himself escaping with 
the utmost difficulty. For this vile treachery, 
Caracalla assumed the surname of Parthicus. ; 

Upon his return to Rome, as if to ^show bow 
far ingenuity in vice and progress in ciime could 
be carried, he became enamoured of the^ioother 
of Geta, and the wife of his father^ and pul^ 
;Ucly married her ;• totally regardless of the cen- 
sures and the sarcasms of mankind* ' :* •. "/ 

However, though he disregarded shamey*. he 
was not insensible of fear* . He- was ever uneasy, 
in the consciousness of being universally hated ; 
• and was continual^ consulting astrologers con- 
cerning his fujUiie destiny. ^ Among others, he 
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sent one of his confidants, named Matenfianus^ 
with orders to consult all the astrologers in th« 
city concerning his end. Matemianus considered 
this as a proper time, to get rid of Macrinus, a 
flian of considerable eminence, who was ckiljr 
supplanting him in his master's favour. He 
thei'efore informed him by letter, as if from the 
astrologers^ that Maciinu^ had a design against 
his life ; and they consequently advised him lo 
put 'the conspirator to death. This lettei^ 
amongst many others, h^pened to be^livered 
to the emperor, as he was preparing for a chariot 
race* However, as it never was his aistom to 
interrupt his pleasures for his business, he gave 
the pacquet to Macrinu^ himself to perus«; and 
to inform him of the contents, when more at 
leisure. When Macrinus came to the letter 
-which regarded himself, he was unable to coa- 
tain his surprise and terror ; and secreting it, set 
about concerting in reality, what he had been 
invidiously accused of, in order to secure him- 
self. At length, he unbosomed himself to one 
Martial, a man of g^at strength, and a centu- 
rion of the guards, who hated the emperor from 
various motives, particularly for the death of a 
t»rother, whom Caracalla had ordered - to be 
fiiaiuk M acrinuS) therefore, prevailed upon him 
to -attempt tljp tyrant's destruction, the very first 
favourable opportunity ^ Accordingly, as the 
■emperor Was riding out' one day, near a Ihtle 
city called Carrse, he happen^ to withdraw 
himself privately, ^th only one pag^ to hold his 
horse* Martial eagerly laid hold of the occa- 
A.D. ^^^^ *"*^ running to him hastily, as if he 
Sir. ^^ been called, gave Caracalla a mortal 
wound in the back. * Having perfiirmed 
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this dadng^deedy Martial, unconcernedly, re« 
turned to' his troops but retiring, by insensible 
d^rees, he endeavoured to secure himself by 
IHght. His companions, however, soon missing 
iiim, and the page giving information of what 
liad been done, he was pursued and cut in 
pieces. 

Diiijng the reign of this execrable tyrant, 
which continued six years, the empire was every 
day declining; the scridiers were entirely mas- 
ters of every election; and as there were so 
many opposite interests, Cacacalla, by batencing 
them by military force, destroyed «li discipline 
among the sbldrers) and all subordination in the 
state. *. > 

< The military, who, in ftbct, had now mono*; 
-polized all power to themselves, titer a suspense 
of two days, fixed upon Macrinus, who took aH 
possible methods to conceal hts being privy to 
<3aracidla*s murderw The senate confirmed their 
choice shortly after ; and likewise that of his Bd(i 
Dtadumenus, whom he took as a partner in the 
empkv. MebCrinus was fi%-three years old when 
he was invested with the purple; he was of ob* 
aciire parentage ; some say, by birth a Moor, 
who by mere rotation of office, was now, by 
^*eason and accident, called to fill the throne* 
•Little is recorded of this emperor, except his 
engaging in a bloody though und^idecl battk^ 
with Artabanus,' king of Parthia, who came to 
take vengeance lor the injury he had sustained in 
the late reign; however, this monarch, finding 
his real enemy dead, was content to make peade, 
and returned into Parthia. Something is also 
said of the severity of Macrtniis's discipline : for 
to such a pitch of ticefttiousness was the Roman 
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wnay now aiwed; that the most g«iifl*diiflirf4 
Items were looked u(X)n as streritjr. Jt was tkm 
attempt at discipline, however) together «^ 
the artifices of Mceaa, grandmothev to HeUogiu 
bahu, the natural son of Carecallay tliat cauaed 
tlie emperw's rvm* Heliogabalus, was piiest o^ 
a temple dedicated to the Sun, in Emesa, uintf. 
of Phcenicia, aiid though but fourteen years old| 
was greatly loved by the army, for the beatity 
of his person, and the memory of his fatheiS 
whose indulgence they gratefully remembered* 
This Was soon perceiv^ by the grso^Riotiierv 
who, being very rifii in gold and ^eis, gave 
Kbend presents amotig them,. whUe. they: ire^ 
quently repaired to her temple, both from the. 
ganison in the city, and the. camp of Maerinus. 
This intercoufae igrowing every, day more fre» 
guesit» and the aoldieiB being disgusted with . the 
severities of MbcrinuS) they begah to think of 
fleeting Heliogahalus in his BteiuL .. According* 
\y sendipg -for him to their camp, he was int* 
mediately proclaimed » aod such wene the hopes 
of his virtues, that all men4>egan to espouse hit 
interest. 

Macrinus,. who at this time .was pursuing hit 
pleasures at Aotioch, on hearing of the insurrec* 
tion, thought it sufficient to send his lieutenant 
Julian, with some legions, against the revdtera* 
However, theses like the rest, aoon declared ibi: 
Heliogabalus, and ^ew their general. On 
which Macrini^ resolved, with his son« to march 
directly against, the seditious legions, and force 
rhem to their duty* Both parties met on the 
confines of Syria ; the battle was for some time 
fiirious and obstiifote ; but at l«st Macrinus wa# 
overthrown, .and obliged to seek t^kty by fiighl* 
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Mb'tmttpsl Urn was to readh Rome, whete he 
teew tM» presence «ra8 desired ; but uii'* ^, 13, 
i»cJ|iioatelf fidiing^ sick at the city of 218. ' 
CiuiAeedon, his parsuetfs orertook him ^ ^ 
dwrcet aad put him to death, together 955/ • 
%ith his son Diaduiiienus, aft«* a short 
Olid undHttiJiguished reign of one year and twd 

months. 

• The appointment of the army, ik usual, in^ 
fluetictng the dectsion of the senate and citizens 
of Rome, Heliogabidus ascended the throned 
tt the age of fourteen ; and, as must na* 
turaUy be expected, was soon surrounded by 
iialterers, and entirdy directed by his £ivourites. 
As be is described by historians, he appears a 
monster of sensuality ; his short life, therefore^ 
is but a tissue of effisantnacy, lust, folty, and ex* 
tiavagalice- He married in the small space of 
Ibur years, six wives, and diTorced them all: 
he even assttmed the quality of a woman, and 
married one .of his ofiicers ; after that, he took 
for husband one Hierocles, a slave, whom hel 
suffered to beat him set^rely whc^n guilty of any 
excess, all which he endiired with great patience,"" 
saying, that it wad the doty of a wife to stibmit 
to her husband. He built a temple to ^ j^ 
the Sun, and married his divinity to Pal- 219.' 
las, and shortly after to the Moon. His 
palace was a place of rendezvous for all the 
prostitutes of Rome, whom he called his fellow- 
tioldiers and companions in tht field. He was 
so fond of the sex, that he canied hivmothei* 
with him to the senate-house, and demanded 
that she should always be present when matters^ 
of Importance were debated. He even went so" 
lUr as to build a senate-houte foi* women, with' 
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ftdtable^ otderS) liabits,^' »nd r dbtbictkms, '^Hf 
which his mother was maed* president; but all 
their ddbates turned upon the fashions of the 
day, and the different formalities to be used at 
giving and receiving visits. To these fellies he^ 
added great cruelty and boundless prodig^ity. 
His suppers generaHy cost six thousand crcmhSy 
and often sixty thousand : he always dressed hi 
doth of gold and purple, enriched with precious 
stones, and never wore the same habit twice; 
while, his palace, his chambers, and his beds,'> 
were all furnished with the richest 'stQfTs, covered 
whh' gold and jewels, i Whenever he took horse, 
all the way between his apartment and the plaice 
of mounting, was covered %vith gold and^ilyer 
dust strewn at his ^approach, in short; all his* 
gov^mmen%, actions, dress, and fumfture, tes* 
tified the extravagant folly x)f a vicious boy: 
Thus he was seen at one time driving elephants 
yoked to his chariot \ at another, mastiff dogs : 
at one time he was, drawn by Hons ; at anothef, 
by four naked women. He was so es^traVag&ntly 
whimsies^, that he caused a collection to ^ be 
made x>f ten thousand pounds weight of spidei*s,- 
in testimony of the magnitude of thfe city *.' 
Even his guests were invited in the same spirit 
of absurdity ; thus he gave a feast to eight old 
men, eight bald men, eight blind men x»f one 
eye, eight lame with the gout, eight deaf men, 
eight blacks, and eight so fat, that they could 
scarce sit at the same table. These were the 
tricks of a child, and might pass for hari^iless 
follies, had he not united malevolence with eveiy 

« 

• According to modern ideas, this would rather hav« 
be«n aproof of want of cleanliness. 



vRterUdiMnent. He was often seen to smolhef 
his guests in rooms filled with roses, and terrify 
them by letting loose wild beasts among them^ 
previously deprived of their teeth and claws. It 
ia even said, he strove to foretel what was to 
happen, by inspecting the entrails of young men 
aacrificed ; and that he chose the most beautiful; 
youths throughout Italy, to be skun for that hor* 
rid purpose. 

Such excesses were soon perceived by his 
grandmother Mcesa, whose intrigues had first 
raised him to the throne : and who> under a^pre* 
tence of freeing him trom the cares of pub^ck 
business,, persuaded him to adopt his cousin- 
german, Alexander, as his successor ; and like<^ 
wise to make him his partner in the consulship* 
Helic^abalus, however, had scarcely parted 
with power before he wished to resume it; but' 
the viitues of this young prince had so greatly 
endeared the people and the army to him, that 
the attempt had like to have proved fatal to the 
tyrant* The praetorian soldiers mutinying, at- 
tempted to kill him*, as he was walking in his 
gardens, but be escaped from their fury. How-' 
every upon returning to their camp, they con- 
tinued the sedition, requiring that the emperor' 
should remove such persons from about him, as 
oppressed tlie subject,, and contributed to con- 
taminate him. They required idso the privilege 
of guarding Alexander themselves; and that 
none of the emperor's favourites or familiars 
should ever be permitted to converse with him. 
Heliogabalus was reluctantly obliged to com- 
ply ; and conscious of the danger he vras in, 
made preparations for death) when it should ar- 



pivef in a nuumer timly. whimsical Qndi{|6CBliair*? 
He built a lofty tower, witi) atepa of gold aadt 
pearl, fix>m whence to throw him^lC heacUoo^ 
in ca^ of necessity. He aiao pre^aired conis o£ 
purple sUk and gold, golden swords and dag* 
ger% and poison to be kept in boxes of emerald^ 
ip eiider to obtain what death he chose besU 
Thus fearing all things, but particularly: sfaapi-^ 
cious of the designs of the senate, he banished^ 
them all out of the city ; he next attempted to 
poison Alexander,, and spread a report of his- 
death ; but perceivmg the soldiers begin to mur 
tipy, he immediately took him in his ch^iriot to 
the camp;, whei*e he only experieho^ a fresh; 
mortification,, by finding all tlie acclamattoBs o£ 
tpe army directed to his successor. 

This r^sed his indignation, and. excited ki^. 
desire of revenge, which he openly menaced^ 
but the soldiers were unwilling to give him tiuM- 
to put his designs ia execution : they followed? 
him directly to his palace, and pursued him 
from apartment to apartment, till at last he waa 
found concealed in a privy* Having dragged 
l^m from thence through the streets,, with the: 
most bitter invectives, and then dispatched himt> 
they attempted once more to squeeze his pamr- 
pered body into a privy ; but not pasily effecting 
this, they threw it into the Tiber, with h^vy: 
weights, that none might afterwards find or give . 
it burial: Such was the just but ignominioua 
death of Heliogabalus, in the eighteenth, year 
of his age» after a detestable reign of four yearSf 
His mother was also slsun at the same time hj 
the soldiers ; as well as many of the opprobrious 
Associates of his criminal pleasures. 



Ak^sstoder ' being declare fctftpcror ^ p 
M^ithout opposUion) th« senate with their 222. * 
BSttul adulation^ were 'for conferring new u. C 
titles upon him ; but he modestly dccliiied ^7-0. " 
them all, alleging that titles were only 
then Hot^ourable when given to virtue^ not to 
station* This outset was a happf om&ik of 
his futitre virtues ; and lew princes in faii^toiy 
have been more commended by his contem* 
{)orarie8$ or indeed moi^ desen'cd commetip- 
dation. To the most rigid justice he touperv 
added the greatest humanity* He loved the 
SaoAf and was a severe reprover of the lewd 
aAd infamous. His accomplishments were equfi 
to his virtues: he was an> excellent mathemik- 
ticiaU) gjeometriciafi, and musician $ he was 
equally siulfol in painting and sculpture; and 
in poetry, few of his thne could equsd him. la 
Ishort, such were his talents, and such the sor 
Udity of his judgment,: that, though but siKteeu 
jrears old, he h^ all the pcemature wisdom «C 
age. 

- - The first part of his reign was spent in a re^ 
formation of the abuses of his predecessor ; papp- 
ticularly in restoring the senators to their rank 
and influences Among the number of his ad- 
visers, was his mother Mammasa, a woman 
•ftitiinent for her virtues and accomplishments, 
and who made use of her power as well to se^ 
cure her son the* affections of his subjectsi as to 
j>tx)Cure them the most just administration. 
Among his ministers of state, the principal. 
vrere, Ulpian the celebrated lawyer, and Sa^ 
binus the -senator, denominated the Cato of his 
time. Merit only was the passpoit to his pro- 
tection I nor wcmid he permit offices or places tn 
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be purchased for money ; observing, ^ I cannot 
^ bear to see merchants in authority } if I first 
*" allow them to be such, I cannot after con- 
^ demn their conduct : for how could I punish 
** the person who sold, when I permitted him 
" to be a buyer ?" He was therefore a rigid 
punisher of such magistrates as took bribes^ 
saying, ^ that it was not enough to depnve such 
of their places ; for their ti\ists being great, 
their lives in most cases ought to pay for a 
breach of their duty." On the contrary, he 
thought he could never sufficientljr reward such 
'as had been remarkable for their justice and in- 
tegrity, keeping a register of their names, and 
sometimes asking such of them as appeai*ed 
modest md unwilling to approach him, why 
they were so backward in demanding their re- 
ward ? and why they suflRered him to be in their 
debt ? 

His clemency extended even to the Christians, 
who had been punished in the former reign with 
unrelenting barbarity. Upon a contest between 
them and a company of cooks and vintners, 
about a piece of ground, which the one claimed 
as a place of publick worship, and the other for 
exercising their respective trades, he decided the 
point by his rescript, in these words : ** It is 
•* better that God be worehipped there in any 
" manner, than that the place .should be put to 
** uses of drunkenness or debauchery," 

His abilities in war were not inferior to his 
assiduity in peace. The entire, which from 
the rtsmissness and debauchery of the preceding 
reigns, now began to be attacked on every side, 
wanted a person of vigour and conduct to de- 
fend it ; and it found one in Alexander, who 
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faced the enemy wherever the invasion was most 
formidable, and, Coi* a short time, deferred its 
ruin. His first expedition, in the tenth j^ j)^ 
year of his reign, was s^ainst the I^ar- 232. ' 
thians and Persians, whom he opposed 
with a powerful army. His regularity and dis- 
cipline were things almost unknown among the 
debauched soldiery : his camp resembled a well- 
regulated city ; his soldiers were well clothed 
and ani^ed ; and his cavalry properly mounted, 
as in the best times of Rome* His own manner 
of living was like that of the meanest sentinel ; 
whenever he dined or supped, he sat with h» 
tent; open, that all men might be witnesses of 
his abstemiousness. Success against the enepy 
was the reward of so much military virtue. The 
Persians were routed in a decisive engagement 
with .great slaughter ; the cities of Ctesiphon 
aiid Babylon were once more taken, and the 
Roman empire restored to its former limits. 
tJpon his return to Antioch, his mother Mam- 
msa sent for the famous Origen to be instructed 
by him in the. principles of Christianity ; and 
after discoursing with him for some time upon 
the subject, dismissed him with a proper safe- 
guard to his native city of Alexandria* Abouf 
the ^ame time that Alexander was victorious in 
the east, Fiirius Celsus, his general, obtained a ' 
signal victory over the Mauritanians, in Africa ; 
Vaiius Macrinus was successful in Germany ; 
and Junius Palmatus returned with conquests 
from Armenia. However, the number of these 
victories only hastened the decline of the em- 
pire, which was wasted by the exertion of its re«« 
maining strength, and was now becoming little 
more than a splendid ruin. ^ 

2£2 
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About the thirteenth year of his reign^ (he 
Upper Germans and other northeni natlo^ns bcr 
g^ to pour down immense swarms of people; 
itpon the more southern parts of the . em|iire. 
TTiey passed the Rhine and the Danube witH such 
fuiy, that all Italy was thrown into the utniost 
consternation. The emperor, ever ready to expose 
his person for the safety of his people, niarched to 
«tem the torrent, which he speedily effected. In 
the course of these successes, however, he^ \yas 
cut off by a mutiny among his own soldi<k*s; 
The legions encamped about Moguntia, hayifcig 
been abominably corrupted during the reigti* of 
Heliogabalus, and trained up in all kinds of 
rapine and disobedience, required the most strict 
command. Alexander couJd neither endure their 
tumultuary service, nor they his regular disci-, 
pline. Maximin, an old and experienced com- 
mander, hoping to profit by their discontents, 
Held frequent conferences with the soldiers, and 
inflamed the sedition. At length, being deter- 
mined to have a new master, they sent an ex- 
ecutioner into the emperor's tent, who ina- 
mediately struck off his head ; and shortly after, 
that of his mother. He died in the twenty-ninth 
y^diV of his age, after a glorious reign of thif- 
teen years, which, from his virtues, deserved to 
have been protracted to a q^uch. longer period* ^ 
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2f%ie j[?f]^^* tf'Mq^i^mu»yi^t^pienii8 and BMinuJa^ 
GrOi:dianif JMu^fi^ Jbjeciiia^ Oaflu^ ' Valerian^ Ga^ 

' (i^TUMj Claudius^ ^i^j^elia^^ Tacit^Si ProbuSy ^a'ra^* 
Dioeleeian^ Coristdhtiua^ atjd Gdieri^s, 

THE ti^multe occasioned b)f the icleath of Alexr 
ander.bejn^ appease(J, . j^axiipinj. ivlio' h^ 
been the chief protxipter" of. the scdiSprijj . Was 
chosen, etnperor. This extrapcdinary liian wa§ 
borh of very obscure, parefita^e, being the son 
of a popr herdsman of Thrace. Early in life 
he followed his father*s humble profeissioh^ and 
only exjBrcised his personal, coumge against the 
robber^ >ff\\d. infested that part of the country. 
Soon after> his ambition. increasing, he enlisted 
.in the Roman, artpy, .where h^ soon bqcame re- 
xilarkablet for his . great . strengtlu discipline, ^nd 
courage* He was no less tnap. eight feet ancj 
a half high, and his form corresponded, to his 
«ze, being not more remarkable for the mDig- 
Witude, thaii thp. syi^inetry of his perspn. His 
strength was so greai;, that he w.as able to drttw 
a carriage' whigh two oxeri coiijd not n\6ve : he 
could, strike out a! horse's, teetli, with a* blow or 
hjs fist ; and lireak its thigh with a. kick. H^ 
generally ate 'forty pounds weight of flesh every 
day, and dran)c\six gallons pf wine, without' 
cdmmitcifig Ui?y' dIeJbauch in either. With a 
frame so athlptjck, hewas possessed. of a "mind^ 
i^daunted and independent.. H«pW^ fit$t qo^' 
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ticed when the emperor Severus was celebrating 
games on the birth-day of .his son Geta. Maxi-. 
min, at that time a rude countryman, requested 
the emperor to be permitted to contend for the 
prizes which were . distributed to the best run- 
ners, wrestlers, and boxers of the army. Seve- 
rus, unwilling to infringe ttie military discipline, 
Would cot permit him^ at first, as he was a Thra- 
ctan peasant, to combat, except with slaves, against 
whom his strength appeared astonishing.- He 
bvetxrame sixteen in running, one after the other : 
he then kept up with the emperor on horseback : 
and having fatigued liim in the course, he was op- 
posed to seven of the mbst active soldiers, an4! 
overcame them with the greatest ease. 

From that time he was particularly favoured* 
and taken into the emperor's body guard, in 
which his assiduity and prompt obedience were* . 
particularly remarkable. In the reign of Cara-' 
calla he was made a centurion, and distinguish-. . 
ed himself in that station by h'is strict attention.' 
to the morals and discipline of his company. — ; 
When made a tribune, he still retained the hardy * 
simplicity of his life ; eat as the meanest sen- 
tinel ; spent whole days in exercising the troops ;. 
and would sometimes wrestle with eight or ten ' 
of the str6ngest men in the army, whom he. 
threw with scarcely any effort. Being thus be-' 
come one of the most remarkable men in the 
empire, for courage, discipline, and pergonal 
activityj^ he gave shortly after a very high in- 
stance of his unshaken fidelity : for when M?i- 
crinus was made emperor, he refused to' serve ' 
wider a prince who had betrayed his sovereign*' 
and retired to Thrace, his native country, where ' 
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Me foOowed commerces Upon the- accession of 
Heiiogabalttft to the throne) this bold veteran 
once  more rejoined the army ; but being very 
soon disgusted at the base effeminacy of the em-, 
peror, he instantly left the court. Heliogabalus 
being cut off, he again returned to Rome, and 
was received wMwgreat kindness by Alexander^ 
who pardcularly recommended him to the se- 
imte) and made him commander of a legion of 
new-raised soldiers. Maximin gladly accepted 
df this charge, and performed his duty with great 
exactness and success, setting an example of vir- 
tue and discipline to all the commanders of the 
at my. Nor was his valour less apparent ag^st 
the Germans, whither he was sent with his le^ 
g^on ; so that he was unanimously considered as 
the boldest, bravest, most valiant, and most vir- 
tuous soldier in the whole empire : qualities and 
titles which he soon forfeited, when he was ele- 
vated to a throne* 

Having ^assumed the purple, he began im- 
mediately to extort obedience from every rank 
of people, and to vindicate his authority by 
violence. The senate and people of Rome were 
the first that incurred his resentment, as the^ 
utterly refused to confirm the election of the 
army ; so that he was the first emperor who 
reigned without their concurrence or approba^ 
tion. However, he seemed regardless of their 
opposition, proceeding to secure his power by 
putting all such to death as had been raised by 
his predecessor. The Christians also, who had 
found favour in the former reign, felt the weight 
of' his resentment, and were persecuted in se- 
veral parts of the empire* His cruelty like- 
wise extended to tlie rich) whose lives and e»- 



taltes ^ectoicafreiivfiiit sacrifice. ^ommootiiiid' 
aus{3ack»nl But wh^lieiecto an i^teniftl di^g^moa 
on .hi9 iheni(Hy,.is. his commajodisg hts earlf* 
fdcadsy and the fiiends ofhis pajtcQt^ to be^slaio^ 
that the meafiness.ofhi&extractioa might betbr 
better CQDC£aied» 

. However, his cruelties did nor retard hb mW 
litary operations) which were carried on with a- 
Hpirtt becoming a better monarch. He overthrew: 

A. D. ^^ Germans in several battles, wasfeed 
- 23fi. 2dl their country with fire and sword idfc 
four hundred miles together, and fotancd 
a r^sohidon of subduing all the northern m&otbm 
asfar as the ocean.. In these expeditions, in or^ 
der to attach tbie soldiers more firml^r to him» te 
increaaed their pay ; and in every duty of the 
camp, he himself tool^ as much pains as the meaiH 
^st sentinel in his army* WheceYer the coft% 
fikt was hottestf Maximio was: always see& figbl>« 
ing there in person, and destroying all bc^Rmar 
him : for> According to: the notions in wMch he 
had'been brtdf he considered it as his duty let 
cotnbat^aa a common soldier, while he command--* 
^ as a general* 

In the meantime, his cruelties had so adienatfidr 
^b minds of Ills s\y>jects> that several cosv^ 
spimcies were secretly aimed agaiust ; him*. 
Magnuy;^ a consular person^ and some otiiers, had: 
plotted, to bre^ down a wooden bridge,. aS' 
soon as the emperor had passed it, and i&ua to 
ab^n!d(H) him to the enemy. But, this being dis^ 
covered^ gave Maximin. an opportunity of io^ 
delging his natural severity ;. upon this pretext. 

alone, causing , above four thousand* to be- 
alaih. Shortly aflter,.some of Alexandeir's vev 
leran soldierss withdrawing theipaelves fro;n the 



aamipi praekunMi one i^immiarRU a& eli^M)^ 
whani# in fsoo, they hcid cDDstraiQed to accdpt o^ 
titeidani^Broiift suptefodtyto wMch he was expose 
esd* Skhoilily after^ 'hDvreTe^9^ the cperibn whi» 
ImbI beesi the promoter cf iiis afJvaiicenTent,. niiscw 
dered him- m hm bed,. Jtnd earned :hk* head -to 
Msxiffiihi, who reeeifedt him^ kindfy at firsiv baO 
sfion fvtddxtYto a cnid bat ji»t deatl^r &p^ hiti 
edsnplicatJBd g«ilt <£ treason imd treach^iy* 

Tii^c painoajf insurrections were soon after foI« 
Ic^edi hyr a spirit! o£^nemi ^scointent thpoagh«» 
otirt aiS the. dntpioe. The provinces of African 
^tcreithe first i that, stbawed. their detestation of 
the tyrant, whose extortions and cruelties amoa^ 
thmv were::become insoppontabie. ' They first 
akw his' "procQfatop, and after wards,^ reflectiiig( 
an. thtsir'd^gen. resolved to throw oi^li expect 
tatitms of 'pardon, and create a new emperotv 
Gordian was then pro^consul of A&ica^ a petsolV 
of great fame for his Tirt\ies, and greatiy. reye^^ 
Fenced for a blameless life of near eighty years ;' 
and him they determined to elect* Gonlian, at. 
fira^ utterly refused their offer, alleging his ex^- 
treme age^ and Maximln's power ; but all hiaf 
opposition was in vain ; they forced him to acce{»t: 
the proffered dignity, and he, with his son Gor^^ 
dian, who was forty ^six years of age, were de-^ 
dated: emperors. Being thus raised contrary^ 
to his inclinations, the old man immediately 
wrote to the senate, declaring that he had un<« 
wHlingly accepted of the empire, and would 
only keep his authority till he had freed it fronv 
the tyranny of his present oppre^or. The senate 
very joyftiHy confirmed his elecdon, adjudging 
Maximin as an - enemy and traitor to the state*; 
The citizens also showed au equal zeal in the^ 
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cause ; they flew upon such as imr€ tmnthe f%« 
jHited friends of Maximin, and tore them ia 
faeces. The senate now resolved to dme their 
opposition to the extreme ; and aocoi^ngly madr 
all necessary preparatkms for their secuvityt ^^ 
dered Maximin's governors to be displaced, and 
commanding all the provinces to acknowled^ 
Gordianfor einperarw- This injunction was vc^ 
ferently receiyed 'in difierent ' parts, as peopl» 
were.affected^to one or the other party : in some 
provinces the govemora were slain; in ot^ersf 
the ipessengers-of the senate; so that aiU paita* 
of the empire felt the consequences of theciyil' 
war* 

When Maximin was informed of this refOi* 
ludon, his rage appeared ungovemid>le« He 
poared like a savage beast, and violently struck 
his head against the wall, showing every instance 
of ungovernable distraction. At length, his 
fury beii^ somewhat subsided, he called his- 
whole army together ; and, in a set speech, ex- 
borted them to revenge his cause, giving them 
the strongest assurances^ that they should possess 
the estates of all such as had ofiended* The 
scddiers unanimously promised to be iatthful; 
they received his harangue with their usual accla- 
mations; and, thus encouraged, he ledthemrto* 
wards Rome, breathing nothing but slaughter 
and revenge* However, he found many ob<* 
stacles to his impetuosity ; irom the disorderly 
conduct of his at*my, and the hatred of the cttiet 
through which he. passed, the inhabitants all 
abandoning their houses upon his approach, and 
concealing their provisions. Yet, under this coin* 
plication of inconveniences and mafortuues, his 
^ffma began to wear a fiwourable appearance io 



Jkinm i ht C«peSiinus, ^e governpi* of Nu- 
lialdiA, fsua^ a body of troops in his favour,. 
^EHig^ht the younger Gordian, s^ew him> and de« 
^sfcroyed his army* The father hearmg of the 
qoith of his son^ together with the loss of the. 
bftttte* strangled himself in his own girdle ; and 
Cf^^M^MHis, pursuing his victory, entered Car^ 
^Imgey where;he gave a Ipose to pillage and slaugh* 
tsr^ uiider a pretence of ii^yeagiog the ca^se 
df Maximin* The news of these successes w£^ 
^eon brought to the emperor, who now increa»- 
id his diligence, and flattered himself with a 
9peedy opportunity of revenge ; while nothing 
could exceed the consternation of the senate ^t 
thtft^ conjuncture. They now saw themselves 
not only dfiHrived of the assistance of Gordia^ 
and his soDvon. whoni the^ greatly reliedy^ bu& 
iilsd opposed by two fonpidable tyrantSi each^ 
commanding a victorious^ army, directly march-, 
ing towards Rome, and meditating nothing but 
ViOigeance* In this dieting exigence, they ast 
sembled with great ^solemnity, at the temple of 
Jupiter, and after the most mature deliberation^ 
chose Pupienui^and Balbinus emperors conjointly*^ 
These were men who hacl a^cquifed the esteemi 
cif the publick both in war and peaces ha^ngp 
tsommanded s^rmies and governed provinces with 
great reputation > and being now appointed to 
appose Maximin, they mad^ what foi^es they 
could) both m Rome and the country* With 
Uiese, Pupienus marched to stop the prog^^s of 
die invaders, leaving the ci(y to a fresh and ^lk^ 
{ooked-for calamity, occanone4 by t^ro of.Maxi-* 
fwi's soldiers being slain in t^^ s^^nate-hpuse« 
The death of these men quickly gaye ofF^^fe to 
^e body of the pnetonan soidi^rS} if^o mii^tljf 
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resolved to take revenge, but were opposed by th6 
cidzens ; so that nothing was seen throughout 
Rome but tumult, slaughter^ and rage. In this 
universal confusion the calamity was iricreased, 
by the soldiers setting the city on fire, whil^ the 
wretched inhabitants were combating each other 
in the midst of the flames. 

Nevertheless, Maximin himself, in whose fa- 
vour these seditions were promoted, did not seem 
to be more fortunate. Upon being informed of 
the new election of emperors, his fury was a^afn' 
renewed, and he passed the Alps, entering Ita- 
ly, expecting to refresh his fatigued and famish- 
ed army in that fertile part of the countiy. But 
in this he was entirely disappointed ; the seh&te 
liad taken such care to remove all kinds of sus- 
tenance to fortified places, that he still found 
himself reduced to his fonrier necessities, while 
his army began to murmur .for want. To iKt^ 
another disappointment was added shortly after j 
for approaching the city of Aquileia, which he 
expected to enter without any difficulty, he was 
astonished to find it prepared for the most obi- 
stinate resistance, and resolved to lidld but a re- 
gular siege, under two excellent generals,' Cris- 
pinus and Menophilus, who had so well furnish- 
ed it with men arid ammunition, that Maximin 
found no small resistance, even in investing the 
place.' His first' attempt was to take the, city by 
^torm ; but the besieged threw down such ^uan^ 
tities of scalding pitch and sulphur upon hi)i 
soldiers, tliat they were unable to continue thb 
assault. He then determined upon a blockade j 
but the inhabitants were so resolute, that e'veri 
the old men arid children were seen combatinj^ 
tip<m the walb,^^ while the %omeh cut off theS 



)lt&r, 10, fbJmish. the soldiers with* tK>w-8triDgs« 
MaKimin*$ rage at this unexpected opposition^ 
{mew liio bounds : having no enemy to wreak his 
veng^^qe upon, he turned it against his own 
QQ^iAJindersi many of whom he put to death, 
9A if. die. city had held out through their neglect 
oi^ incapacity*' Npthing i^^. appeared on either 
sidCi tQ' decide the contesty expept the total de^ 
struction of one of them ; .but a mutiny in Maxi»' 
min'^ own armyi fci^soine time rescued the de- 
iJiaing ejimpire from destrudtion) and saved the 
livfis of thousands* The soldiers being long 
Jbimssed by £imine and fatigue^, uidheairing of 
jt^ts on every side>; resolved to; tennifiate' theif 
^amities .by. the,tyrant:s death*' His g^at 
4M^ngth, andbping always' arm^di w^re^ at>firi(V 
ihe prijmpaj motitet^ to deter any from assassihat^ 
ing him ; but at length having made luD ^ p^ 
guards accompticesin their deugn, they . 238. ' 
#et upon him) while he slept at noon in x!,q^ ' 
INist^^, and slewboicb himaadhksoni ges. - 
%boix^ be ha4 m^e his partner in the en>> 
pire> without any opposition, and threw their 
bodies' tQ ^ dogs. Thusf tiied this, very re- 
mArkabl^. m^r a£ter a bloody rdgn of about 
tJ^r^e. yearsi and in the sixty-fifth yearof his ag^ 
ilis assiduity when in a huoible station, m. 
^ gruelty when in power, serve to evince that 
th^re ar^ some men whose virtues are fitted &f 
obscurity, as there are others wbo only show 
themselves, great when placed in an exalted 
jM^tion* . 

. Pupienus and Balbinus continued for some time 
to discharge the duties of their station, without 
opposition ; but the pr»tonan soldiers, who had 
Ipngb^en.notoFipus for mutiny and treason, sooa 



resohred <m further change* Nor did ^e ^»* 
sentibns between the new ntade empieK^ the^ftt^ 
selves a IMe contitbute to then: downiil-; >for 
though both were, iieniaricable for widdoiki and 
vfje, yet they could not restrdin the tmitual^ ^^M' 
lousy of each others power. Puplenus eHutetd 
the superiority from hn great expevienee ; while 
BttllMiins wis equJEdly aspiring, Upbn aecoiint ci^ 
his famity and fortune. 

In this ilt«]udgied ton«est, Om pmtorian toMierf^ 
who were^^eoenlesof both, iiet upon thetk -ill 
their pskce, at a time when lAitkt gokrds i/m^ 
amused with si^tn^ the C^plD^ei games* PU- 
pietm% percettiog ^eir tumtdtoous appnttcti, 
tent^ wf£h the utmost speed, fck a^8«uu^^«m 
His dcdlesgue i but he, out of a .^ctttpable nn^ 
picion^ thut iMnnethtng was desig^ied iagd«si hk^ 
self, refiiised his aid till too late t6 tLytaJA dtlfen 
Thus the sediiaeus %ollifiers found ^a^ewy wnm^ 
to the aparomnte of ba&ky and* dragging th^itt 
f rosn the palade towioils <liek:lii»ip, imnMfiMtJe^ 
dispatched thebki, leaving their de«d bddiei tn thre 
street!^*' 

- In the lAidlt of itoi sedition, as Ihe muiihieei4 
Were pboceeding idotig, by aecident they-tnttt 
GjOfdiah, the grandson of him who was slattt hi 
Afiriott, -ind declai^ Mm etbperoi^.on tke^spot. 
The senate tt^'peoiple hsid been kng redi^oedta 
the iiecessnty of su^rlng their em^^rors to be no« 
fiiinseted l^ tite army, ^o that all they could 40^ 
tn the present instance, wets to eon&rm Ihteir 
choice* This prince was no more than siftteett 
fCM old when he lx%ftn h\k reign, but h!^ vir« 
tues seemed to compensate for his want of expe« 
rtei^ce. His pnncipal ahlis were^ to unite the 
opposing members of the goremment, and to 
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it^BODHQile the soldiers and atjz^m Uji tach oth^* 

Hi^lqaffDiiig is said to.have .been oquftMo his 
.wtw»;.and we ai'e assured that be hadsiafi^- 

.tvo thousand. bpoka in hia libnary* His resp^ 
ior Afi^titba^iis^ his governor, and in^mci^y wi^ 
#H[di9. that te t^snied his dattg^t^» and pn^t^d 

by his counsels, in all the critical circupoislanoe^ 

of his. reign* 

The first four years o£ this emperoifs reign 

were attended with the utmost piosperity ; but 

ia the. fifths he was alanpoed with accounts from 
,the£as^thatSa|»i*9kingof Pecsift) had iiirioudy 

invaded the confines <^ the Roman empire) aiid 

havini^ .taken Antiooh, ^ad pilla^d. Syria, a^d 
 id) the adjacent provinces • Besides the Persians, 

tbe Goiths^dso invaded thfS/empire on their sid<?, 
-pouring down like an inundation from the noil^hy 
.fiiiid attempting to fix their residence in the king- 

4«ni of Thrace* To oppose both these inyasions, 

(^Qrdimrftssembled an army ; and having gained 
. «>me vjclories over the G<^hs, whom he . obliged 

to retire, he turned his arms ag^nst the Persiaiis, 

whiMA he also defeated, sod forced to return 
Jmtop with (&»grRce*> In obtainii^^ these a4van- 
.|:agesr MisithsBus,. whom :he had made pnctcH'ian 
^^inefi^t, had t|te principal share; his wisdom 

jdireded to success* and his tKmrage insured it. 

JBujt he dying soon after, as it is supposed of 
.IKMSOO} administeied by Philip, an Arabian, who 

was appeinlbed lus successor, the fi>rtuBes of Gor- 
.disifK changed* The army began to be no longer 

supplied with provision asusual; murmurs. were 

l»eard to prevail, and these were artfully foment- 
-^ W Philip* Things thus proceeded from bafi 
r to wORio*. Philip was, at first, made equal in the 

command of the empire ; shortly after, he w^ 
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sfivdited Hith tiie sole power; 9Xidf at : le&gltif 
findfhi^ hiniietf ciqiable df pefpetMitifig lii»lo»gi^ 
foedkaidl citieltyj Goi^afi was sbiin bf hta ifitimr^ 
Hirtlie twcitty-seccmd ymir ot^hb age^ libsr a mid^ 
eefefiil iSE^ign cfnenrif iftiii yeai^ m wlikk ie hflii 
^cme itiuch to therlt respeet^ atid little to detcwe 
cjctistife. ^'' 

^ J) Phifip having tlius dispatdved faiK be^ 

244. nefectot*^ was itniiiediAtelf adtnowtedged 
empei«r bf thearaiy^whisiiabmtt Ibtff 

992 y^^ of age. tbe senate sdsoy thongh 
they seemed at fitilt to oppose bt» powers 
cokifittned his etecdon, atid "gave hdm^ as uftml^ 
^e tkle of Augustosv Upon hie- exaitataon, 
he associated his son, a boy of Bix years of «g«f 
as his partnei* in the empii^ i and, inoidcNr to se* 
ctife his power at home; ntadt peace with th« 
Persians, and marched his army towards Kdmcu 
On his way, having concdveda desire to tisltMa 
native country of Arabia, h^ built there a* city ca}« 
led Phitissopolis ; iand from thenee returning to 
Ronie, he Was received as emp>eror, and treated 
with all the marks of submission thdogh 4M of 
joy. In order, however, to put the people into 
good-humour, he caused the secular games tab^ 
celebrated, with a magnificence superior tb any 
of his predecessors, it being just a thousand feaxn 
from tiie building of the city. Upon occdisio^ ^^ 
these games, it is said that both Philip and his 
son were converted to Christianity j b*t a mur* 
derer, as WeH as ^m uingrat^id usurper^ call ^ 
Tittle honour to any faith* 

From the wretched and mutilated histories of 
the times we ftiither learn that the Goths, r^ 
newing their invasions, Marinus, Phil9p*s lieu- 
tenant, who was sent agiunst the^, revolted and 



fmrnnA' hJMittf lobe 4efclftred empenkr. 1M% 
dd^kH howdvafy w«i but of short daiwHen; 
fiH^'tite mi^my wbkh hud fuMd him, feptti€ing <^ 
^eir nmhnessy 44^8ed And |>ut 'him <td d^th« 
Dettii* uras^ appointad by Fha^p to cofntAaiHl the 
ttiaiy which had be«i g^lty c^ this revolt* He 
was a man of great subdlty ; and being thus in* 
ttttsttd with so fiaiieh pow^^ upon arriving at 
the mitiAy) ftmnd that the s^^iers were resolved 
lo kk¥est hitft With the supreme amhority. He 
^hevelbre eeemed^to MOfiFer their importunities, 
•US' if thmttgh^ constraint; and, in the tneftfi time, 
Made ^x^^sttioos to Philip,* that he hkd vxm^ 
imgiy assumed the title of emperor, the belDer (& 
iKcfiris it' to the rightftd possessor ; ac^ing^ thai 
lie oi^ lodsed for a convenient opportnnity of 
-^ffitg up his pretensions add title together. 
Philip, however, knew -mankind too well to ht 
cajoled by such artifices: he therefore got to* 
-gc^ier what forces he could, from the several 
tprovuices, and led thetn forward towards the 
confines ' of- Itfl^* Howe^r, the army wms 
Scarcely aniited at Verona, when it revolted in 
'foi'our of Dei^iUa^ and eetd^ violently upon 
Philip, one of the sentinels at a blow cleft his 
liiead in tWahiv 

- $U(Qh was the deserved death of Philips in the 
lbrty*fiflh year of his age, after a reign of about 
-ive years. - 

> The actitity and Wisdom of Deems, who j^ ^^ 
^et With no opposi^on in his elt^s, seem* 249. 
ed in somse measure to stop the hastening 
-•decKne of the fiotnan entire. The senate thought 
*ilo highly of his metits, that they vot^d him not in>» 
^fenor-toTf«j^; and indeed, he <deemed k\ every 
'^instance, lo eon«nlt their^digitity in particular,' and 
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the welgu^ a£ %11 th^ iftferk^r r^tdnktof IH»(l|ilfN 
AmoDg.otj|iff:iPo|i9e«3i0n9».hQ')Pepm]Uedi th^f^: to 
elect a cenaoi^ a^ ^is^tbe? cvt^^m in ^he, floiiiiialit 
ing times of Rooie ; ,iind Valerian^ Jikrg^n^r^f 
a man ^ such, strict marnbii tiiat.hisJi^LiS^ 
.i»aid to be a c(»»tii»ual eeasor^i^ .wiiaiQltf»9^%^ 
Ihat^ignity., .. . >, .. / r 

• . But no virtues could ikow pr^en^ tbfLappj^CMuilit 
ing downfal of the state ; the obstAnate. dispuMi 
between the Bagaas and the Cbiistiie^ wi^hiPt thf 
e«apir$i» and the UQc«#6i^g irruptiofiA.Qf ba$hsi«MI 
nations froi|i withcMj^t? enfeebled . i|: bey,<H)d th^ 
power of a r^in^dy« To ph^k .theses ^ ^ H ^fl^ 
yainly hoped, a fuiiou^ persecution of thdChi^Sr 
tians) who were now gi;own the moat naiP€i?o\Mi 
body of the peapte> ^ais begun ; in whiQb th<^ 
sands were put to deaths and all the arts of cruel- 
ty ineffectually tried to lessen their grqwin^ 
pumbers. . . 

This impolitick and .unjust persecution^ was ^u^ 
c^edfed b|^a di^e^dful d^vaatatioQ frosa the G0tli^ 
particularly in Thrace and Moesia* .These iri* 
liifM:ions Depius went tQ oppose in person :ai^ 
coming to an eB§^efnent,« sl^yif tbirty. tlHNI&ttid 
x)f .the barbai?ans in on^.. battle. At length) 
however, he was led, by the treachery /of^ Ga^^, 
iiis own general, i into a defile> where the king of 
ithe Goths had secret information to attack, hinsi* 
In this disadvantageous situation, DecM^ £i^t 
saw his son kill$^ with an arrow:, and soo^ ^fter 
bis whole army totally put to the rp^i.a&fl 
then, in an agony of despairit h^ p^l spi|i!s, t^ 
his horse^ and instautly.:plungictg kdo a quag- 
mire, was swallowed up*i He died in the fiftieth 
year of Kis age, after a short.reign of .two ye^rs 
and six months, leaving th^ ohantcter of an ex« 
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ceHent prince, had K^'been called fo power itt 

' Tfr^ treacherous GaHus had suflkieht ^ p^ 
ftddfress^ to get hltndeif declaied etoperor 231. 

Sthat^)art of the arniy wlilcli aurtiveSi ^ ^ 
6 d^at he had oeeasioned, and hia ti(9e ^^^^ 
Was M(|lii6i^ed in by senate and people.' ■- *. 
He waa fi^rty-five years old whei^ he began t^ 
reign, and was descended from an honourable 
6ttSi\f iW Romie. He whs thb fit^ who bought 
ii-di^he^u^ble peate from- th^ enemies of tibe 
iH^^ iigreefin^Ho pa^ii consliter^e annual tri- 
H^o to th^ Goth^, t6 ^iifet;hai^ their fiM^eittahc^i 
flMd hMttg'th^ 6bti^ned a ^ort i^mSssicn fi^oni 
tM!V by^e diilfMice '^' hlh country, Ife r^tdmctt 
€9 Roti^ to givie ist Idcf^ to his i^abhi^es, i^ 
gMiaisdrtltedudbiiifhisstMMl. > 

Nd^Afh^ icai^ be ih(M def^r^e tikah Hie t^QM^ 
^ the Ronlan pir^inde^ at thfs pSeHddl TM 
Gotb^i'tf^ dtlv^ b^tbAiVStia ^iiolfis, ii6l sailed 
^ftSMi'thiir UWbMbfdri' tb ooiWihtie fri peae^^ nhAt^ 
hA'^nke a ianeht lipi^ ^ftb eas^iinr |iaris of £t!t 
it^. On the Mh^r side^ the l^ei^iaifo and 8cf- 
ttaaMi toihmRtbd unheiM<^ ittviiges m Mi^ 
IKi^thmia and Syiia. The iratpcmh n^gat^fei^ 
of every AalSo^al c^ai^ifyy WKs Idstffh- iMkixtth 
BStid senmiiffity at home ;• and the- Pi^hir were 
pennitted to ier&ecote the Christiaris without rc^. 
Mvidntb- These cala'nkStles were sUtee(^6ded bjr^* 
di^wMbl j^sdlence, which It seem^ 9^ad over 
e??ery pafrt of ^e earth, and continued ril^hg for 
ietet«^ t^^^ '^^y ^ if' these kccrnnaiated ills 
had liOt been c^ifdiugh, a ci^l warfoHtMeed short- 
ly after, between Galhts and his geneitd ^mv- 
lianus, who having gamed a victory oyer the 
Gothsy WW- proclatmed emperor, by his con- 
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qfieru^g : ariaf. • GaUosj heiu-hig thUf $poQ .rou^n 
ed from 'the intoxication of pleasurs, and. pre*^ 
pared to oppose h^daogjecous rival* 9oth armies 
met in-jMissias and a battle ensued, in, w^iich 
^mllia^ms waft, viiclxirious,. apd Gmilus* with hij| 
8on>^ere\»)a^. He died ii^.the £prty*«eyei|tl| 
;^ear' of. his age, after, a disgraceful ceigii of tWQ 
years.and fqur months? in which the empiii^ suf* 
£^d ines;pr^ssit)ie i^niserf. ,; 

A: IX • •^nailianuaij.Hfter his .victory 9i(er Qafc 
i^... Ius„.e3cpe(jt^4.^t>e proclaimed ^mpi^mi^a 
.:, >ut thi^ senate^ r/e^sed to .acknowledge^ 
li^ claio^a.; ap4 aB.arn^y which W/aa.j|ti^qpe4 
{»«4r, Uie AlpS| cho^e-Vakriun, their own. cc^iqi) 
mander^ to sueceed to. t(i^ tlirone* In go;is^ 
Sjl^eiice- of this,: ^miliaoqs> Jioldi^rs )^»gW. tp 
consider their genera) : t^. ^^ obstacle to .the \ipi-r 
vtr^ tf^quillity^ . acKl sl^W; himy in , oijder to 
vrcod the.mischiiQ^Qf a^vU.iii^air. ,• .. «. r . .? 
. Yalj^rian being th^s miyersally .aclQDM^wi[efigli4 
jis emperoTi thou^ji^ arriye4 ^l^ti^ age ^of sc^yei^i 
^t atiqut reforming <tibj£ , state ¥^ith a ^Lrit tl^ 
seemed , to.' ma;4( j^ .gooci. V^i^ sui4 >inabifUe4 
idgour* ;. But rpforwauon lya^jia^ begoipie. Hit 
most impracticat^le; . thip 4^sputesr between th(^ 
Pagans ) 8^ Chfis^ans ^vid^d the enipire as 
before ; . and ; a dreadful persecution of t& iattec 
ensued* The aort^iorn ^aU<»xs over-ran th^.JRor 
man doi^inio&s Jn , a i^x:^ fi)pnidab|e i^aiuii^ 
than ever ; and the empire, began to be usuji:|>e4 
by a multitude of p^tty leader^» efu;l» <^.wliopp» 
neglecting the general interest^. .of the^^t^^«$|( 
up for himself.. To add to thesM^ calaimtiiQSi Uici 
Persiai^ under their king Sapor> uiy^ed Syna« 
and coming into iVf esopotamia, took, ithe unfor-i 
tunate Valerian prisoner, as he was i^aJwg prc^ 



(^jLi^tlond to oppose t6em. Notliing<ean exceed 
tht ifldSgnkies, as weU as the cnv»ities^ which 
were pi^actl![le4 upon this uiihappy monarch, in 
his captivity. Sapor, we are told, always used 
m^ ms^ a fodtssitool for mounting his horse ; and, 
adding the bitterness of ridicule to his insuhsy 
usually Q^erv^d, ** thsit such aii attitude was thor 
B^st statue thatxould be erected in honour of his 
tictofy," This horrid life of insult andf suJBfer- 
attce continued for seven years, and was at length 
tfemlinated, by the cruel' Persian's commanding 
}M pHi^oner's eyes to be plucked out, and after- 
wards causing him to be flefld ^live, when his 
Skin wafe dyed redi and exposed in a teniple, to 
the^l'IOTmny of the Roman name, and theeter- 
dMdfs^ceofSapor* ' 

No • sooner had Valerian been taken ^ ^ 
prisoner, than GaHenus, his son, promts- 259* 
ing to revenge the insUlt, was chosen em- 
ptrets being then sibout* fortv-one years old. 
Ilowtfver, he «oon discovered that he sought ra- 
thet* .his own ^tification than the liberation of 
h!s fkthet, br tcnU of empire ; for, after having 
dterthrown It^genuns, who had assumed the' title 
of emperor, he sat down, as if fatigued with 
conquest, and gav6 himself up to ease and luxury. 
While the empire was afflicted throughout with 
{fefiftilence and fkmine ; while the Germans over- 
i^n Rhsetia : 'while the Allenians Wa$ited Gaul ; 
M^iie the Goths, the Quadi, and Sarmatians, 
p6ured ^rth from their forests, and carried de- 
«i>lat!on every whei^, Galienus regained in the 
utmost tfnnquiltity at Rome, inventing new 
l^te'asures, baling among prostitutes, and divert- 
ing' himself among mimicks, parasites, and buf- 
foons.^ When informed of the. km of his pro* 
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tiaceS) or the calaxAitieji of the state, he vuwiif 
answered with a jest; a(A ia a ahort tonte his 
own power was kttle more than <t siner^ mpclb* 

lodeedf no less ^an thirty pnstender^ weie 
seen contending with eacH other :for the do* 
minion of the state, and ajddmg the calamitioa 
of cMi war to the rest of the misfortunes of liiia 
^kvoted empire* These are gen^raUy known in 
historj by the name or the Thirty Tyrants* His- 
Brians are divided as to tlieit number, name% 
ai[id pretenmns ; it only :ap9>eanh in the ^ 
digested accounts of these times, that they were 
not all contemporary, but sueeeeded each other 
whenever they found an opportunity of aspertiog 
their pretensions. It will be neec^ess to dilate 
upon accounts and characters, that have noihingr 
very remarkable to preserve them &om oblivion -$ 
nor are-their names worthy of being recorded* 
. SuCftce it to remark, that a state bais^sied I7 
such a number of clashing interests, and inimiietk 
armies, wa$ in the most dreadful situation'; and 
accordingly we find through all p^irts of the em* 
j[nre,' nothing but rapine, murder, and deao? 
lation; the government, like a mighty with 
dropjnng by piece-meal on the heada of those it 
was originally raised to protect,, and thirt^atenin^ 
every moment universal destructiep.. In t^ 
general calamity, Galienus, though at first «e^n* 
tngly insensible^ was, at length, 0bl%ed) £>r 
Jbis lown private aecurity, tQ take' the- field, and 
led an army to bessiege the city of Milan, which 
had been taken by one pf H;he thirty usurping 
tyrants* It was there he was s)aan by bis own 
aoldiers, through the intrigues of Mwtiai^ wbo 
iutd conspired iigm^st him* 



• ' Tbe death of-Galienus gave a general ^ ^ 
•otit&DtkHi^to all^ except his soldiers, who 268. . 
hoped to reap the reward of their treadh* 
ery by the plunder of Milan. 3ut being ^q^j ' 
iraatrated in these expectations, and, in 
some measure, kept 'vHthin bounds, by the lar- 
gesses of Martian, they nominated Flavius Clau- 
dius emperor, and bis title was joyfidly confirm- 
ed by the senate and the people* 

Of the parentage aiui country of Claudius, no- 
thing is certainly known ; but whatever they 
naight be, hts merits were by no means doubtful* 
He was a mat) of great valour and conduct, having 
performed the most excdilenc services against the 
Gttths, who had long continued to make their ir- 
Aq>6oos into the empire. He was now about 
fifty-five years old, equally reniarkaUe for the 
strength of his body and the vigour of his mind ; 
he was chaste and temperate, a rewarder of the 
gOodr and a severe punisherof such as tranigress- 
ed<4he laws. Thus endowed, be in some mea-^ 
sore* arrested the decline c^ the empire, and once 
mote seamed to restore a {portion of the glory of 
Rome; 

* His first' success, upon being made emperor, 
was s^inst Aul'eolus, an usurper of the empire, 
whom he defeated near Milan. His next ex-^ 
pedition was to o|^ose the Goths, against whom 
he led a very numerous army. These bart>a- 
rians had made their principal and most success- 
fill iivuptions into Thrace and Macedonia, swarm- 
ed over all Greece, and had pillaged the famous^ 
city of Athens, which had long been the school of 
the pofite arts to the Romans themselves* The 
C»oths, however, had no veneration for those em- 
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be.mshineats.tb»t tend u>^fi^x»axi^ h\i}x^T^the 
mind, but destroyed all monuii],ent& of ta^te mi 
learning witlf the most savage alacrity. It wn? 
upon one of these occasionS|. that,, having heaped 
together a large pile of books, incmler.to biu9l 
them, one of their comipiM^^ers^ dis&uadeA then^ 
fron\ the design^ alleging» " that the.tim^ .whipl| 
the Grecians wasted on bcioks, rendered them tim 
less fit for war." But it was not only in Qpeece* 
but also in almost every quarter, thajL the empire 
seemed to totter on its base. At tlie 8a];ne tin^ 
above three hundred thousand of the Heruli, th^ 
Trutangi, the Virturgi, and many n^ip^le^aaild 
uncivilized nations, came dpwii. the river D^a^uli^ 
with two thousand ships, fraught w;th men aod 
ammuni^onji spreading jterror acbd deva^t^tioDrOft 
every side. 

In this state of universal dismay, Clapdiqs alone 
seemed ta continue unshaken. He masched hid 
disproportioned army against the savage invadenb 
und though but ill-prepared for engaging with 
them, be came off victorious, and made mincre» 
dible slaughter of the enemy* The nrhoje of 
their great army was either cut to pieces or takCB 
prisoners ; houses were filled with their artnS) 
and scarcely was there a province^of the. eoapire 
that was not furnished with slavesj from ^t^tose 
that survived the defeat* 

These successes were followed by mai^ (Hbers 
in different parts of the empire ; spthut the 
Goths, for a considerable time, made b^ a £^l]te 
opposition* 

Some time after, plaudius marched i^ajinst the 
revolted Germans, and overthrew them wkh 
considerable slaughter. His last eypedHioR was 
to oppose Tetricus and ^enobia, h^.twa.mpst 
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^bweHtdrTtvtk^lh'thc empire ;'-:btit on^t^BMniitf^b, 
m he iipf>roacbed near the citf. ^ftviaum, iH'Pdn* 
Tionia^ he was seized with a pestilential fever, of 
which lid died in* a few'da^ to the great regret 
of his subjects, aad the irreparable loss of the' 
Roman empire. ^lis reign, whieh was not ctf* 
qtnte two yea)r& ccmtmoance, was active s^d suo 
ceisful;'«nd such is the character given of h\tA 
by htstoiians, that he is'saad to have united m 
hifbd^lf,- the. xnbdevation of Augustu;?) the valour 
of Trajan, and the;pietf of Antoninas. 
' Immediatei3r after the lamente<l death ^ jy^ 
of Claudius, the army made choice of 270/ 
Aurehan, who was at that time* master u. c, 
of the horse, and esteemed the triOst va- io23,* 
Kant commander of his time. However, 
his promotion was not without opposition on the 
part of the senate, as Quiotillius, the brother of 
the deceased emperor, put in hi!^ claim, and ^^^as 
for a while acknowledgped at 'Rome. Bf3t hi^ 
authority: was of very short duration ; ipr fihd- 
ing himself abandoned by those who at first instiv 
gated him to declare for the throne, he '^ire- 
vented the severity of his rival, by a voluntary 
death. 

Aurelian being now tmiversaHy acknowledged 
by all the states of the empire, as^med the com- 
mand with a greater share of power than his 
predecessors had for some time enjoyed. He 
was bom of mean and dbscuTe parentage in 
Dacia, and was about fifty-five years old at the 
time of his coming to the throne. The eariy 
part of his fife he had spent in the army, and 
had risen through all the gradations of military 
/ duty. He was of unshaken courage and amaz- 
ing strength ( for in one single engctgement, be 



kliM" forty of the enemy witlf his own Imndr 
aad above nine hundred at . several different 
tjmes* 

The whole of this enterprising monarch's reign* 
was spent in repressing the irruptions of the 
northern nations, in humbling every other pre* 
tender to the empire, and punishing the raon*' 
struus irregularities of his own subjects* He < 
defeated the Marcomanni, a iterce • and terrible 
nation of Germany, that had invaded Italy, 
in three several engagements ; and at length to** 
tally destroyed the whole army* He was no.less 
successful agpainst Zenobia, the queen of the: 
East, a woman of the most heroick qualifications, 
who had long disclaimed the Rqman power^ and> 
established an empire of her own. To oppose, 
this extraordinary woman, AureHan passed his. 
army over into Asia^ and surmounting all the 
obstructions that were opposed against ^im, h& 
at length sat down before Tyanna, a city of Cap- 
padocia, which seemed resolved to hold out 
agsdnst him, and actually^ for some time, stop- 
ped his progreis. The unexpected obstinacy of 
the besieged served not a little to enrage the^ 
emperor, who was naturally precipitate and fu*- 
lious. He vowed, that upon taking the city, he 
would so punish the inhabitants as not to leave 
a dog alive anoong them. After some time the 
city was taken ; and when his whole i^rmy ex- 
pected the plunder of so wealthy a place, ami 
reminded him of his former protestations, he 
restrained their impetuosity, and only ordered all 
the dogs in the place to be destroyed. Heafter^ 
wanls pretended that he was restrtdned fronk 
satiating his resentment on the inhabitants, by 
an appajirition of the famous Apoltonius» wha 



irfimd Inm tiol; to destroy his btrth-^Iflee. This 
excuse was iio doobt fictitious ; bat we can easil3r 
pardon falsehood^ when k is brought to the aid 
of humanity* 

' Frdm Tyahna he ntarehed to raeet the enemy^ 
wh6 J waited his approach^ near the jcity of Emesa 
in Syria* Both armies were very powerful and 
mimeroos': the one trained up under the most 
valiant leader 66 his time ; the other led oa by a 
W0i»an who seemed born to eontrol the* pride 
of man.' The battle was long and obsiitmte; 
vktory for. some time inciined to the' side- of the 
Asiaticks ; buc tiie perseverance of Aureliaii's ge-» 
Borals at- last carried the day ; and Zenobia^ was 
olklfged to 'fly to PalmfyisL for safety* The con-f 
qucforsoon pursued her thither, and did ail in 
hs! power to iiidiice her submissitm •; but the 
hau^y queen rdbsed his '^t>ffered terms of liie 
ind aecurity with scorn, relying on the succours 
which she ext>ect8d from-l^e Pei^ians, the Sara*» 
GC21S9 andthe Anhemans. HoweveFy Aureliakils 
dttigince surmotmted every obstacle i he inters 
ceptcdthe'Persian auxiliaries and disptrted them ;- 
the Saracens shslred the same fale'j and the -Arn 
msniaiis Were> by piau^l^ pvotnises, induced t9 
espouse -hta interest. . .' Thus Zenobta^ deceived in> 
h^ expected ^ccoui^ aiid:despmring> of. relief) 
attempted to> esoapEfdnto Persia, bot wad taken* 
in her 'flight. The city of ^Palmyra likewise 
sabmiitted ta )the eonqiuenor ; ai^ .LoDginusi 
the cekbrated critick$iindjsecretitr^.to the queen^. 
WAV by Anrelian's 'Ordet put^ojdeathy which lie 
metwkh a 'siif>hmtty equair^ hia .Wiiags. . .Ze- 
Aobm was reserved to grace hia tiuumph, and vi^as 
afterMrds' allotted such lahdSf and such afi in* 
ooffse, aa served ^o maintain her in (dmoat'aU her 
former splendour. 2 G 2 



AiireHaa' hflving thus testoftd peaee to tiic 
einpira, endeavoured, by the strictest justice^ to 
bring back virtue also. . He was very rigid in 
punishing the crimes of the soldiery ; and took 
care that the peasantry should not be plundered, 
upon any pretence, of the smallest article of tfaekr 
property. 

In executing justice, he frequently degenotit^ 
ed into cruelty ; but the vices of the times, itk 
some measure, required it. In the punishments 
he inflicted on the guilty, or those who were re«» 
puled so, the Christians were sharers. Against 
these he drew up several letters and edicts, prepa* 
mtory to a very severe persecution ; but, if we 
fioay believe the credulous historians of the times, 
ke vms deterred, just as he vras going to b%iv 
them, by a thunderbolt, which fell so near ^s 
person^ that his escape was judged miraculous. . 

But, however Heaven might have interposed 
en this occasion, it is certain, that his severities, 
1^ last, were the cause of- 1ms destruction*. Me* 
nesfheus, his principal secretary, having beeii 
thteatened by him, began to consider . how he 
might ehide the premeditated blow. . For -ihni 
puipose he forged a roll of the names 'of^^seveni- 
persons, whom he pretended the emperorikad 
marked out for death, adding his owl^ to 
jitrengthen him in the confidence of the party. 
The scroll, thus contrived, was shown with an 
air of the utmost secrecy to some of the pecsoos 
concerned; and they, to procure their safety^* 
immediately agreed vrith him to destroy'the enx« 
peror. This resolution was soon put into exom: 
oution t for^ as Aurelian passed with a umdi 
guard, from Uraclea in Thrace, towards Byzan* 
tkim, the conspirators set upon him^ and {nit 



jiim to detitii* He WasJ^to kirfhe ftiktieth; oi^ 
«8 seme say, the sixty-*thii^ year <tf liis age, after 
« very active reign of almost five years. 
• Thefkath of Aurelian viFas so iinex{»eq|- ^ -q- 
Jtdy and he had taken oiFsuch a buaiber bi sjrc. 
competitors., that no one would now yeft- • 
lure to declare himself a canididate ; and on; the 
other side, the senate declined it ; so that aspace 
j>f near eight months elapsed in the interchange 
e£ m«Uial defer^ice. At length, however, the 
senate made choice of Tacitus, a man of great 
merit, and no way amlntious of the honours 
that were offered him. Upon being solicited to 
accept the empire, he at first refused, and k^ii$4 
$a his country-house in Campania, to avoi<| 
their imporlunkjes; but being -at length pro- 
bailed upon, he accepted the reins of goverfl- 
meBt, being at that time seventy-five year« 
old. 

One of the first acts of his government wa$ 
to punish those who had conspired against th^ 
taile emfiererr ; particularly Menestheus, who was 
hnpaled alifve, and his body thrown to wil4 
beasts. • During this reign, the senate- seem t^ 
have exercised a considerable share of authority^ 
Upon endeavouring to obtain the consulship for 
ixs fairother Probus, the senate refused their con* 
sent ; at which he seemed no way moved, but 
calmly ren^ai^ed, that- they tost knew whom to 
uhoQse* This moderation prevailed in all the 
rest oi his conduct : he was ^^tremely tempe* 
rate ; his table was plain, and furnished with 
nothing expensive ; he even prohibited his em^ 
pipe» from ^vearing jewels, and forbade the use 
fif gold and embrov^ery. He waa fond of kan»* 
ing, and ti^^mempr^^of such men as hadde^ 
served well of their country ; particularly the 
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tf^rks 6f his' namie^ke Tacitusv the 'hintoiiahV' 
i*€re greatly hononred by him. He commund- 
ed that they should be placed in every pubfick 
libraiy-^roughdut the empire, and that many 
copies of them should be transcribed at the piil*- 
lick charge. * 

A 'reign b^giin with such modei^tion and jat^ 
lice, only wanted continulince to have made the 
empire happy f but after afijoying' the- fcmpii^ 
ab6ut six months, he died of a fever in hiS'Ynareh 
to oppose the Persians and Scythians, who HM 
Invaded the eastern parts of the empire. 

On the demise of Tacittis, the army seefried 
ijivided in the choice of an emperor^ ond part of 
k chose Florian, brother to the deceased, but the 
■majority were fbr some ^me undetermined* 
They alleged, in their, conferences witli each 
other, the necessity of electing one eminent fbt 
valour, honesty, piety, clemency, and probity ; 
baX the last virtue being that chiefly iftfeisted 
tipon, the whole army, as if by common coni. 
sent, cried out, that Probus should be empei^. 
He was accordingly confirmed in this dignity^ 
M^itnall'the usual Solemnities ; and Florian, htd 
€)pponent, finding himself deserted, evien 'by 
those legions' Who had promised to stand up in 
his support, opened his arteries, and bled to 
death. 

* Probus was fbrty-four y^ars old When Tie 
ascended Hhe thronfe J* he was bdm 6f noble pa* 
rentage at Sirmium ih *Baiinottia, and bred up 
tt soldier from his youth. ' He bega^ early td 
distinguish himself for his discipline and valour : 
being freqCiently the first man tfiat, in be^eghtg 
towns, ^aled f he wiiUs^ or thftt bmit into tnt 
eftenay^s ^amp. H^^as eqUalfy ' rcittarkable fei> 
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$lngle CMnbalSt and saving the fves of many 
eminent citizens* Nor were his activity and 
courage, when elected, to the empire) less ap- 
parent' than in his private station. Every year 
now. produced only new calamities to the empire | 
2Uid fre^ ' itruptions (m every side threatened 
universal desojbiition ; to o|>pose which, all the 
abilities, of Probus were scarcely sufBcient. He 
hastened, however, with an army to repress the 
Germans in Gaul, of vt'hom he slew four hun- 
dred thousand. He then marched into Dal- 
matian to oppose and subdue the Sarmatians^ 
From thence he led his forces into Thrace, and 
compelled the Gk)tbs to sue for peace. He after- 
wards turned his anas towards Asia, subdued 
the province of Isauria ; and, marching onwards, 
conquered the -people called the Blemii, who, 
leaving their native forests of JBthiophia, had 
possessed themselves of Arabia and Juds&a. Nar- 
sius also, the king of Persia, submitted at his 
approach ; and upon his return into Europe, he 
divided the depopulated parts of Thrace among 
its barbarous invaders :-^a circumstance that 
a£terwards produced great calamities in the em- 
pire. • 
The diligence of Probus was not less con- 
spicuous in suppressing intestine commotions. 
Satumius, being compeiled by the Egyptians to 
deola,re himself emperor, was defeated and slain^ 
Proculus also, a person remarkable only for his 
great attachment to women, set up against the 
emperor, but being compelled to fly, w^ at 
length delivered up by the Gemians. At the 
some time Bonosus, equally remarkable as a 
votary to Bacchus, rebelled, and, being over- 
come, hanged himself in despair. Probus, when 
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be.S9^ liif% ;}ta:Hncdiait^ly after, bk^.dxtihy cfenild 
fiot avoid pointing ftt |.he. body, md 8ayin|^» 
i^ There haii^^ pot a ixtan> but a botdeJ' Bot 
8til], nqtwithstauding eyei:y effort to give i^met 
to the empire, th0 tHMrj^arians who siirroundei 
|t, kept it in eofitinual i^iinns^ The Goths dnd 
Vandals, finding, the emperpr engaged in ^aeii^ 
ing dgmestlck d^piHeiat renewed, their ftccoaliQm*' 
ed inroad^ and onee XKiore felt the puoiahment 
of tbeii: presumption* They Wete coniqu^vd ia 
several engagements, and Probus i^tiiroed in tri^ 
umph to Home* His active temper, however^ 
\vould not buffer him to continue at neat wMle 
he had tn enemy left to conqioer* In his 4aa^ 
expedition, h^ led his sokiiers agamst the^Psiv 
^ans; and going . through .Sicmittini:;the plaee 
pf his nativity, • he jLbere employed several thsatw. 
sands, of his soldiers, in draining a fen that waii 
incommodious to the inhaJlxtafitH* The &tigttea 
Qf this undertaking, tod the gneat oestraint that 
w«is laid upon the UoentioUs: fnanhers of the sok 
diers, produced a conspiracy, which^ ended in his* 
^in* The soldiers, .taking .their opportunity as 
he was marching into Greece, slew him, after he 
had reigned six years and four months, with.ge« 
neral approbation* As lU) instance of the esteem 
which even his rebellious army had for hijm thejr 
erected him a sumptudus monument with this epi* 
taph-*-^^^ Here lies the emperor FtX)btts» truly de*" 
^< serving the name i a subduer of barbsuians, and 
** ft conqueror of usurpers," 
A. 1>. ^^i^us, who was prxtorian pnefect to the 

^2. deceased emperor, was chosen by the army. 
. : ;^ p to succeed him rand, in order to strength^^ 

1035.* ^^ ^^^ authority, he united his two 8ons,> 
' Carinus and Numerian^ with himin com« 
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mood ; tHe former of whotn was ai much bullied 
by- his 'nces, a& the younger was remarkable foi* 
las virtuaS) niodestf, arid courage. The ne\t 
emperor, had scarcely time to punish the murdep 
ers of the late monarch) when he was alarmed 
hy a.^sh irruption of the ftarmatians^ oveif 
whom he gained a signal Victory. The Persian 
monarch also made some attempts upon the emi 
pire ; but Cams assured his ambassadors, that if 
their master persisted in his obstinacy, all his 
fields should soon be as bare as his own bald 
head ; wfiich^he showed them. In consequence 
of this itht^at^ he marched to the walls of Ctesi-^ 
phon^; and a dreadful battle ensuing, he once 
more- gained a complete victory* What the re- 
sult of this success might have been, is not 
kfin&wxif for he was shortly after stnick dea^ by 
filming in his tent, with many of his atteqd« 
ants« 

Kumerian, the youngest son who accom- 
panied hife father in this expedition, was incon- 
solable for his death, and brought such a disorder 
upon his eyes with weeping, that he was obliged 
to be carried along with the army, shut up iu a 
close Ihter. The peculiarity of his situation, 
after some time, excited the ambition of A per^ 
his father-in-law, who supposed that he could 
now, without any great danger, aim at the em- 
igre himself. He therefore hired a mercenaiy 
?it!aifl to murder the emperor in his litter ; and 
the better to conceal the fact, reported that he 
was still alive, but unable to endure the light. 
Ill' this manner was the dead body carried about 
for some days, Aper continuing to attend it with 
* the utmost appearance of respect, and seeming 
Id tak^ orders as usual* The offensiveness, how- 
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ever, pf its smelly at len^h discovered tW treats 
chery, and excited an universal uproar through- 
out the army. In the midst of this tumult, 
pioclesian, one of the most noted co^mandert 
of his time, was chosen emperor, and with his 
own hand slew Aper ; havipig thus, as it is said» 
fulfilled a prophecy which declared, that £H0- 
clesian should be emperor after he had slain a 
boar. 

. Carinus, the remainUig son, did not kaig sur- 
vive his father and brotlier ; for giving hintoelf 
up to his vices, and yet, at the same time, op- 
posing the new-made emperor, the competitora led 
their forces into Moesia, where Dioclesian being 
victorious, Carinus was slain by a tribune of his 
own army, whose wife he had formerly violated* 

The parentage of Dioclesian was mean ; 
■^'i? being supposed, according to some, the 
* son of a scrivener ; and of a slave, ac- 
cording to others; and was bom at Dioclea, 
whence he received his name. He was about 
Ibvty years old when he was elected to the em- 
pire, and owed his exaltation entirely to his 
merit ; having passed through all the gradations 
of oiEce, with sagacity, courage^ and success* 
Nor did the beginning of his reigg, in the least, 
deceive the expectations his injects had formed 
in his favour* He pardoned all his enemies who 
iiad joined with Carinus, without injuririg either 
their fortunes or honours. Conscious Also that 
the weight of the empire was too heavy for one 
alone to sustain, he admitted Maximian, his ge- 
neral, as a partner in the government. Thua 
mutually assisting each other, they continued to 
live in strict friendship ; and, though somewhat dif- 
fering in temper, yet they concurred in promoting 



Ibe general igopd^ and bumbKog their enemies^ 
which 9l this period were very numerous stnd for- 
midable* 

The peaSjants and labourers in Gaul excited a 
jdangerous insurrection^ under the conduct of 
Amandus and Helianu^ but were subdued by 
Maximian. . AchiUeus^ who commanded in 
^gypt, proclaimed himself emperor; and it 
was not without many bloody engagements, that 
he was overcome^ and condemned by Diocle- 
sianto be devoured by lions. In Africa, the 
Ronum legions, in like manner, supported, by 
the nativeS} seized upon the publick revenues, 
^d plundered the loyal* These were also sub- 
<lued by Maximian ; and after a long, dubious 
war, were constrained to sue for peace* About 
the same time, Carausius, a principal comman- 
der in Britain, proclaimed himself empqroi^ and 
possessed himself of the island* To oppose this 
general's claims, Maximian made choice of Con- 
stantius Chlorus, whom he created Cssar, and 
inanied to Theodora^ his daughter-in-law* He^ 
.upon his arrival in Britain, finding Carausius 
extremely politick, and continually reinforce^ 
fixna Germany, thought proper to conoe to an 
accommodation ; so that this usurper continued 
for seven years in quiet possession of the whole 
island, till he was slain by Alectus, his friend 
and intimate. About this time, also, Nai^ius, 
king of Persia and Parthia, began a dangerous 
war upon the empire^ and invaded IVtasopotar 
mia* To stop the progress of the ^emy. upon 
this quarter, Dioclesian made choice of 'Galer 
.rius, sumamed Armentarius, from the report of 
.bis being the son of a cow-herd, in Dacla ; an.^ 
;he, likewise was created C^Bsar. His success tqo 
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irere tyveir;orkie iti a decbtve ^efi^^^etneiift,' tlieH* 
camp plundered and taken, and the king^ '^R4«<ei^ 
tod chiMreh liiaede ptidcners f»f ir«N W%1I th;e 
lenemie^ df the Roman eifopire, the nopthem Wei- 
fions ^ this txitit alone F^mamed iin!3iibdcied> ttud 
^est tftte ttttei^jr uneonqoerable. Gottttaii^ 
at war with fht Rbtrnttts^ they is«r«fed' ^kMk 
When -the tanmies^ that Were %o fepresft thc^ir 4if- 
1rasion9) irere eaHed away? and npon th^ W-^ 
turn, they as suddenly withdrew i*ito thdnt eoi^ 
kartetty and maccesslhle rett'eats^ v^hidi <inlf 
themselves could enddre. In this matiiidi* HSslit 
'Scythiatts; 'Goths, Sarihat^ns, 'AlaliH OaftOii 
ted Qdadi, poth^d down iii in(jted%te n)^n^W<i 
while evc*ty defeat seemed bilt to 'inci^ttsethfelh 
strength^ perseverance. Of 'th^ife,'nt«afiti]6SiSl^ 
were taken prisoners, and setit to people tKtt 
tnore sotith^m patts of the etnpire : stHI gfemst 
numbers i^ere destroyed'; and ^ihcittgh -the raft 
were^ driVeh back t6 fheir'hative fcirestS) yt^'tl«f 
Ijontinueft ever laindftrl of tlwJh* iftvMfePWfe 4» 
*tilty, dfid embraced every df^rtwiiiity^df rtffle^**- 
ing hostfhtios* > 

'Durirife^tltis inttrval,^8-}f tlie iftfctcfrtMil n<l«Bu 
ties of the'empire -^^reTiot sufficient, the teii^ 
and last rgT^stt persecution eommenei^ agailtft 
the Christies. Th^ is ^d to Mre M^xecfed^ 
itn thte fofthcfr mseyerity ; ai^d -such was thfe tieA 
with which it wa? ^liritied, that in -an andeMt 
InsCFifitioh ^'%Ti htfopiriied, ^*Hhe gdfl^^ernrtieirrt 
had eiSUced'ihfe 'name and miperititi!6n of'tllfe 
^hristiahs; and" had 'restored and pFOpskgaiedtliife 
*orsh3p' of 'the. gods;*^ Their atten^ ttm- 
leveW ^t^ but -the maidotts efibrts of ♦an 'tf!*- 
party- ; " for'-^ilrtiamty *>6h '^afiSer mi$ 



Hy kw» «fid UiitnRH^ Qvor tlie ana*:' 
Im of all }t» enemies* I9 tlie midst o( th^ f lou- 
VhB Tfk¥sd by tUa peimcution, «ind. <>f the ^n*. 
icsto tKiuk turiick at the li'otitier9 of tbe «ta^ 
DioctaHeft and Ma»miA» mrpmed the wodd by' 
nwgnkkg their cfigradee qa the same daj» wA 
hoib lefctriog iato ^n^ stilus, HisiofiaDa 
aie (wodi divided • coBoemii^ the motivea thai 
thus induced them to g^ye up th<«ie hoooMTl 
aMch the> had pttrohaa^ i^Hth ^ much dan^r* 
Hoirever) of Ihia we are well asauredi that one 
tf them^ Diocte8iaa> a^ pn^seirved a dignity of 
witkaant in hia retiremeufci which might i^dnoa 
uate bdiave he had no iither motive hut -viitMl 
lor ilia reaigoation* Having retired to hi* Inilhy 
plaee» ke spent \a$ time in enltivatint ^i« gf^ 
4hI9 aisnffing his timtora that then onl^ ha k^sm 
«» enjoy the world) when he waa tboMght by Iha 
1^ a£ mankind Iq ha^ Ihrsaken ilt .Soina f4 
hit fnenda atilaiiipting to perawda hm to fna^flMl 
die ampifei he- mpBedi ^ ^t if tl^eiy Hnew ^ 
pt«ent h^^innaast they would raiher eadoav^ 
to iaritaie than dSstui^b it^" In this o^ten^ 
manner he lived some timet and at last diri 
riHiar by poiaon or madness} hiit which is no* 
aerlain. His reign* which nonCinimd tvreiltir 
year% was active md uaefid, i 9pd, his auth^fJNlafh 
phich vaa tinctured iriJth.4ever|ty»: W[as. wefl 
adi^Ked to the depraved atote of moinls'ftt thai 



• Maiiflsiant his partner in the empire>f.antl in 
aasigMtiont wiiohy ^ means so wdk AOntentad 
svith ids, situntlDn* He Ipnged ofict msnmi fat 
fowctj and dntniiied the Uf0 sMonsedinip veigne 
with vain efibrts to resnine it ; attcaapCilig lo ei^ 
gage Diodesian m the laifM^ deiugxv Ik^ 
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oblig;ed to leave Rome, n^ierelie had eratod 
many tumults, he went over into Ganil, and was 
kindly received by Gonstanthie, then ackiid?«»ie^ 
ed emperor of the West. ' But continuin]^ hki itw 
trigues even there, and tniieavouting to fomt hk 
own daughter to destroy her bustMnd, he w«b 
detected, and condetmied to die by wi miewc r 
death he should think proper ; Lactantius tellsi» 
that he preferred hanging. .» . . 

A. D. ^^^ ^ resume the thnsad of our hi^ 
305. tory. On the resignation of the' two 
- emperors, the Caesars whom th«y ;hsed 
IcMtnerly' chosen j were universally aclmcMV- 
ledged as their successors* : Constantius Chlomi^ 
who was so caHed from the ps^enpess of his com^ 
plexion, was virtuous, valiant, and merciM: 
Galeriusi on the other hand, was bvav^ Init 
brutal, incohtihent, and cruel. As tliere wms 
kuch a disparity in their tempers, they neadMy 
agreed, upon coming into full pon^r, td divide 
the empire;' Const«itius being appcdnted to 
govern the W^teiti part^, namely^* Italy, Stcii^ 
the gi^t^at p^t of Africa,- 'toif^tfaer with Spidiit 
Gaul, Britain, and Cbrmany: while Gaierhis 
had the eastdm paits allotted to his sha«e; 
namdy, Illyricum, Pannonia, Thrace, M^e* 
donia, ^ all the' prOi^nces of Greece and -the 
Leaser Asia,: together with Egypt, Syra, Judtca, 
lind all other oriental countries* The greatness 
of the task, however, soon induced the empefors 
to take- in two partners' more, Severus and 
Maximin^ who were created Csesars, and assisted 
In conducting affairs ; so ths^ the empire wa9 
now under the guidanceof four perM», aU in* 
vested mri^ supreme authority. 
. We are informed of but' few partrqulars of the 
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f^g» of Gonstamius, except a detail of his cha- 
ni€ter, which appears, in every light, most 
amiAye^ Being one day reproached by Dior 
tiesian'ft ambassadors for his poverty, he only 
iiititiMted his wants to the people, and in a few 
Iraurs the sums presented him amazed the be- 
koklers, and exceeded their highest expectations. 
^ Le»m from hence," said he then to the am- 
bassadors, " that the love of the people is the 
** richest treasure ; and that a prince's wealth is 
" never so safe as when his people are the 
" ^;uardi£uns of his exchequer." His mercy and 
justice were equally conspicuous in his treatment 
tti the Christians, whom he would not suffer to 
be injured^ and when, at length, he was per- 
suaded to displace all the christian officers of 
kis lioosehold, -who wodld not change their are- 
llgioti, he sent the few that complied away in 
disgrace;- alleging, "that those who were not 
*< ttrue to their God, would never be iaithfol to 
<* tJieir prince." • i • ;'* 

In the second year of his reign, be passed 
«>ve^r^ into Britain; and living his son Constan- 
tino ks a- hostage in the court of his partner iii 
€h€f empire, he toofc up -his residence atfYorki 
There he continued in the practice of his usual 
virtues, till Ming sick, he began to think of ap^ 
pointing his son for his successor. He accord- 
itigly sent for him with all speed; and though 
past recovery before hi^ arrival, received him 
^th marks of the utmost affection ; and, raising 
hifnse£f in his bed, gave him several useful in- 
structions, particularly recommenc&ng the. Chri«- 
liansio his protection. - He then bequeathed the 
empire to his care, and crying out, " that none 
^^ iHit the pious Constatidne should succeed him/* 
he expired in his arms* 



Meanwhikf Giakniis, Us partaer m the envi 
ph^, beiilg^ informed of Constaatiae's advancof* 
ment, testified the most ungavemable ragi^.^od 
wbs even going to cocidemn the me^s^ger^i^to 
brought htm the account; but beii^ diasii«de^ 
ke seemed to acquiesce in what, he ^ould ixA 
prevent) and sent him the marks of rdjraliy.i 
bat) at the samie time, declaimed Severua emfifU^ot^ 
in opposition to his interests. . 

Just about this time another pretender -tt^ the 
empire started up. This was Maxentiusi n p^r* 
ion of mean extraction, but verjr 'much favoured 
bf the soldiers, wham he permitted to l»illii^ %| 
^cretion. Thus there were several oppo^te m<» 
terests at the same Ume* and ail conaptrtng ^acli 
other's downfai. 

In order to oppose Maxentius, .Severus tied n 
numerous army towards the gates of Rome $ bui 
his soldiers considering against whom they, were 
to figfat) immediately abandoned him ; and short* 
ly after he put an end to his own life> by t^ifewi^ 
his veins* 

To revenge bis death, GaleriuB fimrehed inte 
Ilsdy, resolving to ruin the inhabitants^ and tod)^^ 
wiroy the whole senate. His sokiier% howevet^ 
iqxm their approach to th^ capitai» began to vr4- 
vi^r m their resolutions ; .and he w^s, oblig^ te 
have recourse to entreaties not .u> abandon Hm» 
Retiring by the same roiit^ by which he hadad^ 
vanced, he made Licinias» the son of a poor la^ 
bottrer in-DaciA, Caesar, in tho room of Seveite 
who was Slain. This seemed to be the last set 
of his power, for shortly sfter .he was seized with 
a very extraordinary and cruel disordeir, whicht 
baffling all the skill of his physicians, carried him 
offy after be had languished in tormedt fi>r n&s^ 
the space of a yeai> 
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His cruelty to the Christians was one of the 
many crimes alleged against him; and their 
historians have not failed to aggravate the cir- 
-cumstances of his death as a judgment from 
Heaven for his former impiety. However, he 
seems to have repented of his seventies against 
them on his death-bed, by revoking those edicts 
which he had formerly published) tending to 
their persecution. 
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